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ADVERTISEMENT. 



Thb intention of the Editor of this volume has 
been to unite in a compendious fonn the most 
brilliant and instructive sentences in the writings 
of Sydney SmitL These extracts are purposely 
separated as much as possible from the context 
aad connection in which they originaJly stood; 
and each passage is limited to the smallest compass 
which could convey with accuracy the detached 
thoughts of the writer. In this volume the gems 
are displayed without their setting-the pearls 
are unstrung. It has frequently been remarked 
that ^ Jd knowledge rtie more fordbly 
upon the mind, and ding more fSaithfiilly to the 
memory, when they are reduced to the form 
of maxims or aphorisms ; and if this be true in 
general it is true more espedaHy of writings like 
those of Sydney Smith, which were for the most 
part devoted to critical and polemical objects 
that have already lost much of their interest, by 
the very success of the warfare he waged against 
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them. Posterity will find it hard to comprehend 
or to believe the amomit of ignorance, prejudice, 
intolerance, and cant against which he contended, 
and over which he trimnphed. 

But even when the questions which were fought 
out in the earlier portion of this century, with all 
the fiiry of party strife, are forgotten, the writings 
of Sydney Smith will be read and cherished 
wherever the "Fingliflh tongue is spoken, for their 
broad and benevplent wisdom — for their exquisite 
flavour of expression — for their gladsome humour 
— ^for that wit which ghttered like the good sword 
" Joyeuse," but never turned its edge, except on 
the feJse or the vile — for admirable sense applied 
to the business of life — and for that enlightened 
Christian spirit which rose without aflfectation to 
the loftiest piety, and to the noblest lessons of duty. 
The most salient of these passages (though by no 
means all which might be selected from his works) 
will be found in the present volume. 

In the arrangement of them under separate 
headings, for which the Editor is responsible, the 
chronological order of the series has not been 
strictly observed, though the first portion of the 
collection is chiefly selected from articles contri- 
buted to the Edinburgh Review, the second from 
pamphlets, sermons, and the Lectures on Moral 
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Philosophy, the third fix)m the Memoirs and Cor- 
respondence. The short reference at the end of 
each extract denotes the source from which it is 
taken. But the design of the Editor has rather 
been to follow the course of subjects, as they arose, 
and to class together passages relating to the same 
topic, without reference to the period at which 
they were written. With very sHght exceptions, 
it will be found that an entire consistency pervades 
the whole series, though it extends over a period 
of more than thirty years ; and where those excep- 
tions do occur they are attributable to changes in 
the state of things or in the conduct of other men, 
not to any modification of the fixed and steadfast 
principles which governed the mind and the Ufe 
of Sydney Smith. Not imfrequently it wiU be 
observed, that his remarks on the tendency of 
events have been verified in a veiy remarkable 
manner, long after he himself had ceased to watch 
the courses of the world — thus his prognostica- 
tions of the results of the French Eevolution 
(p. 7), published in 1802, and of the danger of 
religious fears as a source of disaffection in British 
India (p. 70), published in 1808, have been re- 
spectively verified by the second Empire and the 
Indian Mutiny, just fifty years after those passages 
were composed. 
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them. Posterity will find it hard to comprehend 
or to beheve the amomit of ignorance, prejudice, 
intolerance, and cant against which he contended, 
and over which he trimnphed. 

But even when the questions which were fought 
out in the earher portion of this century, with all 
the fuiy of party strife, are forgotten, the writings 
of Sydney Smith will be read and cherished 
wherever the English tongue is spoken, for their 
broad and benevolent wisdom — for their exquisite 
flavour of expression — ^for their gladsome humour 
— ^for that wit which ghttered like the good sword 
" Joyeuse," but never turned its edge, except on 
the felse or the vile — for admirable sense applied 
to the business of life — and for that enlightened 
Christian spirit which rose without affectation to 
the loftiest piety, and to the noblest lessons of duty. 
The most salient of these passages (though by no 
means all which might be selected from his works) 
wiU be found in the present volume. 

In the arrangement of them under separate 
headings, for which the Editor is responsible, the 
chronological order of the series has not been 
strictly observed, though the first portion of the 
collection is chiefly selected firom articles contri- 
buted to the Edinburgh Review^ the second firom 
pamphlets, sermons, and the Lectures on Moral 
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Philosophy, the third fix)m the Memoirs and Cor- 
respondence. The short reference at the end of 
each extract denotes the source from which it is 
taken. But the design of the Editor has rather 
been to follow the course of subjects, as they arose, 
and to class together passages relating to the same 
topic, without reference to the period at which 
they were written. With very sUght exceptions, 
it will be foimd that an entire consistency pervades 
the whole series, though it extends over a period 
of more than thirty years ; and where those excep- 
tions do occur they are attributable to changes in 
the state of things or in the conduct of other men, 
not to any modification of the fixed and steadfast 
principles which governed the mind and the Ufe 
of Sydney Smith. Not imfrequently it wiU be 
observed, that his remarks on the tendency of 
events have been verified in a very remarkable 
manner, long after he himself had ceased to watch 
the courses of the world — thus his prognostica- 
tions of the results of the French Eevolution 
(p. 7), published in 1802, and of the danger of 
religious fears as a source of disaffection in British 
India (p. 70), published in 1808, have been re- 
spectively verified by the second Empire and the 
Indian Mutiny, just fifty years after those passages 
were composed. 
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them. Posterity will find it hard to comprehend 
or to believe the amount of ignorance, prejudice, 
intolerance, and cant against which he contended, 
and over which he triumphed. 

But even when the questions which were fought 
out in the earlier portion of this century, with all 
the fiiry of party strife, are forgotten, the writings 
of Sydney Smith will be read and cherished 
wherever the English tongue is spoken, for their 
broad and benevolent wisdom — for their exquisite 
flavour of expression — ^for their gladsome humour 
— ^for that wit which gUttered like the good sword 
" Joyeuse," but never turned its edge, except on 
the felse or the vile — for admirable sense appUed 
to the business of life — and for that enlightened 
Christian spirit which rose without affectation to 
the loftiest piety, and to the noblest lessons of duty. 
The most salient of these passages (though by no 
means all which might be selected from his works) 
wiU be found in the present volume. 

In the arrangement of them tmder separate 
headings, for which the Editor is responsible, the 
chronological order of the series has not been 
strictly observed, though the first portion of the 
collection is chiefly selected firom articles contri- 
buted to the Edinburgh Beviewy the second fix>m 
pamphlets, sermons, and the Lectures on Moral 
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Philosophy, the third from the Memoirs and Cor- 
respondence. The short reference at the end of 
each extract denotes the source from which it is 
taken. But the design of the Editor has rather 
been to follow the course of subjects, as they arose, 
and to class together passages relating to the same 
topic, without reference to the period at which 
they were written. With very slight exceptions, 
it will be found that an entire consistency pervades 
the whole series, liough it extends over a period 
of more than thirty years ; and where those excep- 
tioos do »J^L atMbutable to change, k 
the state of things or in the conduct of other men, 
not to any modification of the fixed and steadfast 
principles which governed the mind and the life 
of Sydney Smith. Not imfrequently it will be 
observed, that his remarks on the tendency of 
events have been verified in a very remarkable 
manner, long after he himself had ceased to watch 
the courses of the world — thus his prognostica- 
tions of the results of the French Eevolution 
(p. 7), published in 1802, and of the danger of 
religious fears as a source of disafiection in British 
India (p. 70), published in 1808, have been re- 
spectively verified by the second Empire and the 
Indian Mutiny, just fifty years after those passages 
were composed. 
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It may be proper to remark, in conclusion, that 
a volume under a title similar to that which is here 
adopted, was published in 1856, in the United 
States, by Mr. Duyckink, and has had, as might be 
anticipated, a wide circulation in America. The 
proprietors of the copyrights in this country were 
desirous that the same facility for procuring the 
" Wit and Wisdom of Sydney Smith,'* in a com- 
pendious form, should be offered to the British 
public in addition to the cheap editions of the 
entire collection of his .writings which have already 
issued from the press. With this view the present 
selection has been made, but upon a principle 
differing altogether from the plan adopted by the 
American Editor. The volimie prepared by Mr. 
Duyckink is in fact an abridgment of the life and 
of the principal works of Sydney Smith, and an 
attempt has been made by long extracts to preserve 
their sequence and connection; in the collection 
here presented to the reader, on the contrary, each 
passage is separate, detached, and in itself com- 
plete. In this form it is beheved that the frag- 
ments of Sydney Smith may rank beside the 
thoughts of Pascal without his mysticism, and 
eclipse the wit of La Eochefoucauld without his 
misanthropy. 



WIT AND WISDOM OF SYDNEY SMITH. 



OEIGIN OP THE EDINBURGH REVIEW (1802). 

TowABDS the end of my residence in Edinburgh, 
Brougham, Jeffrey, and myself happened to meet in the 
eighth or ninth story or flat in Buccleugh Place, the 
then elevated residence of Mr. Jeffrey. I proposed that 
we should set up a Eeview. This was acceded to with 
acclamation. I was appointed editor, and remained long 
enough in Edinburgh to edit the first number of the 
Review. The motto I proposed for the Eeview was, 
"Tenui Musam meditamur avena" — "We cultivate lite- 
rature on a little oatmeal." But this was too near the 
truth to be admitted; so we took our present grave 
motto from Publius Syrus, of whom none of us had, I 
am sure, read a single line; and so began what has 
since tamed out to be a very important and able 
journal. 

PUBLIC OPmiON IN ENGLAND IN 1802. 

From the beginning of the century (about which 
time the Eeview began), to the death of Lord Liverpool, 
was an awful period for those who ventured to maintain 
liberal opinions ; and who were too honest to sell them 
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2 ENGLAND IN 1802. 



for the ermine of the judge, or the lawn of the prelate. 
A long and hopeless career in your profession, the 
chuckling grin of noodles, the sarcastic leer of the 
genuine political rogue; prebendaries, deans, bishops 
made over your head ; reverend renegades advanced to 
the highest dignities of the Church, for helping to rivet 
the fetters of Catholic and Protestant Dissenters; and 
no more chance of a Whig administration than of a 
thaw in Zambia. These were the penalties exacted for 
liberality of opinion at that period ; and not only was 
there no pay, but there were many stripes. 

It is always considered a piece of impertinence in 
!Elngland if a man of less than two or three thousand a 
year has any opinions at all on important subjects ; and 
in addition he waa sure to be assailed with all the Bil- 
lingsgate of the French Bevolution. Jacobin, leveller, 
atheist, Socinian, incendiary, regicide, were the gentlest 
appellations used ; and any man who breathed a syllable 
against the senseless bigotry of the two Georges, or hinted 
at the abominable tyranny and persecution exercised 
against Catholic Ireland, waa shunned aa unfit for the 
relations of social life. Not a murmur against any 
abuse was permitted. To say a word against the suitor- 
aide delays of the Court of Chancery, or the cruel punish- 
ments of the Game-laws, or against any abuse which a 
rich man inflicted and a poor man suffered, was treason 
against the plousiocracy, and was bitterly and steadily 
resented. Lord Grey had not then taken off the bear- 
ing-rein from the English people, as Sir Francis Head 
has now done from horses. 

LABOUBS OF THB LIBERAL PABTT. 

To appreciate the value of the Edinburgh Beview, the 
state of England at tike period when that journal began 
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should be had in remembranoe. The Catholios were not 
emancipated — the Corporation and Test Acts were un« 
repealed — the Game Laws were horribly oppressive — 
Steel Traps and Spring Guns were set all oyer the 
country — Prisoners tried for their Live^ could have no 
Counsel — Lord Eldon and the Court of Chancery pressed 
heavily upon mankind — Libel was pimished by the most 
cruel and vindictive imprisonments — the principles of 
Political Economy were little understood — the Law of 
Debt and of Conspiracy were upon the worst possible 
footing — the enormous wickedness of the Slave Trade 
was tolerated — a thousand evils were in existence, which 
the talents of good and able men have since lessened or 
removed; and these effects have been not a little assisted 
by the honest boldness of the Edinburgh Beview. 



MODEBN DfPBOVEMENTC. 

" The good of ancient times let others state, 
I think it lucky I was born so late." 

Mil Editob, — ^It is of some importance at what period 
a man is born. A young man, alive at this period, hardly 
knows to what improvements of human life he has been 
introduced ; and I would bring before his notice the fol- 
lowing eighteen changes which have taken place in 
England since I first began to breathe in it the breath 
of life — a period amounting now to nearly seventy-three 
years. 

Oas was unknown : I groped about the streets of 
London in all but the utter darkness of a twinkling oil 
lamp, under the protection of watchmen in their grand 
climacteric, and exposed to every species of depredation 
and insult. 

I have been nine hours in sailing firom Dover to 
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Calais before the invention of steam. It took me nine 
hours to go from Taunton to Bath, before the invention 
of railroads, and I now go in six hours from Taunton to 
London ! In going from Taunton to Bath, I suffered 
between 10,000 and 12,000 severe contusions, before 
stone-breaking Macadam was born. 

I paid \6L in a single year for repairs of carriage- 
springs on the pavement of London ; and I now glide 
without noise or fracture, on wooden pavements. 

I can walk, by the assistance of the police, from one 
end of London to the other, without molestation ; or if 
tired, get into a cheap and active cab, instead of those 
cottages on wheels, which the hackney coaches were at 
the beginning of my life. 

I had no umbrella ! They were little used, and very 
dear. There were no waterproof hats, and my hat has 
often been reduced by rains into its primitive pulp. 

I could not keep my smallclothes in their proper 
place, for braces were unknown. If I had the gout, 
there was no colchicum. If I was bilious, there was no 
calomel. If I was attacked by ague, there was no 
quinine. There were filthy coffee-houses instead of 
elegant clubs. Game could not be bought. Quarrels 
about imcommuted tithes were endless. The corruption 
of Parliament, before Eeform, infamous. There were 
no banks to receive the savings of the poor. The Poor 
Laws were gradually sapping the vitals of the country ; 
and whatever miseries I suffered, I had no post to whisk 
ray complaints for a single penny to the remotest comers 
of the empire ; and yet, in spite of all these privations, 
I lived on quietly, and am now ashamed that I was not 
more discontented, and utterly surprised that all these 
changes and inventions did not occur two centuries 
affo. 
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I forgot to add, that as the basket of stage coaches, in 
which luggage was then carried, had no springs, your 
clothes were rubbed all to pieces ; and that even in the 
best society one third of the gentlemen at least were 
always drunk. — [Memoir J\ 

SCOTLAND IN 1798. 

It requires a surgical operation to get a joke well 
into a Scotch understanding. Their only idea of wit, or 
rather that inferior variety of this electric talent which 
prevails occasionally in the North, and which, under the 
name of wur, is so infinitely distressing to people of good 
taste, is laughing immoderately at stated intervals. They 
are so imbued with metaphysics that they even make love 
metaphysically. I overheard a young lady of my ac- 
quaintance, at a dance in Edinburgh, exclaim, in a 
sudden pause of the music, **What you say, my Lord, 
is very true of love in the aibatract, but — " here 
the fiddlers began fiddling furiously, and the rest was 
lost No nation has so large a stock of benevolence of 
heart : if you meet with an accident, half Edinburgh 
immediately flocks to your door to inquire after your pure 
hand or your pure foot, and with a degree of interest 
that convinces you their whole hearts are in the inquiry. 
You find they usually arrange their dishes at dinner by 
the points of the compass; "Sandy, put the gigot of 
mutton to the south, and move the singet sheep's head a 
wee bit to the nor-wast." If you knock at the door, you 
hear a shrill female voice £rom the fifth flat shriek out, 
^'Wha's chapping at the door?" which is presently 
opened by a lassie with short petticoats, bare legs, and 
thick ankles. My Scotch servants bargained they were 
not to have salmon more than three times a week, and 
al¥ray8 pulled off their stockings, in spite of my repeated 
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objurgations, the moment my back was turned. Their 
temper stands anything but an attack on their climate. 
They would have you even beUeve they can ripen fruit ; 
and, to be candid, I must own in remarkably waj*in 
summers I have tasted peaches that made most excellent 
pickles ; and it is upon record that at the siege of Perth, 
on one occasion, the ammunition failing, their nectaiines 
made admirable cannon balls. Even the enlightened 
mind of JefiGrey cannot shake off the illusion that myrtles 
flourished at Craig Crook* In vain I have represented to 
him that they are of the genus Carduusy and pointed out 
their prickly peculiarities. In vain I have reminded him 
that I have seen hackney coaches drawn by foiur horses in 
the winter, on accoimt of the snow ; that I had rescued a 
man blown flat against my door by the violence of the 
winds, and black in the face ; that even the experienced 
Scotch fowls did not venture to cross the streets, but 
sidled fJong, tails aloft, without venturing to encounter 
the gale. Jefi&ey sticks to his myrtle illusions, and 
treats my attacks with as much contempt as if I had 
been a wild visionary, who had never breathed his caller 
air, nor lived and suffered vender the rigour of his climate, 
nor spent five years in discussing metaphysics and 
medicine in that garret of the earth — that knuckle-end 
of England — that land of Calvin, oat-cakes, and sul- 
phur. — \Memovr.'] 

ANIMOSITY OF ENGLAND AND FEANCE IN 1798. 

I NOW consider the war between France and England 
no longer as an occasional quarrel or temporary dispute, 
but as an antipathy and national horror, after the same 
kind as subsists between the kite and the crow, or the 
churchwarden and the pauper, the weasel and the raty 
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the parson and the Deist^ the bailiff and the half-pay 
captain^ etc. etc., who have persecuted each other from 
the beginning of time, and will peck, swear, fly, preach 
at, and lie in wait for each other till the end of tinie. — 
[Memoir.'] 

REVOLUTIONAET STATE OF PRAlfCB. 

Lr it be visionary to suppose the grandem* and safety 
of the two nations as compatible and co-existent, we 
have the important (though the cruel) consolation of 
reflecting, that the French have yet to put together the 
very elements of a civil &ad political constitution ; that 
they have to experience all the danger and all the in* 
convenience which result &om the rashness and the 
imperfect views of legislators, who have everything to 
conjecture, and everything to create; that they must 
submit to the confiision of repeated change, or the 
greater evil of obstinate perseverance in error; that they 
must live for a century in that state of perilous imcer- 
tainty in which every revolutionised nation remains, 
before rational liberty becomes feeling and habit, as Well 
as law, and is written in the hearts of men as plainly as 
in the letter of the statute ; and that the opportunity 
• of beginning this immense ediflce of human happiness is 
^ so &r from being presented to them at present, that it is 
extremely problematical whether or not they are to be 
bstndied from one vulgar usurper to another, and remain 
for a century subjugated to the rigour of a military 
government, at once the scorn and the scourge of 
Europe.*— [E. R. 1803.] 



* AH this if, unfortunately, as true now as it was when written thirty 
years ago. — (S. S.) And not less true after the lapse of another period 
of nearly thirty years in 1860. 
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BBACTION IN FRANCE. 

Is not the tide of opinions, at this moment, in France, 
setting back with a strength equal to its flow ? and is 
there not reason to presume, that, for some time to 
come, their ancient institutions may be adored with as 
much fury as they were destroyed ? — \E. M. 1803.] 

REPUBLICAN GOVERNMENT IN FRANCE. 

A LOYE of equality is a very strong principle in a re- 
public : therefore it does not tolerate hereditary honour 
or wealth ; and all the effect produced upon the minds 
of the people by this factitious power is lost, and the 
government weakened : but, in proportion as the govern- 
ment is less able to command, the people should be more 
willing to obey ; therefore a republic is better suited to 
a moral than an immoral people. 

Yet, though narrowness of territory, purity of morals, 
and recent escape from despotism, appear to be the cir- 
cumstances which most strongly recommend a republic, 
M. Necker proposes it to the most numerous and the 
most profligate people in Europe, who are disgusted with 
the very name of liberty, from the incredible evils they 
have suffered in pursuit of it. 

Whatever be the species of free government adopted 
by France, she can adopt none without the greatest 
peril. — \E. R. 1803.] 

POLITICAL EXPERIENCE. 

To call upon a nation, on a sudden, totally destitute 
of such knowledge and experience, to perform all the 
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manifold functions of a £ree constitution, is to entrust 
valuable, delicate, and abstruse mecbanism, to tbe 
rudest skill and tbe grossest ignorance. — \E, JB. 1803.] 



OBSTACLES TO FREEDOM IN FRANCE. 

The want of all tbe true elements of constitutional 
government must retard, for a very long period, tbe 
practical enjoyment of liberty in France, and present 
very serious obstacles to ber prosperity ; obstacles little 
dreamed of by men wbo seem to measure tbe bappiness 
and future grandeur of France by degrees of longitude 
and latitude, and wbo believe sbe migbt acquire liberty 
witb as mucb facility as sbe could acquire Switzerland 
or Naples.— [^.JB. 1803.] 



SUDDEN FREEDOM. 

A NATION grown free in a single day is a cbild born 
witb tbe limbs and tbe vigour of a man, wbo would 
take a drawn sword for bis rattle, and set tbe bouse in a 
blaze, tbat be migbt cbuckle over tbe splendour. — [E. R. 
1803.] 

VALUE OF ELECTIONS. 

The only foundation of political liberty is tbe spirit of 
tbe people: and tbe only circumstance wbicb makes a 
lively impression upon tbeir senses, and powerfully re- 
minds tbem of tbeir importance, tbeir power, and tbeir 
rigbts, IS tbe periodical cboice of their representatives. — 
{E. A 18a3.] 
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POPULAB BLECTI05S. 

The uproar even, and the confusion and the damotLr of 
a popular election in England, have their use : they give 
a stamp to the names. Liberty , Constitution^ and People. 
— {E. B. 1803.] 

ENGLISH MOBS. 

An English mob, which, to a foreigner, might convey 
the belief of an impending massacre, is often contented 
by the demolition of a few windows. — [E. R. 1803. J 

EXTENSION OF THE FRANCHISE. 

No person considers himself as so completely deprived 
of a share in the government, who is to enjoy it when he 
becomes older, as he would do, were that privilege de- 
ferred till he became richer ; — time comes to all, wealth 
to few. — [E. B. 1803.] 

REPEESENTATtVB GOVEENMENT. 

The sea-ports, the universities, the great commercial 
towns, should all have their separate organs in the parUa- 
ment of a great coimtry. There should be some means 
of bringing in active, able, young men, who would sub- 
mit to the labour of business from the stimulus of 
honour and wealth* Others should be there, expressly 
to speak the sentiments, and defend the interests, of the 
executive. Every popular assembly must be grossly 
imperfect, that is not composed of such heterogeneous 
materials as these. Our own parliament may perhaps 
contain within itaelf too Tncmy of that species of repre- 
sentatives, who could never have arrived at the dignity 
under a pure and perfect system of election ; but, for all 
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the practical purposes of government, amidst a great 
majority fidrly elected by the people, we should always 
wish to see a certain number of the legislative body 
representing interests very distinct from those of the 
people. — [i?. R 1803.] 

SECOND CHAMBEES. 

The institution of two assemblies constitutes a check 
upon the passion and precipitation by which the resolu- 
tions of any single popular assembly may occasionally be 
governed.— [JF. JR. 1803.] 

DIVISION OP POWEE/ 

Tffl prize of supreme power is too tempting to admit 
of fair play in the game of ambition ; and it is wise to 
lessen its value by dividing it : at least it is wise to do 
so, imder a form of government that cannot admit the 
better expedient of rendering the executive hereditary ; 
an expedient (gross and absurd as it seeTna to be) tiie 
best calculated, perhaps, to obviate the effects of ambition 
upon the stabiUty of governments, by narrowing the 
field on which it acts, and the object for which it con- 
tends. — [E. R 1803.] 

AMEEICAN INSTITUTIONS IN 1803. 

Amebiga presents such an immediate, and ^ch a 
seducing species of provision to all its inhabitants, that 
it has no idle discontented populace; its population 
amoimts only to six millions, and it is not condensed in 
such masses as the population of Europe. After all, an 
experiment of twenty years is never to be cited in 
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politics; nothing can be built upon such a slender 
inference. Even if America were to remain stationary, 
she might find that she had presented too fascinating 
and irresistible an object to human ambition: of course, 
that peril is increased by every augmentation of a 
people, who are hastening on, with rapid and irresistible 
Jace, i the highest eminences of human grandeur. 
Some contest for power there must be in every free state : 
but the contest for vicarial and deputed power, as it 
implies the presence of a moderator and a master, is more 
prudent than the struggle for that which is original and 
supreme. — [E. R. 1803.] 

THE SALIC LAW. 

A MOST sensible and valuable law, banishing gallantry 
and chivalry from Cabinets, and preventing the amiable 
antics of grave statesmen, — [E. R. 1803.] 

LIFE PEERAGES. 

The partial creation of peers for life only, would appear 
to remedy a very material defect in the English constitu- 
tion. An hereditary legislative aristocracy not only adds 
to the dignity of the throne, and establishes that grada- 
tion of ranks which is perhaps absolutely necessary to its 
security, but it transacts a considerable share of the 
business of the nation, as well in the framing of laws as in 
the discharge of its juridical functions. But men of rank 
and wealth, though they are interested by a splendid 
debate, will not submit to the drudgery of business, 
much less can they be supposed conversant in all the 
niceties of law questions. It is therefore necessary to 
add to their number a certain portion of novi homines, 
men of established character for talents, and upon whom 
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the previous tenor of their lives has necessarily impressed 
the habits of business. The evil of this is that the title 
descends to their posterity^ without the talents and the 
utility that procured it ; and the dignity of the peerage 
is impaired by the increase of its numbers : not only so, 
but as the peerage is the reward of military, as well as 
the earnest of civil services, and as the annuiiy com- 
monly granted with it is only for one or two lives, we 
are in some danger of seeing a race of nobles wholly de- 
pendent upon the Crown for their support, and sacrificing 
their poUtical freedom to their necessities. These evils 
are eflfectually, as it should seem, obviated by the 
creation of a certain number of peers for life only. 
The most useless and offensive tumour in the body 
politic, is the titled son of a great man whose merit has 
placed him in the peerage. The name, face, and per- 
haps the pension, remain. The daemon is gone : or there 
is a slight flavour from the cask, but it is empty. — 
[E. R. 1803.] 

DB. PAEB. 

Whoeveb has had the good fortune to see Dr. Parr's 
wig, must have observed, that while it trespasses a little 
on the orthodox magnitude of perukes in the anterior 
parts, it scorns even episcopal limits behind, and swells 
out into boundless convexity of frizz, the fiiya Savfia of 
barbers, and the terror of the literary world. After the 
manner of his wig, the Doctor has constructed his ser- 
mon, giving us a discourse of no common length, and 
subjoining an immeasurable mass of notes, which ap- 
pear to concern every learned thing, every learned man, 
and almost every unlearned man since the beginning of 
the world.— [J?. R. 1802.] 
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DB. PAEE'S STYLE. 

« 

Db. Pabb seems to think, that eloquence oonaists not 
in an exuberance of beautiful images*-- not in simple 
and sublime conceptions — not in the feelings of the 
passions ; but in a studious arrangement of sonorous, 
exotic^ and Besqwipedal words ; a very ancient error, 
which corrupts the style of young, and wearies the 
patience of sensible men. 

In the imiversity of Benares, in the lettered kingdom 
of Ava, among the Mandarins at Fekin, there must, 
doubtless, be many men who have the eloquence of 
Bappovs, the feeling of TaCktopos, and the judgment of 
^ilicTjpof, of whom Dr. Parr might be happy to say, that 
they have profundity without obscurity- — perspicuity 
without prolixity — ornament without glare — terseness 
without barrenness — penetration without subtlety — 
comprehensiveness without digression — and a great 
number of other things without a great number of other 
thmgs.— [^. R. 1802.] 



A SOMNOLENT WEITEE. 

An accident* which happened to the gentleman en- 
gaged in reviewing this sermon, proves, in the most strik- 
ing manner, the importance of the charity for which it 
was preached in restoring to life persons in whom the 
vital power is suspended. He was discovered with Du 
Langford*s discourse lying open before him, in a state of 
the most profound sleep ; from which he could not, by 
any means, be awakened for a great length of time. By 
attending, however, to the rules prescribed by the 
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Humane Society, flinging in the smoke of tobacco, ap- 
plying hot flannels, and carefully removing the discourse 
itself to a great distance, the critic was restored to his 
difloonsolate brothers.— [-B: ij. 1802,] 

BOOKSELLEBS' HACKS. 

Wb suppose the booksellers have authors at two dif- 
ferent prices. Those who do write grammatically, and 
those who do not ; and that they have not thought fit to 
put any of their best hands upon this work. — {E. R. 
1802.] 

FORESTALLING AND REGBATING. 

Ths farmer has it not in his power to raise the price 
of com : he never has fixed, and never can fix it. He is 
unquestionably justified in receiving any price he can 
obtain : for it happens very beautifully, that the effect of 
his efforts to better his fortune is as beneficial to the 
public, as if their motive had not been selfish. To insist 
that he should take a less price when he can obtain a 
greater, is to insist upon laying on that order of men 
the whole burden of supporting the poor ; a conve- 
nient system enough in the eyes of a rich ecclesiastic ; 
and objectionable only, because it is impracticable, per- 
nicious, and imjust* — [-&. JL 1802.] 

* If it if pleasant to notice the intellectual growth of an indiyidnal, it 
if idn more pleasant to aee the public growing wiser. This absurdity of 
attribating the high price of com to the combinations of farmers, was the 
common nonsense talked in the days of my yonth. I remember when ten 
jvdges out of twelve laid down tiiis doctrine in their chazges to the 
Tirions grand juries on the drcaits. The lowesl attomey's derk is now 
better iostzneted.— (& a) 
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NATUEAL PRODUCTIONS OF AUSTRALIA. 

In this remote partof the earth, Nature (having made 
horses, oxen, ducks, geese, oaks, elms, and all regular 
and useful productions for the rest of the world), seems 
determined to have a bit of play, and to amuse herself 
as she pleases. Accordingly, she makes cherries with 
the stone on the outside; and a monstrous animal, as 
tall as a grenadier, with the head of a rabbit, a tail as big 
as a bed-post, hopping along at the rate of five hops to 
a mile, with three or four young kangaroos looking out 
of its false uterus, to see what is passing. Then comes 
a quadruped as big as a large cat, with the eyes, colour, 
and skin of a mole, and the bill and web-feet of a duck 
— puzzling Dr. Shaw, and rendering the latter half of 
his life miserable, from his utter inability to determine 
whether it was a bird or a beast. Add to this a parrot, 
with the legs of a sea-gull ; a skate with the head of a 
shark ; and a bird of such monstrous dimensions, that a 
side-bone of it will dine three real carnivorous English- 
men; — together with many other productions that 
agitate Sir Joseph, and fill him with mingled emotions 
of distress and delight — [E. K 1819.] 

AUSTRALIAN ARISTOCRACY. 

The time may come, when some Botany Bay Tacitus 
shall recall the crimes of an emperor lineally descended 
from a London pickpocket, or paint the valour with 
which he has led his New Hollanders into the heart of 
China. At that period, when the Grand Lama is send- 
ing to supplicate alliance ; when the spice islands are 
purchasing peace with nutmegs ; when enormous tributes 
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of green tea and nankeen are wafted into Fort Jackson^ 
and landed on the quays at Sydney^ who will ever re- 
member that the sawing of a few planks^ and the knock- 
ing together of a few nails, were once a serious trial of the 
energies and resources of the nation? 

When the history of the colony has been attentively 
perused in the parish of St. Giles, the ancient avocation 
of picking pockets will certainly not become more dis- 
creditable from the knowledge that it may eventually 
lead to the possession of a farm of a thousand acres on 
the river Hawkesbury. — [E. R. 1803.] 

PUTUEE INDEPENDENCE OP AUSTRALIA. 

It may be a curious consideration, to reflect what we 
are to do with this colony when it comes to years of 
discretion. Are we to spend another hundred millions 
of money in discovering its strength, and to humble 
ourselves again before a fresh set of Washingtons and 
Franklins? The moment after we have suffered such 
serious mischief from the escape of the old tiger, we are 
breeding up a young cub, whom we cannot render less 
ferocious, or more secure. Endless blood and treasure 
wiU be exhausted to support a tax on kangaroos' skins ; 
faithful Commons will go on voting fresh supplies to 
support a jVLst a/nd necesaa/ry war ; and Newgate, then 
become a quarter of the world, will evince a heroism, 
not unworthy of the great characters by whom she was 
originaUy peopled.— [^. jB. 1803.] 

ATTRACTIONS OP AUSTRALIA. 

A London thief, clothed in kangaroo's skins, lodged 
under the bark of the dwarf eucalyptus, and keeping 
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sheep, fourteen thousand miles from Piccadilly, with a 
crook bent into the shape of a picklock, is not an Tinin- 
teresting picture ; and an engraving of it might have a 
very salutary effect — provided no engraving were made 
of his convict master, to whom the sheep belong. — \E. R 
1823.] 

EMANCIPATED COlTnCTS. 

Thb history of emancipated convicts, who have made 
a great deal of money by their industry and their specu- 
lations, necessarily reaches this country, and prevents 
men who are goaded by want, and hovering between 
vice and virtue, from looking upon it as a place of suffer- 
ing — perhaps leads them to consider it as the land of 
hope and refuge, to them unattainable, except by the 
commission of crime. And so they lift up their heads 
at the Bar, hoping to be transported, — 

" Stabant orantes primi transmittere ciirsum, 
Tendebantque manus, ripsB ulterioris amore." 

Another circumstance, which destroys all idea of pun- 
ishment in transportation to New South Wales, is the 
enormous expense which that settlement would occasion 
if it really were made a place of punishment. A little 
wicked tailor arrives, of no use to the architectural pro- 
jects of the Governor. He is turned over to a settler, 
who leases this sartorial Borgia his liberty for five 
shillings per week, and allows him to steal and snip, 
what, when, and where he can. The excuse for all this 
mockery of law and justice is, that the expense of his 
maintenance is saved to the Government at home. But 
the expense is not saved to the country at large. The 
nefarious needleman writes home, that he is as comfort- 
able as a finger in a thimble! that though a fractioD 
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only of humanity^ he has several wives^ and is filled 
every day with mm and kangaroo. This^ of course^ is 
not lost upon the shopboard; and, for the saving of 
fifteen pence per day, the foundation of many criminal 
tailors is laid.— [i?. jB. 1803.] 

MORAL EQUALITY OP MAN. 

I All honest men, whether counts or cobblers, are of 

the same rank, if classed by moral distinctions. — [E. 
R. 1823.] 

SOCIETY AT BOTANY BAY. 

It is seldom, we suspect, that absolute dunces go to 
the Bay, but commonly men of active minds, and con- 
siderable talents in their various lines — who have not 
learnt, indeed, the art of self-discipline and control, 
but who are sent to learn it in the bitter school of ad- 
versity. And when this medicine produces its proper 
effect — when sufficient time has been given to show a 
thorough change in character and disposition — a young 
colony really cannot afford to dispense with the services 
of any person of superior talents. Activity, resolution, 
and acuteness, are of such immense importance in the 
hard circumstances of a new State, that they must be 
eagerly caught at, and employed as soon as they are dis- 
covered* Though all may not be quite so unobjection- 
able as could be wished — 

*' Kes dura, et regni noritas me talia oognnt 
Moliri" — 

To sit down to dinner with men who have not been 
tried for their lives is a luxury which cannot be enjoyed 
in such a country. It is entirely out of the question 
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and persons so dainty, and so truly admirable, had 
better settle at Clapham Common than at Botany Bay. 

Mr. Marsden, who has no happiness from six o*clock 
Monday morning, till the same hour the week following, 
will not meet pardoned convicts in socieiy. We have 
no doubt Mr. Marsden is a very respectable clergyman ; 
but is there not something very different from this in 
the Gospel ? The most resolute and inflexible persons 
in the rejection of pardoned convicts were some of the 
marching regiments stationed at Botany Bay — men, of 
course, who had uniformly shunned, in the Old World, 
the society of gamesters, prostitutes, drunkaxds, and 
blasphemers — who had ruined no tailors, corrupted no 
wives, and had entitled themselves by a long course of 
solemnity and decorum, to indulge in all the insolence 
of purity and virtue. — [E. JR. 1823.] 

DINNERS AT SYDNEY. 

An oflBcer, invited to dinner by the Governor, cannot 
refuse, imless in case of sickness. This is the most 
complete tyranny we ever heard of. If the officer comes 
out to his duty at the proper minute, with his proper 
number of buttons and epaulettes, what matters it to 
the Governor or any body else, where he dines ? He 
may as well be ordered what to eat, as where to dine — 
be confined to the upper or under side of the meat — 
be denied gravy, or refused melted butter. But there 
is no end to the small tyranny and puerile vexations of 
a miUtary life, — IE. B. 1803.] 

TRANSPORTATION. 

Men are governed by words ; and imder the infamous 
term convict, are comprehended crimes of the most dif. 
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ferent degrees and species of guilt. One man is trans- 
ported for stealing three bams and a pot of sausages ; 
and in the next berth to him on board the transport is a 
young surgeon^ who has been engaged in the mutiny at 
the Nore; the third man is for extorting money; the 
fourth was in a respectable situation of life at the time 
of the Irish Bebellion^ and was so ill read in history as 
to imagine that Ireland had been ill-treated by England^ 
and so bad a reasoner as to suppose, that nine Catholics 
ought not to pay tithes to one Protestant. Then comes 
a man who set his house on fire, to cheat the Phoenix 
Office; and, lastly, that most glaring of all human 
villains, a poacher, driven from Europe, wife and child, 
by thirty lords of manors, at the Quarter Sessions, for 
killing a partridge. Now, all these are crimes no doubt 
— particularly the last ; but they are surely crimes of 
very different degrees of intensity, to which different 
degrees of contempt and horror are attached — and 
from which those who have committed them may, by 
subsequent morality, emancipate themselves, with diffe- 
rent degrees of difficulty, and with more or less of success. 
A warrant granted by a reformed bacon-stealer would be 
absurd; but there is hardly any reason why a foolish 
hot-brained young blockhead, who chose to favour the 
mutineers at the Nore when he was sixteen years of age, 
may not make a very loyal subject, and a very respect- 
able and respected magistrate, when he is forty years of 
age, and has cast his Jacobine teeth, and fallen into the 
practical jobbing and loyal baseness which so commonly 
developes itself about that period of life. 

Is it to be believed that a governor, placed over a land 
of convicts, and capable of guarding his limbs from any 
sudden collision with odometrous stones, or vertical 
posts of direction, should make no distinction between 
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the simple convict and the double and treble convict — 
the man of three juries^ who has three times appeared 
at the Bailey, trilarcenous — three times driven over the 

TEANSPORT SHIPS. 

We were a little surprised at the scanty limits allowed 
to convicts for sleeping on board the transports, Mr. 
Bigge (of whose sense and humanity we really have not 
the slightest doubt) states eighteen inches to be quite 
suflBcient — twice the length of a small sheet of letter 
paper. The printer's devil, who carries our works to the 
press, informs us, that the allowance to the demons of the 
type is double foolscap length, or tweniy-four inches. 
The great city upholsterers generally consider six feet as 
barely sufficient for a person rising in business, and assist- 
ing occasionally at official banquets, — [-&. B. 1823.] 

A VOYAGE TO BOTANY BAY. 

While a convict vessel lay at anchor, about to sail, a 
boat from shore reached the ship, and from it stepped a 
clerk from the Bank of England. The convicts felici- 
tated themselves upon the acquisition of so gentlemanlike 
a companion ; but it soon turned out that the visitant bad 
no intention of making so long a voyage. Finding that 
they were not to have the pleasure of his company, the 
convicts very naturally thought of picking his pockets; 
the necessiiy of which professional measure was prevented 
by a speedy distribution of their contents. Forth from 
his bill-case this votary of Plutus drew his nitidNewlands ; 
all the forgers and utterers were mustered on deck ; and 
to each of them was well and truly paid into his hand a 
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five pomid note : less acceptable, perhaps, than if pri- 
vately removed from the person, but still joyfully received. 
This -was well intended on the part of the directors : but 
the consequences it is scarcely necessary to enumerate ; 
a large stock of rum was immediately laid in from the 
circumambient slop boats ; and the materials of constant 
intoxication secured for the rest of the voyage. — \E. B, 
1823.] 

AECHITECTURE AT BOTANY BAT. 

Obhahsntal architecture in Botany Bay! How it 
could enter into the head of any human being to adorn 
public buildings at the Bay, or to aim at any other 
architectural purpose but the exclusion of wind and rain, 
we are utterly at a loss to conceive. Such an expense 
is not only kunentable for the waste of property it makes 
in the particular instance, but because it destroys that 
guarantee of sound sense which the Crovenmxent at 
home must require in those who preside over distant 
colonies. A man who thinks of pillars and pilasters, 
when half the colony are wet through for want of any 
covering at all, cannot be a wise or prudent person. He 
seems to be ignorant, that the prevention of rheumatism 
in ail young colonies is a much more important object 
than the gratification of taste^ or the display of skill. — 
[E. R 1823,] 

COLONIAL BBEWEBIES. 

What two ideas are more inseparable than Beer and 
Britannia? — what event more awfully important to an 
English colony, than the erection of its first brew- 
house?— [i?. 5. 1823.] 
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SELF-GOVERNMENT IN AUSTRALIA. 

The time of course will come when it would be in the 
highest degree unjust and absurd, to refuse to that 
settlement the benefit of popuUr institutions. But they 
are too young, too few, and too deficient for such civilised 
machinery at present. " I cannot come to serve upon 
the jury — the waters of the Hawkesbury are out, .and I 
have a mile to swim — the kangaroos will break into my 
com — the convicts have robbed me — my little boy has 
been bitten by an omithorynchus paradoxus — I have 
sent a man fifty miles with a sack of flour to buy a pair 
of breeches for the assizes, and he is not returned.'* 
These are the excuses which, in new colonies, always 
prevent Trial by Jury ; and make it desirable, for the 
first half century of their existence, that they should live 
under the simplicity and convenience of despotism — 
such modified despotism (We mean) as a British House 
of Commons will permit, in the governors of their dis- 
tant colonies.— [i?. R. 1823.] 

* 

CEYLON IN 1803. 

The geographical figure of our possessions in Ceylon is 
whimsical enough ; we possess the whole of the sea-coast, 
and enclose in a periphery the unfortimate Eong of 
Candia, whose rugged and mountainous dominions may 
be compared to a coarse mass of iron, set in a circle of 
silver. The Popilian ring, in which this votary of 
Buddha has been so long held by the Portuguese and 
Dutch, has infused the most vigilant jealousy into the 
government, and rendered it as difficult to enter the 
kingdom of Candia, as if it were Paradise or China; 
and yet, once there, always there ; for the difficulty of 
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departing is just as great as the difficulty of arriving ; 
and his Gandian Excellency^ who has used every device 
in his power to keep them out^ is seized with such an 
affection for those who baffle his defensive artifices^ that 
he can on no account suffer them to depart. He has 
been known to detain a string of four or five Dutch 
embassies^ till various members of the legation died of 
old age at his court, while they were expecting an answer 
to their questions^ and a return to their presents : and 
his Majesty once exasperated a little French ambassador 
to such a degree, by the various pretences under which 
he kept him at his court, that this lively member of the 
Corps Diplomatique, one day, in a furious passion, 
attacked six or seven of his Majesty's largest elephants 
sword in hand, and would, in all probability, have 
reduced them to mince-meat, if the poor beasts had not 
been saved from the unequal combat. — [E. B. 1823.] 

MALAYS. 

This is truly a tremendous people ! When assassins 
and blood-hounds will fall into rank and file, and the 
most furious savages submit (with no diminution of their 
ferocity) to the science and discipline of war^ they only 
want a Malay Bonaparte to lead them to the conquest of 
the world. Our curiosity has always been very highly 
excited by the accoimts of this singular people ; and we 
cannot help thinking, that^ one day or another, when 
they are more full of opium than usual, they vdll run a 
muck from Cape Comorin to the Caspian. — [Ju R. 1803.] 

THE KING OF KANDT. 

The King of Candia is of course despotic; and the 
history of his life and reign presents the same mono- 
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tonoufl ostentation^ and baby-like caprice^ which charac- 
terise Oriental governments. In public audiences he 
appears like a great fool^ squatting on his hams; far 
surpassing gingerbread in splendour ; and^ after asking 
some such idiotical question^ as whether Europe is in 
Asia or Africa, retires with a flourish of trumpets very 
much out of time. For his private amusement, he rides 
on the nose of an elephant, plays with his jewels, sprinkles 
his courtiers with rose-water, and feeds his gold and 
silver fish. If his tea is not sweet enough, he impales 
his footman ; and smites ofif the heads of half a dozen of 
his noblemen^ if he has a pain in his own. — [E. R. 
1803.] 

PEAEL FISHERY. 

A GOMitiON mode of theft practised by the common 
people engaged in the pearl fishery, is by swallowing the 
pearls. Whenever any one is suspected of having 
swallowed these precious pills of Cleopatra, the police 
apothecaries are instantly sent for ; a hriah cathartic is 
• immediately despatched after the truant pearl, with the 
strictest orders to apprehend it, in whatever comer of 
the viscera it may be foimd lurking. — [E. R. 1803.] 



RELATIONS OF MANKIND. 

By what curious links, and fantastical relations, are 
mankind connected together ! At the distance of half 
the globe, a Hindoo gains his support by groping at the 
bottom of the sea for the morbid concretion of a shell- 
fish, to decorate the throat of a London alderman's wife. 
—[E.R. 1803.] 
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THE HONBY-BIED OF CEYLON. 

AMONa the great variety of birds in Ceylon, we were 
struck with Mr. Percival's account of the honey-bird, 
into whose body the soul of a common informer appears 
to have migrated. It makes a loud and shrill noise, to 
attract the notice of anybody whom it may perceive ; 
and thus inducing him to follow the course it points out 
leads him to the tree where the bees have concealed their 
treasure; after the apiary has been robbed, this feathered 
scoundrel gleans his reward from the hive. The list of 
Ceylonese snakes is hideous ; and we become reconciled 
to the crude and cloudy land in which we live, from re- 
flecting, that the indiscriminate activity of the sun gene- 
rates what is loathsome, as well as what is lovely; that 
the asp reposes under the rose ; and the scorpion crawls 
under the fragrant flower, and the luscious fruit. — [^E. R, 
1803.] 

AN BAST INDIAN CHAPLAINCY. 

The best history of a serpent we ever remember to 
have read, was of one killed near one of our settlements 
in the East Indies ; in whose body they foimd the chap- 
lain of the garrison, all in black, the Eev. Mr. , 

(somebody or other, whose name we have forgotten) and 
who, after having been missing for above a week, was dis- 
covered in thisvery inconvenient situation. — [JE'. R, 1803.] 

THE TALIPOT TREE. 

A LEAF of the talipot tree is a tent to the soldier, a 
parasol to the traveller, and a book to the scholar. It is 
a natural umbrella, and is of as^ eminent service in that 
country as a great-coat tree would be in this. — \E, R. 
1803.] 
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COUNTEY GENTLEMEN AS NATURALISTS. 

There is somethings too^ to be highly respected and 
praised in the conduct of a country gentleman who^ 
instead of exhausting life in the chase^ has dedicated 
a considerable portion of it to the pursuit of know- 
ledge. There are so many temptations to complete 
idleness in the life of a coimtry gentleman^ so many 
examples of it^ and so much loss to the community 
from it, that every exception from the practice is 
deserving of great praise. Some country gentlemen 
must remain to do the business of their coimties ; but, 
in general, there are many more than are wanted ; and, 
generally speaking also, they are a class who should be 
stimulated to greater exertions. Sir Joseph Banks, a 
squire of large fortune in Lincolnshire, might have given 
up his existence to double-barrelled guns and persecu- 
tions of poachers — and all the benefits derived from 
his wealth, industry, and personal exertion in the 
cause of science, would have been lost to the com- 
munity.— [JF. iZ. 1826.] 

MR. WATERTON'S WANDERINGS. 

Mb.Wat£RT0N complains, that the trees of Gruianaare 
not more than six yards in circumference — a magnitude 
in trees which it is not easy for a Scotch imagination to 
reach.— [JF.iZ. 1826.] 

THE FORESTS OF GUIANA. 

How far does the gentle reader imagine the campanero 
may be heard, whose size is that of a jay ? Perhaps 300 
yards. Poor innocent, ignorant reader ! unconscious of 
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what Nature has done in the forests of Cayenne^ and 
measuring the force of tropical intonation by the sounds 
of a Scotch duck I The campanero may be heard three 
miles 1 — ^this single little bird being more powerful than 
the belfry of a cathedral, ringing for a new dean — just 
appointed on account of shabby politics, small under- 
standing, and good family I 

It is impossible to contradict a gentleman who has 
been in the forests of Cayenne ; but we are determined, 
as soon as a campanero is brought to England, to make 
him toll in a public place, and hare the distance 
measured.— [jF. R 1826.] 

CUI BONO. 

The toucan has an enormous bill, makes a noise like 
a puppy dog, and lays his eggs in hollow trees. How 
astonishing are the freaks and fancies of nature ! To 
what purpose, we say, is a bird placed in the woods of 
Cayenne with a bill a yard long, making a noise like a 
puppy dog, and laying eggs in hollow trees? The 
toucans, to be sure, might retort, to what purpose were 
gentlemen in Bond Street created ? To what purpose 
were certain foolish prating Members of Parliament 
created ? — pestering the House of Commons with their 
ignorance and folly, and impeding the business of the 
country ? There is no end of such questions. So we 
will not enter into the metaphysics of the toucan. — [JE', 
R. 1826.] 

IN SUSPENSE. 

The sloth, in its wild state, spends its life in trees, and 
never leaves them but from force or accident. The 
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eagle to the sky^the mole to the ground^the sloth to the 
tree ; but what is most extraordinary, he lives not v/pon 
the branches, but under them. He moves suspended, 
rests suspended, sleeps suspended, and passes his life in 
suspense — like a young clergymsm distantly related to a 
bishop. — [E. R. 1826.] 

INSECTS m THE TROPICS. 

Insects are the curse of tropical climates. The B6te 
rouge lays the foundation of a tremendous ulcer. In a 
moment you are covered with ticks. Chigoes bury 
themselves in your flesh, and hatch a large colony of 
young chigoes in a few hours. They will not live toge- 
ther, but every chigoe sets up a separate ulcer, and has 
his own private portion of pus. Flies get entry into 
your mouth, into your eyes, into your nose; you eat flies, 
drink flies, and breathe flies. Lizards, cockroaches, and 
snakes, get into the bed ; ants eat up the books ; scor- 
pions sting you on the foot. Every thing bites, stings, 
or bruises; every second of your existence you are 
woimded by some piece of animal life that nobody has 
ever seen before, except Swammerdam and Meriam. An 
insect with eleven legs is swimming in your teacup, a 
nondescript with nine wings is struggling in the small 
beer, or a caterpillar with several dozen eyes in his belly 
is hastening over the bread and butter 1 All nature is 
alive, and seems to be gathering all her entomological 
hosts to eat you up, as you are standing, out of your 
coat, waistcoat, and breeches. Such are the tropics. All 
this reconciles us to our dews, fogs, vapours, and drizzle 
— to our apothecaries rushing about with gargles and 
tinctures — to our old, British, constitutional coughs, sore 
throats, and swelled faces. — [JF. R. 1826.] 
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THE DANES. 

The Danish character is not agreeable. It is marked 
by silence, phlegm, and reserve. A Dane is the excess 
and extravagance of a Dutchman ; more breeched, more 
ponderous, and more saturnine. He is not often a bad 
member of society in the great points of morals, and 
seldom a good one in the lighter requisites of manners. 
His understanding is alive only to the useful and the 
profitable : he never lives for what is merely gracious, 
courteous, and ornamental. His faculties seem to be 
drenched and slackened by the eternal fogs in which he 
resides ; he is never alert, elastic, nor serene. His state 
of animal spirits is so low, that what in other coimtries 
would be deemed dejection, proceeding from casual mis- 
fortune, is the habitual tenour and complexion of his 
mind. In all the operations of his imderstanding he 
must have time. He is capable of undertaking great 
journeys; but he travels only a foot pace, and never leaps 
nor runs. He loves arithmetic better than lyric poetry, 
and aflfects Cocker rather than Pindar. He is slow to 
speak of fountains and amorous maidens : but can take 
a spell at porisms as well as another; and will make pro- 
foimd and extensive combinations of thought, if you pay 
him for it, and do not insist that he shall either be brisk 
or hnel— [KB. 1803.] 

LAPLANDERS. 

In reading Mr. Catteau's accoimt of the congealed and 
blighted Laplanders, we were struck with tiie infinite 
delight they must have in dying; the only circumstance 
in which they can enjoy any superiority over the rest of 
mankind; or which tends, in their instance, to verify the 
theory of the equality of human condition. — [^. JB.1803.] 
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MEDICAL COURAGE. 

The boldness and enterprise of medical men is quite 
as striking as the courage displayed in battle, and evinces 
how much the power of encountering danger depends 
upon habit. Many a military veteran would tremble to 
feed upon pus ; to sleep in sheets running with water ; or 
to draw up the breath of feverish patients. Dr. White 
might not, perhaps, have marched up to a battery with 
great alacrity; but Dr. White, in the year 1801, inocu- 
lated himself in the arms with recent matter taken from 
the bubo of a pestiferous patient, and rubbed the same 
matter upon different parts of his body. With somewhat 
less of courage, and more of injustice, he wrapt his Arab 
servant in the bed of a person just dead of the plague. 
The Doctor died ; and the Doctor's man (perhaps to prove 
his master's theory, that the plague was not contagious) 
ran away. — The bravery of our naval officers never pro- 
duced any thing superior to this therapeutic heroism of 
the Doctor's. — \_E. R. 1803.] 



TURKISH DISCIPLINE. 

There is at present, in the Turkish army, a curious 
mixture of the severest despotism in the commander, and 
the most rebellious insolence in the soldier. When the 
soldier misbehaves, the Vizier cuts his head off, and places 
it under his arm. When the soldier is dissatisfied with 
the Vizier, he fires his ball through his tent, and admo- 
nishes him, by these messengers, to a more pleasant ex- 
ercise of his authority. — [E. R. 1803.] 
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ENEBGT AND EXCESS. 

The governed soon learn to distinguish between sys* 
tematic energy and the excesses of casual and capricious 
cruelty ; the one awes them into submission^ the other 
rouses them to revenge. — [E. B. 1803.] 

TUBKISH REFOBMS. 

What is become of all the reforms of the fstmous 
Gazi Hassan ? The blaze of partial talents is soon ex- 
tinguished. Never was there so great a prospect of 
improvement as that afforded by the exertions of this 
celebrated man, who, in spite of the ridicule thrown 
upon him by Baron de Tott, was such a man as the 
Turks cannot expect to see again once in a century. He 
had the whole power of the Turkish empire at his dis- 
posal for fifteen years ; and, after repeated efforts to im- 
prove the army, abandoned the scheme as totally 
impracticable. The celebrated Bonneval, in his time, 
and De Tott since, made the same attempt with the same 
success. They are not to be taught; and six months 
after his death, everything the present Capitan Pacha 
has done will be immediately pulled to pieces. — [JF. iJ. 
1803.] 

NATIONAL CHABACTEEISTICS. 

Thebe are goitres out of the Valais, extortioners who 
do not worship Moses, oat cakes south of the Tweed, 
and balm beyond the precincts of Gilead. If nothing 
can be said to exist pre-eminently and emphatically in 
one country, which exists at all in another, then French- 
men are not gay, nor Spaniards grave, nor are gentle- 
men of the Milesian race remarkable for their disin- 
terested contempt of wealth in their connubial relations. 
—[2P. JR. 1803.] 
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TENACITT OF IGNORANCE. 

It must be a general fact^ at all times^ that gross 
ignorance more tenaciously adheres to a custom once 
adopted, because it respecta that custom as an ultimate 
rule, and does not discern cases of exception by appeal- 
ing to any higher rule upon which the first is found. — 
[E. B. 1803.] 

PEOVIDBNTIAL INTERFERENCE. 

Thebe is something so natural, and so closely derived 
from human govemmentB, in the notion of the im- 
mediate interference of Providence, that mankind are 
only weaned^ &om it by centuries of contradiction and 
discussion.— \E. B. 1803.] 

AFRICAN SUPERSTITIONS. 

The desire of penetrating into futurity, and the be- 
lief that some persons are capable of doing it, is as 
difficult to eradicate from the human mind, as is the 
belief in an vm/medmU Providence; and consequently, 
the Africans not only have their ordeal, but their con- 
jurors and magicians, who are appealed to in all the 
difficulties and uncertainties of life, and who always, 
of course, preserve their authority, though they are 
perpetually showing, by the clearest evidence of facts, 
upon what sort of foundation. — [E. B. 1803.] 

AFRICAN LITIGATION. 

The Africans are very litigious ; and display^ in their 
lawsuit! or palavers, a most forensic exuberance of 
images, and loquacity of speech. Their criminal causes 
are frequently terminated by selling one of the parties 
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into alavery; and the Christians are always ready to 
purchase either the plaintiff or defendant^ or both; 
together with all the witnesses, and any other human 
creature who is of a dusky colour, and worships the 
great idol Boo-Boo-Boo, with eleven heads. — [E. JJ. 
1803.] 

AFBICAIC MEBBIMENT. 

Thb Pagan A&ican is commonly a merry, dancing 
animal, given to every species of antic and apish amuse- 
ment ; and aft he is unacquainted with the future and 
promised delights of the Arabian prophet, he enjoys the 
bad music, and imperfect beauty of this world, with a 
most eager and undisturbed relish. — [JE'. JJ. 1803.] 

BLACKS AND WHITES. 

Thi Ashantees believe that a higher sort of God takes 
care of the whites, and that they are left to the care of 
an inferior species of deities. Still the black kings and 
black nobility are to go to the upper gods after death, 
where iliey are to enjoy eternally the state and luxury 
which was their portion on earth. For this reason a 
certain number of cooks, butlers, and domestics of every 
description, are sacrificed on their tombs. — [E* i2. 1803.] 

FOEBIDDEN MEATS. 

Ths Ashantees please their gods by avoiding parti- 
cular sorta of meat; but the prohibited viand is not 
always the same. Some curry favour by eating no 
veal; some seek protection by avoiding pork; others 
say, that the real monopoly which the 'celestials widi to 
e^ablish is that of beef— and so they piously and 
pradently rush into a course of mutton««'[£. B. 1803.] 
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USES OF CONQUEST. 

Nothing in this world is created in vain: lions, tigers, 
conquerors, have their nse. Ambitious monarchs, who 
are the curse of civilised nations, are the civilisers of 
savage people. With a number of little independent 
hordes, civilisation is impossible. They must have a 
common interest before there can be peace; and be 
directed by one will before there can be order. When 
mankind are prevented from daily quarrelling and fight- 
ing, they first begin to improve; and all this, we are 
afraid, is only to be accomplished, in the first instance, 
by some great conqueror. We sympathise, therefore, 
with the victories of the King of Ashantee — and feel 
ourselves, for the first time, in love with military glory. 
The ex-Emperor of the French would, at Coomassie, 
Dagwumba, or Inta, be an eminent benefactor to the 
human race. — \E. It. 1823.] 



THE AMERICAN CHARACTER NOT HEROIC. 

The Americans are a brave, industrious, and acute 
people ; but they have hitherto given no indications of 
genius ; and made no approaches to the heroic, either in 
their morality or character. 

Their Franklins and Washingtons, and all other sages 
and heroes of their revolution, were bom and bred 
subjects of the King of England — and not among the 
freest or most valued of his subjects. And, since the 
period of their separation, a far greater proportion of 
their statesmen and artists and political writers have 
been foreigners, than ever occurred before in the history 
of any civilised and educated people. Dnpng the 
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thirty or forty years of their independence^ they have 
done absolutely nothing for the Sciences^ for the Arts, 
for literature^ or even for the statesman-like studies of 
Politics or Political Economy.— \E. B. 1820.] 



WHAT HAS AMEBICA DONE? 

In the four quarters of the globe^ who reads an 
American book? or goes to an American play ? or looks 
at an American picture or statue? What does the world 
yet owe to American physicians or surgeons? What 
new substances have their chemists discovered ? or what 
old ones have they analysed? What new constellations 
have been discovered by the telescopes of Americans? 
What have they done in the mathematics ? Who drinks 
out of American glasses ? or eats from American plates ? 
or wears American coats or gowns ? or sleeps in American 
blankets? Finally, under which of the old tyrannical 
governments of Europe is every sixth man a slave, whom 
bis fellow-creatures may buy and sell and torture? — 
\E. R 1820.] 

SLAVEBY IN THE UNITED STATES. 

The great curse of America is the institution of Slavery 
— of itself far more than the foulest blot upon their 
national character, and an evil which counterbalances all 
the excisemen, licensers, and tax-gatherers of England. 
No virtuous man ought to trust his own character^ or the 
character of his children, to the demoralising effects pro- 
duced by commanding slaves. Justice, gentleness, pity, 
and humility, soon give way before them. C!onscience 
suspends its functions. The love of command — ^the im- 
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patience of restraint, get the better of every other feeling ; 
and cruelty has no other limit than fear. — \E* 22. 1818.] 

THE BLOT OF AMERICA. 

Etert American who loves his country should dedi- 
cate his whole life, and every faculty of his soul, to 
efface this foul stain from its character. If nations rank 
according to their wisdom and their virtue, what right 
has the American, a scourger and murderer of slaves, to 
compare himself with the least and lowest of the Euro- 
pean nations ? — much more with this great and hu- 
mane coimtry, where the greatest lord dare not lay'a' 
finger upon the meanest peasant? What is freedom, 
where all are not free? where the greatest of God's 
blessings is limited, with impious caprice, to the colour 
of the body? — [i?. R. 1818.] 

INCONSISTENCY OF SLAVERY AND FREE INSTITUTIONS. 

Let the world judge which is the most liable to cen- 
sure — we who, in the midst of our rottenness, have 
torn off the manacles of slaves all over the world ; — or 
they who, with their idle purity, and useless perfection, 
have remained mute and careless, while groans echoed 
and whips clanked round the very walls of their spotless 
Congress. We wish well to America — we rejoice in 
her prosperity — and are delighted to resist the absurd 
impertinence with which the character of her people in 
often treated in this country: but the existence of 
slavery in America is an atrocious crime, with which no 
measure can be kept — ^for which her situation affords 
no sort of apology — ^which makes liberty itself dis« 
trusted, and the boast of it disgusting. — [E. B, 1818.] 
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BUPTUBB OF THE UIHON. 

Thb Americans are a very Bensible, reflecting people, 
and have conducted their affairs extremely well ; bat it 
is scarcely possible to conceive that such an empire 
should very long remain imdivided, or that the dwellers 
on the Columbia should have common interest with the 
navigators of the Hudson and the Delaware. — [E. R. 
1818.] 

OLD COUNTKIES LEAST EXPENSIVE. 

Ekglakd is, to be sure, a very expensive country ; but 
a miUion of millions has been expended in making it 
habitable and comfortable ; and this is a constant source 
of revenue, or, what is the same thing, a constant di- 
minution of expense to every man living in it. No 
country, in &ct^ is so expensive as one which human 
beings are just beginning to inhabit ; — where there are 
no roads, no bridges, no skill, no help, no combination 
of powers, and no force of capital. — [E. B. 1818.] 

NAVAL POWER OP ENGLAND AND THE UNITED 

STATES. 

It wotild be the height of madness in America to run 
into another naval war with this country if it could be 
averted by any other means than a sacrifice of proper 
dignity and character. They have, comparatively, no 
land revenue ; and, in spite of the Frcmklin and Ghter' 
riire, though lined with cedar and mounted with brass 
cannon, they must soon be reduced to the same state 
which has been described by Dr. Seybert, and from 
which they were so opportunely extricated by the treaty 
of Ghent.— [jK R. 1820.] 
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BEITISH TAXATION. 

We can inform Jonathan what are the inevitable con- 
sequences of being too fond of glory ; — Taxes upon every 
article which enters into the mouth, or covers the back, 
or is placed under the foot — taxes upon everything 
which it is pleasant to see, hear, feel, smell, or taste — 
taxes upon warmth, light, and locomotion — taxes on 
every thing on earth, and the waters under the earth — 
on every thing that comes from abroad, or is grown at 
home — taxes on the raw material — taxes on every 
fresh value that is added to it by the industry of man — 
taxes on the sauce which pampers man's appetite, and 
the drug that restores him to health — on the ermine 
which decorates the judge, and the rope which hangs 
the criminal — on the poor man's salt, and the rich 
man's spice — on the brass nails of the cofl&n, and the 
ribands of the bride — at bed or board, couchant or 
levant, we must pay. — The schoolboy whips his taxed 
top — the beardless youth manages his taxed horse, with 
a taxed bridle, on a taxed road: — and the dying English- 
man, pouring his medicine, which has paid 7 per cent, 
into a spoon that has paid 15 per cent, — flings himself 
back upon his chintz bed, which has paid 22 per cent. — 
and expires in the arms of an apothecary who has paid 
a licence of a himdred poimds for the privilege of put- 
ting him to death. His whole property is then im- 
mediately taxed from 2 to 10 per cent. Besides the 
probate, large fees are demanded for burying him in the 
chancel; his virtues are handed down to posterity on 
taxed marble ; and be is then gathered to his fathers— 
to be taxed no more. — [K JS. 1820.] 
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AMEEICAN PEIVILEGES. 

Ahebioa is exempted, by its very newness as a nation, 
from many of the evils of the old governments of 
Europe. It has no mischievous remains of feudal in- 
stitutions, and no violations of political economy sanc- 
tioned by time, and older than the age of reason. If a 
man find a partridge upon his ground eating his com, in 
any part of Kentucky or Indiana, he may kill it even if 
his father be not a Doctor of Divinity. — [E. R. 1824.] 



LIBEETY OF TRADES. 

Though America is a confederation of republics, they 
are in many cases much more amalgamated than the 
various parts of Great Britain. If a citizen of the United 
States can make a shoe, he is at liberty to make a shoe 
any where between Lake Ontario and New Orleans, — he 
may sole on the Mississippi, — heel on the Missouri, — 
measure Mr. Birkbeck on the little Wabash, or take 
(which our best politicians do not find an easy matter) 
the length of Mr. Munro's foot on the banks of the 
Potowmac. But woe to the cobbler, who, having made 
Hessian boots for the alderman of Newcastle, should 
venture to invest with these coriaceous integuments the 
leg of a liege subject at York. A yellow ant in a nest 
of red ants — a butcher's dog in a fox-kennel — a mouse 
in a bee-hive, — all feel the effects of untimely intrusion; 
— but far preferable their fate to that of the misguided 
artisan, who, misled by sixpenny histories of England, 
and conceiving his coimtry to have been xmited at the 
Heptarchy, goes forth from his native town to stitch 
Ireely within the sea-girt limits of Albion. Him the 
mayor, him the alderman, him the recorder, him the 
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quarter sessions would worry. Him the justices before 
trial would long to get into the treadmill ; but the mo- 
ment he was tried^ they would push him in with redoubled 
energy^ and leave him to tread himself into a conviction 
of the barbarous institutions of his corporation-divided 
country. — [E. B. 1824.] 

WIGS AND GOWNS. 

The Americans, we believe, are the first persons who 
have discarded the tailor in the administration of justice, 
and his auxiliary the barber — two persons of endless 
importance in the codes and pandects of Europe. A 
judge administers justice, without a calorific wig and 
parti-coloured gown, in a coat and pantaloons. ' He is 
obeyed, however; and life and property are not badly 
protected in the United States. — [E. R 1824.] 

EQUALITY OF DEESS. 

The true progress of refinement, we conceive, is to 
discard all the mountebank drapery of barbarous ages. 
One row of gold and fur falls off after another from 
the robe of power, and is picked up and worn by the 
parish beadle and the exhibitor of wild beasts. Mean- 
time, the afflicted wiseacre mourns over equality of gar- 
ment; and wotteth not of two men, whose doublets 
have cost alike, how one shall command and the other 
obey. — [E. R. 1824.] 

AMEBIGAN LITEBATUBB IN 1818. 

LiTEBATUBE the Americans have none — no native 
literature, we mean. It is all imported. They had a 
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Franklin, indeed ; and may aflFord to live for half a cen- 
tury on his fame. There is, or was, a Mr. Dwight, who 
wrote some poems^ and his baptismal name was Timothy. 
There is also a small accotmt of Virginia by Jeflferson, 
and an epic by Joel Barlow : and some pieces of plea- 
santry by Mr. Irving. But why should the Americans^ 
write books, when a six weeks' passage brings them, in ^ 
their own tongue, our sense, science, and genius, in bales 
and hogsheads ? Prairies, steam-boats, grist-mills, are 
their natural objects for centuries to come. Then, when 
they have got to the Pacific Ocean — epic poems, plays, 
pleasures of memory, and all the elegant gratifications 
of an ancient people who have tamed the wild earth, 
and set down to amuse themselves. — This is the natu- 
ral march of human afiG^s. — {E. B. 1818.] 



AMEEICAN SENSITIVENESS. 

It is rather surprising that such a people, spreading 
rapidly over so vast a portion of the earth, and cultivat- 
ing all the liberal and useful arts so successfully, should 
be so extremely sensitive and touchjr as the Americans 
are said to be. 

It is very natural that we Scotch, who live in a little 
shabby scraggy comer of a remote island, with a climate 
which cannot ripen an apple, should be jealous of the 
aggressive pleasantry of more favoured people; but 
that Americans, who have done so much for themselves, 
and received so much from nature, should be flung into 
such convulsions by English Beviewers and Alagazines, 
is really a sad specimen of Columbian juvenility. — [E. 
R 1824.] 
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ME. BULL'S SULKINESS. 

Thebe is nothing which an Englishman enjoys more 
than the pleasure of sulkiness, — of not being forced 
to hear a word from anybody which may occasion to him 
the necessity of replying. It is not so much that Mr. 
Bull disdains to talk^ as that Mr. Bull has nothing to 
say. His forefathers have been out of spirits for six or 
seven himdred years, and seeing nothing but fog and 
vapour, he is out of spirits too ; and when there is no 
selling or buying; or no business to settle, he prefers 
being alone and looking at the fire. If any gentleman 
were in distress, he would willingly lend a helping hand ; 
but he thinks it no part of neighbourhood to talk to a 
person because he happens to be near him. In short, 
with many excellent qualities, it must be acknowledged 
that the English are the most disagreeable of all the 
nations of Europe, — more surly and morose, with less 
disposition to please, to exert themselves for the good of 
society, to make small sacrifices, and to put themselves 
out of their way. They are content with Magna Charta 
and Trial by Jury ; and think they are not bound to 
excel the rest of the world in small behaviour, if they 
are superior to them in great institutions. — [E. K 
1818.] 

EXPECTOEATION. 

We are terribly afraid that some Americans spit upon 
the floor, even when that floor is covered by good car- 
pets. Now all claims to civilisation are suspended till 
this secretion is otherwise disposed of. No English gen- 
tleman has spit upon the floor since the Heptarchy.-— 
IE. R 1824.] 
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CAPTAIN EOCK IN AMERICA. 

Captain Bock has his descendants in America, Man- 
kind cannot live together without some approximation 
to justice ; and if the actual government will not govern 
well, or cannot govern well, is too wicked or too weak 
to do so — then men prefer Bock to anarchy. — \E. R. 
1824.] 

AMBMCAN FREEDOM AND AMERICAN SLAVERY. 

Ahebica seems, on the whole, to be a country possess- 
ing vast advantages, and little inconveniences ; they have 
a cheap government, and bad roads ; they pay no tithes, 
and have stage coaches without springs. They have no 
poor laws and no monopolies — but their inns are in- 
convenient, and travellers are teased with questions. 
They have no collections in the fine arts ; but they have 
no Lord Chancellor, and they can go to law without ab- 
solute ruin. They cannot make Latin verses, but they 
expend immense sums in the education of the poor. In 
all this the balance is prodigiously in their favour : but 
then comes Vie great disgrace and danger of America — 
the existence of slavery, which, if not timeously cor- 
rected, will one day entail (and ought to entail) a bloody 
(servile war upon the Americans — which will separate 
America into slave states and states disclaiming slavery, 
and which remains at present as the foulest blot in the 
moral character of that people. A high-minted nation, 
who cannot endure the slightest act of foreign aggres- 
sion, and who revolt at the very shadow of domestic ty- 
ranny, beat with cart-whips, and bind with chains, and 
murder for the merest trifles, wretched human beings 
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who are of a more dusky colour than themselves ; and 
have recently admitted into their Union a new State, 
with the express permission of ingrafting this atrocious 
wickedness into their constitution ! No one can admire 
the simple wisdom and manly firmness of the Americans 
more than we do, or more despise the pitiful propensity 
which exists among Q-ovemment runners to vent their 
small spite at their character; but on the subject of 
slavery, the conduct of America is, and has been, most 
reprehensible. It is impossible to speak of it with too 
much indignation and contempt ; but for it we should 
look forward with unqualified pleasure to such a land of 
freedom and such a magnificent spectacle of hutnan 
happiness. — [E. R. 1824.] 

AMEEICAN EEPUBIATION. 

The Americans, who boast to have improved the in- 
stitutions of the old world, have at least equalled its 
crimes. A great nation, after trampling under foot all 
earthly tyranny, has been guilty of a fraud as enormous 
as ever disgraced the worst king of the most degraded 
nation of Europe. — [Letters on American DebtsJ] 

AMERICAN BAD FAITH. 

Little did the friends of America expect it, and sad 
is the spectacle to see you rejected by every State in 
Europe, as a nation with whom no contract can be made, 
because none will be kept ; imstable in the very founda- 
tions of social life, deficient in the elements of good faith, 
men who prefer any load of infemy however great, to 
any pressure of taxation however light,— [Zeftew on 
American Debts.'] 



AMERICAN BEPUDIATION. 4T 

RBVUI^ION CATJSBD BY AMERICAN BEPUDIATION. 

I AK no enemy to America. I loved and admired 
honest America when she respected the laws of pounds^ 
shillings^ and pence ; and I thought the United States 
the most magnificent picture of human happiness: I 
meddle now in these matters because I hate fraud — 
because I pity the misery it has occasioned — because I 
mourn over the hatred it has excited against free institu- 
tions. — {Letters on Americcm Debts.'] 

PBNNSYLVANU PLUNDBREES. 

I msTEB meet a Fennsylvanian at a London dinner 
without feeling a disposition to seize and divide him ; — 
to allot his beaver to one sufferer and his coat to another 
— to appropriate his pocket-handkerchief to the orphan, 
and to comfort the widow with his silver watch, Broad- 
way rings, and the London Gruide, which he always carries 
in his pockets. How such a man can set himself down 
at an English table without feeling that he owes two 
or three pounds to every man in company I am at a loss 
to conceive : he has no more right to eat with honest 
men than a leper has to eat with clean men. If he have 
a particle of honour in his composition he should shut 
himself up, and say, " I cannot mingle with you, I belong 
to a degraded people — I must hide myself — I am a 
plunderer from Pennsylvania." 

Figure to yourself a Pennsylvanian receiving fo- 
reigners in his own country, walking over the public 
works with them, and showing them Larcenous Lake, 
Swindling Swamp, Crafty Canal, and Hogues' Bailway, 
and other dishonest works. *^ This swamp we gained, 
(says the patriotic borrower) by the repudiated loan of 
1828. Our canal robbery was in 1830; we pocketed 
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your good people's money for the railroad only last year." 
.All this may seem very smart to the Americans ; but if 
I had the misfortune to be bom among such a people, 
the land of my fathers should not retain me a single 
moment after the act of repudiation. I would appeal 
from my fathers to my forefathers. I would fly to 
Newgate for greater purity of thought, and seek in the 
prisons of England for better rules of life. — [Letters on 
American Debts.'] 

AMERICAN CREDIT. 

This new and vain people can never forgive us for 
having preceded them 300 years in civilisation. They 
are prepared to enter into the most bloody wars in Eng- 
land, not on account of Oregon, or boundaries, or right 
of search, but because our clothes and carriages are 
better made, and because Bond Street beats Broadway, 
Wise Webster does all he can to convince the people 
that these are not lawful causes of war; but wars and 
long wars, they will one day or another produce ; and 
this, perhaps, is the only advantage of repudiation. The 
Americans cannot gratify their avarice and ambition at 
once ; they cannot cheat and conquer at the same time. 
The warlike power of every country depends on their 
Three per Cents. If Caesar were to reappear upon earth, 
Wettenhall's list would be more important than his 
Commentaries; Eothschild would open and shut the 
temple of Janus ; Thomas Baring, or Bates, would pro- 
bably command the Tenth Legion, and the soldiers 
would march to battle with loud cries of Scrip and 
Omnium reduced. Consols, and Caesar 1 Now, the Ame- 
ricans have cut themselves off from all resources of 
credit. Having been as dishonest as they can be, they 
are prevented from being as foolish as they wish to be. 
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In the whole habitable globe they cannot borrow a 
guinea^ and they cannot draw the sword because they 
have not money to buy it. 

K I were an American of any of the honest States, I 
would never rest till I had compelled Pennsylvania to be 
as honest as myself. The bad faith of that State brings 
disgrace on all ; just as common snakes are killed be- 
cause vipers are dangerous. 



THE POLLY OF EEPUDLiTlON. 

We all know that the Americans can fight. Nobody 
doubts their courage. I see now in my mind's eye a 
whole army on the plains of Pennsylvania in battle array, 
immense corps of insolvent light infantry, regiments of 
heavy horse debtors, battalions of repudiators, brigades 
of bankrupts, with Vi/vre scms payer, ow mourvr, on 
their banners, and cere alieno on their trumpets : all 
these desperate debtors would fight to the death for 
their country, and probably drive into the sea their in- 
vading creditors. Of their courage^ I repeat again, I 
have no doubt. I wish I had the same confidence in 
their wisdom. But I believe they will become intoxi- 
cated by the flatteiy of imprincipled orators ; and, in- 
stead of entering with us into a noble competition in 
making calico (the great object for which the Anglo- 
Saxon race appears to have been created), they will 
waste their happiness and their money (if they can get 
any) in years of silly, bloody, foolish, and accursed war, 
to prove to the world that Perkins is a real fine gentle- 
man, and that the carronades of the Washington steamer 
will carry further than those of the Britisher Victoria, 
or the Ilobert Peel vessel of war. 

B 
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AMEEICAN PENAKCE. 

As for me, as soon as I hear that the last farthing is 
paid to the last creditor, I will appear on my knees at 
the bar of the Pennsylvanian Senate in the plumeopicean 
robe of American controversy. Each Conscript Jona- 
than shall trickle over me a few drops of tar, and help to 
decorate me with those penal plumes in which the 
vanquished reasoner of the transatlantic world does 
homage to the physical superiority of his opponents. 



VALUE OP PEINCIPLE. 

And now, drab-coloured men of Pennsylvania, there 
is yet a moment left : the eyes of all Europe are an- 
chored upon you — 

*< ghirrexit mundus justis furiis :" 

start up from that trance of dishonesty into which you 
are plunged ; don't think of the flesh which walls about 
your life, but of that sin which has hurled you from the 
heaven of character, which hangs over you like a devour- 
ing pestilence, and makes good men sad, and ruffians 
dance and sing. It is not for Gin Sling and Sherry 
Cobler alone that man is to live, but for those great 
principles against which no argument can be listened to 
— principles which give to every power a double power 
above their functions and their offices, which are the 
books, the arts, the academies that teach, lift up, and 
nourish the world — principles (I am quite serious in 
what I say) above cash, superior to cotton, higher than 
currency — principles, without which it is better to die 
than to'live, which every servant of Q-od, over every sea 
and in all lands, should cheiiali ^^ vsque dd abdita 
spiramenta anirrue. 
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SCIENTIPIC FEUITS OP CONQUEST. 

To military men we have been^ and must be^ indebted 
for our first acquaintance with the interior of many 
countries. Conquest has explored more than ever curi- 
osiiy has done ; 4Uid the path for science has been com- 
monly opened by the sword.— [E. B. 1803.] 

ENGLISH EESERVE. 

The society into which a transient stranger gains the 
most easy access in any country, is not often that which 
ought to stamp the national character ; and no criterion 
can be more fallible, in a people so reserred and inac- 
cessible as the British, who (eyen when they open their 
doors to letters of introduction) cannot for years overcome 
the awkward timidity of their nature. — [E.R. 1803.] 

FRENCH PEECIPITATION. 

The late Mr. Potion, who was sent over into jthis 
country to acquire a knowledge of our criminal law, is 
said to have declared himself thoroughly informed upon 
the subject) after remaining precisely two cmd thvrty 
mimUea in the Old Bailey. — \E. R. 1803.] 

BENEFITS OF AVARICE. 

The avaricious love of gain, which is so feelingly 
deplored, appears to us a principle which, in able hands, 
might be guided to the most salutary purposes. The 
objtct is to encourage the love of labour, which is best 
encouraged by the love of money. — [E. it] 
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PLAIN WBITING. 

Such men, to be sure, have existed as Julius Gsesar ; 
but, in general, a correct and elegant style is hardly 
attainable by those who have passed their lives in action : 
and no one has such a pedantic love of good writing, as 
to prefer mendacious finery to rough and ungrammatical 
truth. — \E. JR.] 

THE INDICATIVE MOOD. 

The whole merit of violent deviations from common 
style depends upon their rarity, and nothing does, for 
ten pages together, but the indicative mood. — \E. JR.] 

ACQUISITION OP GOpD FOEGOTTEN. 

The laborious acquisition of any good we have long 
enjoyed is apt to be forgotten. — \E. Ji.] 

FALSE QUANTITIES. 

A TOUNCt man, who, on a public occasion, makes a 
fiEklse quantity at the outset of life, can seldom or never 
get over it. — \E. JJ.] 

BAD BOOKS. 

The inmiorality of any book (in our estimation) is to 
be determined by the general impressions it leaves on 
those minds whose principles, not yet ossified, are 
capable of affording a less powerful defence to its 
influence.— [jF. iZ. 1803.] 

GILDING THE GALLOWS. 

It is in vain to say the fable evinces, in the last act, 
that vice is productive of misery. We may decorate a 
villain with graces and felicities for nine volumes, and 
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hang him m the last page. This is not teaching virtue, 
but gilding the gallows, and raising up splendid associa- 
tions in favour of being hanged. — [E. R. 1803.] 

PUBLIC OPIKION AND DESPOTIC POWER. 

Mimr governments are despotic in law, which are not 
despotic in fact; not because they are restrained by 
their own moderation, but because, in spite of their 
theoretical omnipotence they are compelled, in many 
important points, to respect either public opinion or the 
opinion of other balancing powers, which without the ex- 
press recognition of law, have gradually sprung up in the 
state. Bussia, and Imperial Bome, had its praetorian 
guards. Turkey has its uhlema. Public opinion almost 
always makes some exceptions to its bUnd and slavish 
submission ; and in bowing its neck to the foot of a sul- 
tan, stipulates how hard he shall tread. — [E. JR. 1803.] 

NUNNERIES. 

Societies of this sort might perhaps be extended to 
other classes, and together countries, with some utility. 
The only objection to a nunnery is, that those who 
change their minds cannot change their situation. That 
a number of unmarried females should collect together 
into one mass, and subject themselves to some few rules 
of convenience, is a system which might afford great 
resources and accommodation to a number of helpless 
individuals, without proving injurious to the community ; 
unless, indeed, any very timid statesman shall be alarmed 
at the progress of celibacy, and imagine that the increase 
and multiplication of the human race may become a 
mere antiquated habit — IE. B. 1803.] 
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PEOTECTION OP THE ACCUSED. 

It is a principle that should never be lost sight of, 
that an accused person is presumed to be innocent; and 
that no other vexation should be imposed upon him 
than what is absolutely necessary for the purposes of 
future investigation. The imprisonment of a poor man, 
because he cannot find bail, is not a gratuitous vexation, 
but a necessary severiiy ; justified only, because no other, 
nor milder mode of security can, in that particular in- 
stance, be produced. — \_E, JB. 1803.] 

ATTRACTION OF HANGING. 

A VEBT curious circumstance took place in the king- 
dom of Denmark, in the middle of the last century, 
relative to the infliction of capital punishments upon 
malefactors. They were attended from the prison to 
the place of execution by priests, accompanied by a very 
numerous procession, singing psalms, &c. &c. : which 
ended, a long discourse was addressed by the priest to 
the culprit, who was hung as soon as he had heard it. 
This spectacle, and all the pious caves bestowed upon the 
criminals, so far seduced the imaginations of the common 
people, that many of them committed murder purposely 
to enjoy such inestimable advantages, and the govern- 
ment was positively obliged to make hanging dull as well 
as deadly, before it ceased to be an object of popular 
ambition.— [J?. JJ. 1802.] 

HOMERIC MORALITY. 

There is, every now and then, some plain coarse 
morality in Homer ; but the most bloody revenge, and 
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the most savage cruelty in warfare^ the ravishing of 
women, and the sale of men, &e. &c. &c.y are circum- 
stances which the old bard seems to relate as the ordi- 
nary events of his times, without ever dreaming that 
there could be much harm in them ; and if it be urged 
that Homer took his ideas of right and wrong from a 
barbarous age, that is just saying, in other words, that 
Homer had very imperfect ideas of natural law. — [E. 
R 1802.] 

BLACK FOPS. 

Thebe is a class of fops not usually designated by 
that epithet — men clothed in profound black, with large 
canes, and strange amorphous hats — of big speech, and 
imperative presence — talkers about Plato — great af- 
fecters of senility — despisers of women, and all the 
graces of life — fierce foes to common sense — abusive 
of the living, and approving no one who has not been 
dead for at least a century. Such fops, as vain, and as 
shallow as their fraternity in Bond Street, diflfer from 
these only as Gorgonius diflfered from Eufillus. — [E. R. 
1803.] 

MEN OF PABADOX. 

Thebe are some men who continue to astonish and 
please the world, even in the support of a bad cause. 
They are mighty in their fallacies, and beautifiil in their 
errors. — \E. JR.] 

SUPERFLUITY OF POETS. 

Though we praise Mr. Broughton for his book, and 
praise him very sincerely, we must warn him against 
that dreadful propensity which young men have for 
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writing verses* There is nothing of which Nature has 
been more bountiful than poets. They swarm like the 
spawn of cod-fish, with a vicious fecundity, that invites 
and requires destruction. To publish verses is become a 
sort of evidence that a man wants sense; which is re- 
pelled not by writing good verses, but by writing excel- 
lent verses. — \E. jR.] 

COLONIAL GOVERNOES. 

It is common, we know, to send a person who is some- 
body's cousin : but, when a new empire is to be founded, 
the Treasury should send out, into some other part 
of the town, for a man of sense and character. — [E. 
i2.] 

QUALIFICATION OF GOVERNOES. 

YouNa surgeons are examined in Surgeons' Hall on 
the methods of cutting off legs and arms before they are 
allowed to practise surgery. An examination on the 
principles of Adam Smith, and a license from Mr. 
Eicardo, seem to be almost a necessary preliminary for 
the appointment of governors. — [E. JK.] 

NOVELS. 

The main question as to a novel is — did it amuse? 
were you surprised at dinner coming so soon ? did you 
mistake eleven for ten, and twelve for eleven ? were you 
too late to dress ? and did you sit up beyond the usual 
hour ? K a novel produces these effects, it is good ; if 
it does not — story, language, love, scandal itself cannot 
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save it It is only meant to please ; and it must do that^ 
or it does nothing. The objection, indeed, to these 
compositions, when they are well done, is, that it is im- 
possible to do anything, or perform any human duty^ 
while we are engaged in them. Who can read Mr. 
Hallam's Middle Ages, or extract the root of an impos- 
sible quantity, or draw up a bond, when he is in the 
middle of Mr. Trebeck and Lady Charlotte Duncan ? 
How can the boy's lesson be heard, about the Jove- 
nourished Achilles, or his six miserable verses upon Dido 
be corrected, when Henry Granby and Mr. Courtenay 
are both making love to Miss Jermyn ? Common life 
palls in the middle of these artificial scenes. All is 
emotion when the book is open — all dull, flat, and 
feeble when it is shut. — [E. R. 1826.] 

• 

CONGRUITT IN HCTION. 

Nobody should suffer his hero to have a black eye, or 
to be pulled by the nose. The Iliad would never have 
come down to these times if Agamemnon had given 
Achilles a box on the ear. We should have trembled 
for the -3Eneid, if any Tyrian nobleman had kicked the 
pious JEneaa in the 4th book. JEneaa may have de- 
served it ; but he could not have founded the Boman 
Empire after so distressing an accident. — [E. R. 1826.] 

A BOBE. 

Lord Chsstebton we have often met with; and suffered 
a good deal from his Lordship : a heavy, pompous, med- 
dling peer, occupying a great share of the conversation — 
saying things in ten words which required only two, and 
evidently convinced that he is making a great impres- 
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sion ; a large man with a large head^ and very landed 
manner; knowing enough to torment his fellow crea- 
tures, not to instruct them — the ridicule of young 
ladies, and the natural butt and target of wit. It is easy 
to talk of carnivorous animals and beasts of prey; but 
does such a man, who lays waste a whole party of 
civilised beings by prosing, reflect upon the joys he spoils, 
and the misery he creates, in the course of his life ? and 
that any one who listens to him through politeness, 
would prefer toothache or ear-ache to his conversation ? 
Does he consider the extreme uneasiness which ensues, 
when the company have discovered a man to be an ex- 
tremely absurd person, at the same time that it is ab- 
solutely impossible to convey, by words or manner, the 
most distant suspicion of the discovery ? And then, who 
pimishes this bore ? What sessions and what assizes for 
him ? What bill is found against him ? Who indicts 
him ? When the judges have gone their vernal and 
autumnal roimds — the sheep-stealer disappears — the 
swindler gets ready for the Bay — the solid parts of the 
murderer are preserved in anatomical collections. But, 
after twenty years of crime, the bore is discovered in the 
same house, in the same attitude, eating the same soup, 
— unpunished, untried, undissected — no scaffold, no 
skeleton — no mob of gentlemen and ladies to gape over 
his last dying speech and confession. — [E. It. 1826.] 

DELPHINE. 

This dismal trash, which has nearly dislocated the 
jaws of every critic among us with gaping, so alarmed 
Buonaparte, that he seized the whole impression, sent 
Madame de Stael out of Paris, and, for aught we know, 
sleeps in a nightcap of steel, and dagger-proof blankets. 
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To IIS it appears rather an attack upon the Ten Com- 
mandments than the goyemment of Buonaparte, and 
calculated not so much to enforce the rights of the 
Bourbons, as the benefits of adultery, murder, and a 
great number of other vices, which have been somehow 
or other strangely neglected in this country, and too 
much so (according to the apparent opinion of Madame 
de Stael) even in France. 

Our general opinion of Delphine is, that it is calcu- 
lated to shed a mild lustre over adultery ; by gentle and 
convenient gradation,^to destroy the modesty and the cau- 
tion of women ; to facilitate the acquisition of easy vices, 
and encumber the difficidty of virtue. What a wretched 
qualification of this censure to add, that the badness of 
the principles is alone corrected by the badness of the 
style, and that this celebrated lady would have been 
very guilty, if she had not been very dulll — [E. R. 
1803.] 

SUBJECTION OF CLEKGT. 

The parochial clergy are as much tmrepresented in 
the English Parliament as they are in the parliament 
of Brobdignag. The bishops make just what laws 
they please, and the bearing they may have on the 
happiness of the clergy at large never for one moment 
comes into the serious consideration of Parliament. — 
lE. R. 1802.] 

UniilTY AND WIT. 

Ths idea of utility is always inimical to the idea of 
wit— [iP. A] 



■^^' 
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A GRACEFUL ILLUSTRATION. 

The resemblance between the sandal tree imparting 
(wliile it falls) its aromatic flavour to the edge of the 
axe, and the benevolent man rewarding evil with good, 
would be witty, did it not excite virtuous emotions. — 



IRISH BULLS. 

Though the question is not a very easy one, we shall 
venture to say, that a ** hvM " is an apparent congruity 
and real incongruity of ideas suddenly discovered. And 
if this account of bulls be just, they are (as might have 
been supposed) the very reverse of wit ; for as wit dis- 
covers real relations that are not apparent, bulls admit 
apparent relations that are not real. The pleasure 
arising from wit proceeds from our surprise at suddenly 
discovering two things to be similar in which we sus- 
pected no similarity. The pleasure arising from bulls 
proceeds from our discovering two things to be dissimilar 
in which a resemblance might have been suspected. 

It is clear that a bull cannot depend upon mere incon- 
gruity alone ; for if a man were to say that he would ride 
to London upon a cocked hat, or that he would cut his 
throat with a pound of pickled salmon, this, though 
completely incongruous, would not be to make bulls, but 
to talk nonsense. The stronger the apparent connection, 
and the more complete the real disconnection of the 
ideas, the greater the surprise and the better the bulL 
The less apparent, and the more complete the relations 
established by wit, the higher gratification does it afford. 
A great deal of the pleasure experienced from bulls pro- 
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ceeds from the sense of superiority in ourselves. Bulls 
which we invented, or knew to be invented, might 
please, but in a less degree, for want of this additional 
zesL — [E.B. 1803.] 

TEAINING OP BOYS. 

Put a hundred boys together, and the fear of being 
laughed at will always be a strong influencing motive 
with every individual among them. If a master can 
turn this principle to his own use, and get boys to laugh 
at vice, instead of the old plan of laughing at virtue, is 
he not doing a very new, a very difficult, and a very 
laudable thing? — [i?. R. 1806.] 

EMULATION OF BANK 15 SCHOOLS. 

It is, above all things, perilous to create an order of 
merit in a primary school, because it gives the boys an 
idea of the origin of nobility. For our part, when we 
saw these ragged and interesting little nobles, shining in 
their tin stars, we only thought it probable that the 
spirit of emulation would make them better ushers, 
tradesmen, and mechanics. We did, in truth, imagine 
we had observed, in some of their faces, a bold project 
for procuring better breeches for keeping out the blasts 
of heaven, which howled through those garments in 
every direction, and of aspiring hereafter to greater 
strength of seam, and more perfect continuity of cloth. 
But for the safety of the titled orders we had no fear ; 
nor did we once dream that the black rod which whipt 
these dirty little dukes would one day be borne before 
them as the emblem of legislative dignity, and the sign 
of noble blood. 
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SPECIAL INTERVENTIONS OF PROVIDENCE. 

A BELIEF that Providence interferes in all the little 
actions of our lives, refers all merit and demerit to bad 
and good fortune ; and causes the successful man to be 
always considered as a good man, and the unhappy man 
as the object of divine vengeance. It furnishes ignorant 
and designing men with a power which is sure to be 
abused : — the cry of, a judgment, a judgmeTvt, it is 
always easy to make, but not easy to resist. It en- 
courages the grossest superstitions; for if the Deity 
rewards and punishes on every slight occasion, it is quite 
impossible, but that such a helpless being as man will 
set himself at work to discover the will of Heaven in 
the appearances of outward nature, and to apply all 
the phenomena of thunder, lightning, wind, and every 
striking appearance to the regulation of his conduct ; aa 
the poor Methodist, when he rode into Piccadilly in a 
thunder-storm, and imagined that all the uproar of the 
elements was a mere hint to him not to preach at Mr. 
Komaine's chapel. Hence a great deal of error, and a 
great deal of secret misery. — \E. R. 1808.] 

METHODISTS EXAGGERATE THE DOCTRINE. 

There is nothing heretical in saying, that God some' 
ti/mes intervenes with his special providence ; but these 
people differ from the Established Church, in the degree 
in which they insist upon this doctrine. In the haiids 
of a man of sense and education, it is a safe doctrine ; 
— in the management of the Methodists it becomes 
ridiculous and degrading. 
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TRUE BASIS OP BELIGION. 

The man who places religion upon a false basis is the 
greatest enemy to religion. — [E. R. 1808.] 



PBACTICAL PIETY. 

Thb honest and the orthodox method is to prepare 
young people for the world, as it actually exists ; to tell 
them that they will often find vice perfectly successful, 
virtue exposed to a long train of afflictions ; that they 
must bear this patiently, and look to another world for 
its rectification. — \E. K 1808.] 

METHODISM. 

The Methodists hate pleasure and amusements; no 
theatre, no cards, no dancing, no punchinello, no dancing 
dogs, no blind fiddlers ; — all the amusements of the 
rich and of the poor must disappear, wherever these 
gloomy people get a footing. It is not the abuse of 
pleasure which they attack, but the interspersion of 
pleasure, however much it is guarded by good sense 
and moderation ; — it is not only wicked to hear the 
licentious plays of Congreve, but wicked to hear Henry 
the Fifth, or the School for Scandal ; — it is not only 
dissipated to run about to all the parties in London and 
Edinburgh, — but dancing is not fit for a being who is 
preparing himsdffor Eternity. Ennui, wretchedness, 
melancholy, groans and sighs, are the oflferings which 
these unhappy men make to a Deity, who has covered 
the earth with gay colours, and scented it with rich per- 
fumes; and shown us, by the plan and order of his 
works, that he has given to man something better than 
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a bare existence, and scattered over his creation a thou- 
sand superfluous joys, which are totally imnecessary to 
the mere support of life. — \E. R. 1808.] 

OVERWROUGHT PIETY. 

Men must eat, and drink, and work ; and if you wish 
to fix upon them high and elevated notions, as the ordi- 
nary furniture of their minds, you do these two things ; 
— you drive men of warm temperaments mad, — and 
you introduce, in the rest of the world, a low and shock- 
ing familiarity with words and images, which every real 
friend to religion would wish to keep sacred. — \E. R, 
1808.] 

MODERN FANATICISM. 

The fanaticism so prevalent in the present day, is one 
of those evils from which society is never wholly 
exempt : but which bursts out at diflferent periods, with 
peculiar violence, and sometimes overwhelms everything 
in its course. The last eruption took place about a cen- 
tury and a half ago, and destroyed both Church and 
Throne with its tremendous force. Though irre- 
sistible, it was short; enthusiasm spent its force — the 
usual reaction took place ; and England was deluged 
with ribaldry and indecency, because it had been worried 
with fJEtnatical restrictions. — [E. R. 1808.] 

BUOYANCY OP REHGION. 

RELiaiON is 80 noble and powerful a consideration — 
it is so buoyant and so insubmergible — that it may be 
made, by fanatics, to carry with it any degree of error 
and of perilous absurdity. — \E. R. 1808.] 
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CAUSE OF FANATICISM. 

The great and permanent oanse of the increase of 
Methodism, is the cause which has given birth to fa- 
naticism in all ages, — the fiEtciliiy of mingling human 
errors with the fundamental truths of religion. — \E. R. 
1808.] 

LOW AETS OF FANATICS. 

The Tabei^ptcle really is to the church what Sadler's 
Wells is to the Drama. There, popularity is gained by 
vaulting and tumbling, — by low arts, which the regular 
clergy axe not too idle to have recourse to, but too 
dignified: — their institutions are chaste and severe — 
they endeavour to do that which, upon the whole, and 
for a great number of years, will be found to be the 
most admirable and the most useful : it is no part of 
their plan to descend to small artifices, for the sake of 
present popularity and effect The religion of the 
common people under the government of the Church 
may remain as it is for ever ; — the enthusiasm must be 
progressive, or it will expire. — {E. JB. 1808.] 

INBOADS OF METHODISM. 

The Methodists have made an alarming inroad into the 
Church, and they are attacking the army and navy. The 
principality of Wales, and the East-India Company, they 
have abeady acquired. All mines and subterraneous 
places belong to them; they creep into hospitals and 
small schools, and so work their way upwards. — \E. B. 
1808.] F 
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STATUTORY FAITH. 

If experience has taught us anything^ it is the ab' 
snrdify of controlling men's notions of eternity by acts 
of Parliament — \jE. R 1808.] 



METHODISM. 

In routing out a nest of consecrated cobblers, and in 
bringing to light such a perilous heap of trash as we were 
obliged to work through, speaking of the Methodists 
and Missionaries, we are generally conceived to have 
rendered an useful service to the cause of rational re- 
ligion. In spite of all misrepresentation, we have ever 
been, and ever shall be, the sincere friends of sober and 
rational Christianity. We are quite ready, if any fair 
opportunity occur, to defend it, to the best of our ability, 
from the tiger-spring of infideliiy; and we are quite 
determined, if we can prevent such an evil, that it shall 
not be eaten up by the nasty and numerous vermin of 
Methodism.— [i^. R 1808.] 



DESTRUCTION OF VERMIN. 

Mb. John Stiles should remember that it is not the 
practice with destroyers of vermin to allow the little 
victims a veto upon the weapons used against them. If 
this were otherwise, we should have one set of vermin 
banishing small tooth-combs ; another protesting against 
mouse-traps ; a third prohibiting the finger and thumb ; 
a fourth exclaiming against the intolerable infamy of 
using soap and water. It is impossible, however, to 
listen to such pleas. They must all be caught, killed, 
and cracked, in the manner, and by the instruments 
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which are fomid most eflScacious to their destruction ; 
and the more they cry out, the greater plainly is the 
skill used against them. — [E. B. 1808.] 

METHODISTICAL LUBRICITY. 

It is scarcely possible to reduce the drunken declama- 
tions of Methodism to a point, to grasp the wriggling 
lubricity of these cunning animals^ and to fix them in 
one position. — \E. iJ. 1808.] 

METHODIST GARMENTS. 

There is, at this moment, a man in London who prays 
for what garments he wants, and finds them next morn- 
ing in his room, tight and fitting. This man, as might 
be expected, gains between two and three thousand a 
year from the conmion people, by preaching. Anna, 
the prophetess, encamps in the woods of America, with 
thirteen or fourteen thousand followers, and has visits 
every night firom the prophet Elijah. Joanna Southcote 
raises the dead, &c &c. Mr. Styles will call us atheists, 
and disciples of the French school, for what we are 
about to say ; but it is our decided opinion, that there is 
some fraud in the prophetic visit ; and it is but too pro- 
bable, that the clothes are merely human, and the man 
measured for them in the common way. — [E. R. 1808.] 

CANT. 

If the choice rested with us, we should say, — Give us 
back our wolves again — restore our Danish invaders — 
curse us with any evil but the evil of a canting, deluded, 
and Methodistical populace. — IE. R, 1809.] 
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MISSIONARIES IN INDIA, 

1?HE plan, it seems, is this : — We are to educate India 
in Christianity, as a parent does his child ; and, when 
it is perfect in its catechism, then to pack up, quit it 
entirely, and leave it to its own management. This is 
the evangelical project for separating a colony from the 
parent coimtry. They see nothing of the bloodshed, and 
massacres, and devastations, nor of the speeches in Par- 
liament, squandered millions, fruitless expeditions, jobs 
and pensions, with which the loss of our Indian pos- 
sessions would necessarily be accompanied; nor will 
they see that these consequences could arise from the 
attempt^ and not from the completion, of their scheme 
of conversion. We should be swept from the peninsula 
by Pagan zealots ; and should lose, among other things, 
all chance of ever really converting them. — [JE. iJ. 1809.] 



MISSIONARY LABOURS. 



Pkove to us that they are fit men, doing a fit thing, 
and we are ready to praise the missionaries ; but it gives 
us no pleasure to hear that a man has walked a thousand 
miles with peas in his shoes, unless we know why and 
wherefore, and to what good purpose he has done it. — 
[KB. 1809.] 



MISSIONARY PRETENSIONS. 



The missionaries complain of intolerance. A weasel 
might as well complain of intolerance when he is throttled 
for sucking eggs. — f^. B. 1809.] 
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-EFFEOr OF MISSIONS IN INDIA. 

TflESB men talk of the loss of our possessions in India, 
as if it made the argument against them only more or 
less strong ; whereas, in our estimation, it makes the 
argument against them conclusive, and shuts up the 
case. Two men possess a cow, and they quarrel violently 
how they shall manage this cow. They will surely both 
of them (if they have a particle of common sense) agree, 
that there is an ilbsolute necessity for preventing the 
cow from running away. It is not only the loss of India 
that is in question — but how will it be lost? By the 
massacre of ten or twenty thousand English, by the 
blood of our sons and brothers, who have been toiling so 
many years to return to their native country. — [E. U. 
1809.] 

CIVILISATION OF INDIA. 

It may be our duty to make the Hindoos Christians 
— that is another argument : but, that we shall by so 
doing strengthen our empire, we utterly deny. What 
signifies identity of religion to a question of this kind ? 
Diversity of bodily colour and of language would soon 
overpower this consideration. Make the Hindoos en- 
terprising, active, and reasonable as yourselves — destroy 
the eternal track in which they have moved for ages — 
and, in a moment, they would sweep you off the face of 
the earth.— [J?. B. 1809.] 

CONVEESION OF HINDOOS. 

When the tenacity of the Hindoos on the subject of 
their religion is adduced as a reason against the success 
of the missions, the &iends of this undertaking are al- 
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ways fond of reminding us how patiently the Hindoos 
submitted to the religious persecution and butchery of 
Tippo. The inference from such citations is truly 
alarming. It is the imperious duty of Government to 
watch some of these men most narrowly. There is 
nothing of which they are not capable. And what, after 
all, did Tippo effect in the way of conversion ? How 
many Mahometans did he make ? There was all the 
carnage of Medea's Kettle, and none of the transfomuir 
tion.— [E. R. 1809.] 

PEOBABLE LOSS OP INDIA. 

Upon the whole, it appears to us hardly possible to 
push the business of proselytism in India to any length, 
without incurring the utmost risk of losing our empire. 
The danger is more tremendous, because it may be so 
sudden; religious fears are a very probable cause of 
disaffection in the troops; if the troops are generally 
disaffected, our Indian empire may be lost to us as 
suddenly as a frigate or a fort. — \E, B. 1808.] 

DANGER OP INDIA. 

NoTHiNa is more precarious than our empire in India. 
Suppose we were to be driven out of it to-morrow, and 
to leave behind us twenty thousand converted Hindoos ; 
it is most probable they would relapse into heathenism ; 
but their original station in society could not be re- 
gained. —[-&. jB. 1808.] 

CASTES IN INDU, 

The institution of castes has preserved India in the 
same state in which it existed in the days of Alexander ; 
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and which would leave it without the slightest change 
in habits and manners, if we were to abandon the coun- 
try to-moirow. — [E. R 1808.] 

HINDOO PBOSELTTES. 

Thb duty of conversion is less plain^ and less impe- 
rious, when conversion exposes the convert to great pre- 
sent misery. An African, or an Otaheite proselyte, 
might not perhaps be less honoured by his countrymen 
if he became a Christian ; a Hindoo id instantly sub- 
jected to the most perfect degradation. — ^ [E. R. 1808.] 

SUPEBSTITION BBTTEB THAN ATHEISM. 

CoKVEBSiON is no duty at all, if it merely destroys the 
old religion, without really and eflTectually teaching the 
new one. Brother Bingletaube may write home that 
he makes a Christian, when, in reality, he ought only to 
state that he has destroyed a EEindoo. Foolish and im- 
perfect as the religion of a Hindoo is, it is at least some 
restraint upon the intemperance of human passions. It 
is better a Brahmin should be respected, than that 
nobody should be respected. A Hindoo had better 
believe that a deity, with an hundred legs and arms, will 
reward and punish him hereafter, than that he is not to 
be punished at alL — [J^. R. 1808.] 

BEUGIOUS EXCITABILITT OF INDIA. 

No man (not an Anabaptist) will, we presume, con- 
tend that it is our duty to preach the natives into an 
insurrection, or to lay before them, so fully and em- 
phaticaUy, the scheme of the (Gospel, as to make them 
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rise up in the dead of the night and shoot their instruc- 
tors through the head. Even for missionary purposes, 
therefore, the utmost discretion is necessary ; and if we 
wish to teach the natives a better religion, we must take 
care to do it in a manner which will not inspire them 
with a passion for political change, or we shall inevitably 
lose our disciples altogether. To us it appears quite 
clear, that neither Hindoos nor Maliometans are at all 
indifferent to the attacks made upon their religion ; the 
arrogance and irritability of the Mahometan are uni- 
versally acknowledged ; nor do the Brahmans show the 
smallest disposition to behold the encroachments upon 
their religion with passiveness and unconcern. — \E. JJ. 
1808.] 

EESPEOT FOR OPINION IN INDIA. 

How is it in human nature that a Brahman should be 
indifferent to encroachments upon his religion? His 
reputation, his dignity, and in great measure his wealth, 
depend upon the preservation of the present supersti- 
tions ; and why is it to be supposed that motives which 
are so powerfid with all other human beings, are inope- 
rative with him alone ? If the Brahmans, however, are 
disposed to e?cite a rebellion in support of their own 
influence, no man, who knows anything of India^ can 
doubt that they have it in their power to effect it. 

Our object, therefore, is not only not to do anything 
violent and unjust upon subjects of religion, but not to 
give any strong colour to jealous and disaffected natives 
for misrepresenting your intentions. 

All these observations have tenfold force, when ap- 
plied to an empire which rests so entirely upon opinion. 
If physical force could be called in to stop the progress 
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of error, we could afford to be misrepresented for a 
season ; but 30,000 white men living in the midst of 70 
millions of sable subjects, must be always in the right, 
or at least never represented as grossly in the wrong. 
Attention to the prejudices of the subject is wise in all 
governments, but quite indispensable in a government 
constituted as our empire in India is constituted ; where 
an uninterrupted series of dexterous conduct is not only 
necessary to our prosperity, but to our existence, — 
IE. B. 1808.] 

DIFFICULTIES OF CONVEBSION OF INDLL 

Yon have 30,000 Europeans in India, and 60 millions 
of other subjects. If proselytism were to go on as rapidly 
as the most visionary Anabaptist could dream or desire, 
in what manner are these people to be taught the genuine 
truths and practices of Christianity ? Where are the 
clergy to come from ? Who is to defray the expense of 
the establishment ? and who can foresee the inunense and 
perilous difficulties of bending the laws, manners, and 
institutions of a country, to the dictates of a new religion ? 
If it were easy to persuade the Hindoos that their own 
religion was folly, it would be infinitely difficult effec- 
tually to teach th^m any other. They would tumble 
their own idols into the river and you would build them 
no churches : you would destroy all their present motives 
for doing right and avoiding ^vnrong, without being able 
to fix upon their minds the more sublime motives by 
which you profess to be actuated* 

If there were a fair prospect of carrying the Gospel 
into regions where it was before unknown, — if such a 
project did not expose the best possessions of the country 
to extreme danger, and if it was in the hands of men who 
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were discreet as well as devout, we should consider it to 
be a scheme of true piety, benevolence, and wisdom : but 
the baseness and malignity of fanaticism shall never 
prevent us from attacking its arrogance, its ignorance, 
and its activity. For what vice can be more tremen- 
dous than that which, while it wears the outward ap- 
pearance of religion, destroys the happiness of man, and 
dishonours the name of Gt)d ? — \E. B. 1808.] 

TYRANNY OF BISHOPS. 

Bishops are men; not always the wisest of men; 
not always preferred for eminent virtues and talents, or 
for any good reason whatever known to the public. They 
are almost always devoid of striking and indecorous vices; 
but a man may be very shallow, very arrogant, and very 
vindictive, though a bishop ; and pursue with unrelenting 
hatred a subordinate clergyman, whose principles he dis- 
likes and whose genius he fears. — [JE. B. 1809.] 

PETTICOAT BISHOPS. 

I HAVE seen in the course of my life, as the mind of 
the prelate decayed, wife bishops, daughter bishops, 
butler bishops, and even cook and housekeeper bishops. 
— IK R 1809.] 

NON-EESIDENCE. 

We remember Horace's description of the misery of a 
parish where there is no resident clergyman. 



* niaoTinabileB 



Uzgentor, ignotiqiie longft 
Noct«^ carent ^uia vaU saoro,* 

IE. R. 1809.] 
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PENAI/riBS OP NON-EESIDENCE. 

EvEBY lay plunderer, and every fanatical coxcomb, is 
forging fresh chains for the English clergy; and we 
should not be surprised, in a very little time, to see them 
absenting themselves from their benefices by a kind of 
day-rule, like prisoners in the King's Bench. — \E. R. 
1809.] 

FORCED RELIGION. 

Yon may drag men into church by main force, and 
prosecute them for buying a pot of beer, — and cut 
them off from the enjoyment of a leg of mutton ; — and 
you may do all this, till you make the common people 
hate Sunday, and the clergy, and religion, and every- 
thing which relates to such subjects. — [E. R. 1810.] 



RELIGION BY INDICTMENT. 

A BOBBEB and a murderer must be knocked on the 
head like mad dogs ; but we have no great opinion of 
the possibility of indicting men into piety, or of calling 
in the Quarter Sessions to the aid of religion. — \E. R. 
1810.] 

OUTWARD CONFORMITY'. 

To compel men to go to church under a penalty 
appears to us to be absolutely absurd. The bitterest 
enemy of religion will necessarily be that person who is 
driven to a compliance with its outward ceremonies, by 
informers and justices of the peace. — [E. R, 1810.] 
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KELIGIOUS DUTIES ETOEPENDENT OF- LAW. 

To go to church is a duty of the greatest possible 
importance; and on the blasphemy and vulgarity of 
swearing, there can be but one opinion. But such 
duties are not the objects of legislation ; they must be 
left to the general state of public sentiment; which 
sentiment must be influenced by example, by the exer- 
tions of the pulpit and the press, and, above all, by 
education. The fear of God can never be taught by 
constables, nor the pleasures of religion be learnt from a 
common informer. — [E. JS. 1810.] 

OFFICIAL SUPPEESSION OF VICE. 

Men, whose trade is rat-catching, love to catch rats ; 
the bug-destroyer seizes on his bug with delight; and 
the suppressor is gratified by finding his vice. The last 
soon becomes a mere tradesman like the others ; none 
of them moralise, or lament that their respective evils 
should exist in the world. — [E. JS. 1810.] 

LOVE OF OFFICE. 

Pkofligact in taking oflSce is so extreme, that we 
have no doubt public men may be found, who, for half 
a century, would postpone all remedies for a pestilence, 
if the preservation of their places depended upon the 

propagation of the virus. — [E. B. 1808.] 

« 

PLURALITY OP INFOBMEKS. 

Thirty or forty informers roaming about the metro- 
polis, may frighten the mass of offenders a little, and do 
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tome good s ten thousand infonners would either create 
an insurrection, or totally destroy the confidence and 
pheerfdlnesB of private life. — [JF. JJ. 1809.] 

ETTORTION BY INFOEMEES. 

If it be lawful for respectable .men to combine for the 
purpose of turning informers, it is lawful for the lowest 
and most despicable race of informers to do the same 
thing; and then it is quite clear that every species of 
wickedness and extortion would be the consequence. — 
IE. R 1809.] 

AUTHOEITY OF VIETUE. 

It is of great importance to keep public opinion on 
the side of virtue. To their authorised and legal cor- 
rectors, mankind are, on common occasions, ready 
enough to submit: but there is something in the self- 
erection of a voluntary magistracy which creates so much 
disgust, that it almost renders vice popular, and puts the 
offence at a premium. — [E. JS. 1809.] 

I, 
THE DEAMA. 

Thebe is something in the word PlayJuyuse which 
seems so closely connected, in the minds of some people, 
with sin and Satan, that it stands in their vocabulary 
for every species of abomination. And yet why? 
Where is every feeling more roused in favour of virtue 
than at a good play? Where is goodnessso feelingly, so 
enthusiastically learnt? What so solemn as to see the 
excellent passions of the human heart called forth by a 
great actor, animated by a great poet? To hear Siddons 
repeat what Shakspeare wrote I To behold the child 
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and his mother — the noble and the poor artisan — the 
monarch and his subjects — all ages and all ranks con- 
vulsed with one common passion — wrung with one 
common anguish, and, with loud sobs and cries, doing 
involuntary homage to the Grod that made their hearts I 
What wretched infatuation to interdict such amuse- 
ments as these! What a blessing that mankind can 
be allured from sensual gratification, and find relaxation 
and plee.sure in such pursuits J — [E. JR. 1809.] 

POLITICAL OPPOSITION. 

It is the easiest of all things, too, in this country, to 
make Englishmen believe that those who oppose the 
Government wish to ruin the country, — [E, R. 1809.] 

POLITICIANS JUDGED BY KESULTS. 

Thb visible and immediate stake for which Eng- 
lish politicians play, is not large enough to attract the 
notice of the people, and to call them oflf from their 
daily occupations, to investigate thoroughly the charac- 
ters and motives of men engaged in the business of 
legislation. The people can only understand, and attend 
to, the last results of a long series of measures. They 
are impatient of the details which lead to these results ; 
and it is the easiest of all things to make them believe 
that those who insist upon such details are actuated only 
by fiactious motives. — [E. R. 1809.] 

JEALOUSY OP FREEDOM. 

When a nation has become free, it is extremely diiGS- 
cult to persuade them that their freedom is only to be 
preserved by perpetual and minute jealousy. — [£1 & 
1809.] 
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POLITIGAL INBEPENDBNCE m THE CHUKGH. 

Political independences-discouraged enough in these 
times among all classes of men — is sure^ in the timid 
profession of the churchy to doom a man to eternal 
poverty and obscurity. — [E. JJ. 1809.] 



LITEEABT PEOLIXITY. 

TsEitE is an event recorded in the Bible, which men 
who write books should keep constantly in their re- 
membrance. It is there set forth, that many centuries 
ago the earth was covered with a great flood, by which 
the whole of the human race, with the exception of one 
family, were destroyed. It appears, also, that from 
thence, a great alteration was made in the longevity of 
mankind, who, from a range of seven or eight hundred 
years, which they enjoyed before the flood, were confined 
to their present period of seventy or eighty years. This 
epoch in the history of man gave birth to the twofold 
division of the antediluvian and the postdiluvian style 
of writing, the latter of which naturally contracted itself 
into those inferior limits which were better accommodated 
to the abridged duration of human life and literary 
labour. Now, to forget this event, — to write without 
the fear of the deluge before his eyes, and to handle a 
subject as if mankind could lounge over a pamphlet for 
ten years, as before their submersion, — is to be guilty 
of the most grievous error into which a writer can pos- 
sibly fsdl. The author of this book should call in the 
aid of some brilliant pencil, and cause the distressing 
scenes of the deluge to be portrayed in the most lively 
colours for his use. He should gaze at Noah, and be 
briefl The ark should constantly remind him of the little 
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time there is left for reading; and he should learn, as 
they did in the ark, to crowd a great deal of matter into 
a very little compass. — [JF. iJ. 1809.] 

BREVITY OP CHAKTTY. 

Bretitt is in writing what charity is to all other 
virtues. Eighteousness is worth nothing without the 
one, nor authorship without the other. — [JF. B. 1809.] 

SELF-APPLAUSE. 

Some persons can neither stir hand nor foot without 
making it clear they are thinking of themselves, and 
laying little traps for approbation. — [JF. JS. 1809.] 

THE BROAD A. 

Who, oh gracious Heaven! who are a Burgess, — 
a Tomlin, — a Bennet, — a Cyril Jackson, — a Martin 
Eouth? — ^A Tom, — a Jack, — a Harry, — a Peter? — 
All good men enough in their generation doubtless they 
are. But what have they done for the broad a ? 

Surely, scholars and gentlemen can drink tea with 
each other, and eat bread and butter, without all this 
laudatory cackling. — [E. R. 1809.] 

CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 

We are scarcely, however, converts to that system 
which would totally abolish the punishment of death. 
That it is much too frequently inflicted in this country, 
we readily admit; but we suqpect it will be always ne- 
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cessary to reserve it for the most pernicious crimes. 
Death is the most terrible punishment to the common 
people, and therefore the most preventive. It does not 
perpetually outrage the feelings of those who are in- 
nocent, and likely to remain innocent, as would be the 
case from the spectacle of convicts working in the high 
roads and public places. Death is the most irrevocable 
punishment, which is in some sense a good ; for, how- 
ever necessary it might be to inflict labour and im- 
prisonment for life, it would never be done. Kings and 
Legislatures would take pity after a great lapse of years ; 
the punishment would be remitted, and its preventive 
efficacy, therefore, destroyed. — [E. K 1809.] 

rEOMULGATION OP LAWS. 

PhilopATBIS, and Mr. Jeremy Bentham before him, 
lay a vast stress upon the promulgation of laws, and 
treat the inattention of the English Crovemment to this 
point as a serious evil. It may be so — but we do not 
happen to remember any man punished for an ofifence 
which he did not know to be an ofifence; though he 
might not know exactly the degree in which it was 
punishable. Who are to read the laws to the people ? 
who would Listen to them if they were read ? who would 
comprehend them if they listened ? In a science like 
law there must be technical phrases, known only to 
professional men : business could not be carried on with- 
out them : and of what avail would it be to repeat such 
phrases to the people? Again, what laws are to be 
repeated, and in what places ? Is a law respecting the 
number of threads on the shuttle of a Spitalfields weaver 
to be read to the corn-growers of the Isle of Thanet ? 
If not, who is to make the selection ? If the law cannot 
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be comprehended by listening to the vi/v& voce repeti- 
tion, is the reader to explain it, and are there to be law 
lectures all over the kingdom ? The fact is that the 
evil does not exist, — [JF. JB. 1809,] 

POPULAR KNOWLEDGE OP LAWS. 

The people, it is true, are ignorant of the laws; but 
they are ignorant only of the laws which do not concern 
them. A poacher knows nothing of the penalties to 
which he exposes himself by stealing ten thousand 
pounds from the pubUc Commissioners of public 
boards are unacquainted with aU the decretals of our 
ancestors respecting the wiring of hares ; but the one 
pockets his extra per-centag^, and the other his leveret, 
with a perfect knowledge of the laws — the particular 
laws which it is his business to elude. — [E. B. 1809.1 

1648 AND 1793. 

OuB regicides were serious and original at least, in 
the bold, bad deeds which they committed. The re- 
gicides of France were poor theatrical imitators, — 
intoxicated with blood and with power, and incapable 
even of forming a sober estimate of the guilt or the 
consequences of their actions, — [E. B. 1809.] 

CABEEB OF MB. FOX. 

The whole of Mr. Fox's life was spent in opposing the 
profligacy and exposing the ignorance of his own court 
In the first half of his political career, while Lord North . 
was losing America, and in the latter half, while Mr. 
Pitt was ruining Europe, the creatures of the Govern- 
ment were eternally exposed to the attacks of this dis* 
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cemingy dauntless^ and most powerful speaker. Folly 
and corruption never had a more terrible enemy in the 
English House of Commons — one whom it was so im- 
possible to bribe, so hopeless to elude, and so difficult to 
answer. — [JF. JB. 181 1.] 

OFPICUL ACCUEACT. 

The term official accuracy has of late days become 
one of very ambiguous import. Mr. Eose, we can see, 
woxdd imply by it the highest possible accuracy — aawe 
see office pens advertised in the window of a shop, by 
way of excellence. The public reports of those, how- 
ever, who have been appointed to look into the manner 
in which public offices are conducted, by no means 
justify this usage of the term ; — and we are not without 
apprehensions, that Dutch politeness, Carthaginian faith, 
Boeotian genius, and official accuracy, may be terms 
equally current in the world ; and that Mr. Bose may, 
without intending it, have contributed to make this 
valuable addition to the mass of our ironical phraseology. 
—\E. R 1811.] 

DUBATION OF ERROK. 

A HUNDBED years, to be sure, is a very little time for 
the duration of a national error ; and it is so far from 
being reasonable to look for its decay at so short a date, 
that it can hardly be expected, within such limits, to 
have displayed the full bloom of its imbedliiy. — [E. IL 
1809.] 

FUBSUIT OP KNOWLEDGB. 

NoTHiNa will do in the pursuit of knowledge but the 
blackest ingratitude ; — the moment we have got up the 
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ladder, we must kick it down ; — as soon as we have 
passed over the bridge, we must let it rot; — when we 
have got upon the shoulders of the ancients, we must 
look over their heads. The man who forgets the friends 
of his childhood in real life is base ; but he who clings 
to the props of his childhood in literature, must be con- 
tent to remain ignorant as he was when a child. — [E. It. 
1809.] 

VALUE OP CLASSICAL LEARNING. 

To almost every Englishman up to the age of three 
or four and twenty, classical learning has been the great 
object of existence; and no man is very apt to suspect, 
or very much pleased to hear, that what he has done for 
so long a time waa not worth doing. — [E. JS. 1809.] 

BEAUTY OP CLASSICAL LANGUAGE. 

The two ancient languages are as mere inventions 
— as pieces of mechanism incomparably more beautiful 
than any of the modem languages of Europe : their 
mode of signifying time and case, by terminations, in- 
stead of auxiliary verbs and particles, would of itself 
stamp their superiority. Add to this, the copiousness 
of the Greek language, with the fancy, majesty, and 
harmony of its compounds ; and there are quite sufficient 
reasons why the classics should be studied for the 
beauties of language. Compared to them, merely as 
vehicles of thought and passion, all modem languages 
are dull, ill contrived, and barbarous. — [E. B. 1809.] 

THE CLASSICAL AUTHOBS. 

Whateveb our conjectures may be, we cannot be 
sure that the best modem writers can afford us as 
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good models as the ancients; — we cannot be certain 
that they will live through the revolutions of the 
worlds and continue to please in every climate — under 
every species of government — through every stage of 
civilisation. We may still borrow descriptive power 
from Tacitus; dignified perspicuiiy from Livy; sim- 
plicity from Caesar ; and from Homer some portion of 
that light and heat which, dispersed into ten thousand 
channels, has filled the world with bright images and 
illustrious thoughts. Let the cultivator of modem 
literature addict himself to the purest models of taste 
which Prance, Italy, and England could supply, he 
might still learn from Virgil to be majestic, and from 
Tibullus to be tender ; he might not yet look upon the 
£su» of nature as Theocritus saw it ; nor might he reach 
those springs of pathos with which Euripides softened 
the hearts of his audience. — \E. R. 1 809.] 



CLASSICAL PEDANTRY. 

A LBASNED man I — a scholar! — a man of erudition I 
Upon whom are these epithets of approbation bestowed ? 
Are they given to men acquainted with the science of 
government ? thoroughly masters of the geographical and 
commercial relations of Europe ? to men who know the 
properties of bodies, and their action upon each other ? 
No: this is not learning; it is chemistry, or political 
economy — not learning. The distinguishing abstract 
term, tlie epithet of Scholar, is reserved for him who 
writes on the ^olic reduplication, and is familiar with 
the Sylburgian method of arranging defectives in o and 
fu. The picture which a young Englishman, addicted 
to the pursuit of knowledge, draws — his heau idSal, of 
human nature — his top and consummation of man's 
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powers — is a knowledge of the Greek language. TTig 
object is not to reason, to imagine, or to invent ; but to 
conjugate, decline, and derive. The situations of ima- 
ginary glory which he draws for himself, are the detection 
of an anapaest in the wrong place, or the restoration of 
a dative case which Granzius had passed over, and the 
liever-dying Emesti failed to observe. — [E. R. 1809.] 

LATIN VERSES. 

Thebe are few boys who remain to the age of eighteen 
or nineteen at a public school, without making above 
ten thousand Latin verses ; — a greater number than is 
contained in the JSneid : and after he has made this 
quantity of verses in a dead language, xmless the poet 
should happen to be a very weak man indeed, he never 
makes another as long as he lives. — [E, JR. 1809.] 

VERSIFICATION NO TEST OF CAPACITY. 

The prodigious honour in which Latin verses are held 
at public schools is surely the most absurd of all absurd 
distinctions. You rest all reputation upon doing that 
which is a natural gift, and which no labour can attain. 
If a lad won't learn the words of a language, his degrada- 
tion in the school is a very natural punishment for his 
disobedience, or his indolence ; but it would be as reason- 
able to expect that all boys should be witty, or beautiful, 
as that they should be poets. Li either case, it would 
be to make an accidental, unattainable, and not a very 
important gift of nature, the only, or the principal, test 
of merit. This is the reason why boys, who make a 
considerable figure at school, so very often make no 
figure in the world ; — and why other lads, who are passed 
over without notice, turn out to be valuable, important 
men. The test established in the world is widely dif- 
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ferent from that established in a place which is presumed 
to be a preparation for the world ; and the head of a 
public school, who is a perfect miracle to his contempo- 
raries, finds himself shrink into absolute insignificance, 
because he has nothing else to command respect or regard, 
but a talent for fugitive poetry in a dead language. — 
[E. R 1809.] 

EXCLUSIVE CULTURE OF LANGUAGES. 

The passion for languages is just as strong as any 
other literary passion. There are very good Persian and 
Arabic scholars in this country. Large heaps of trash 
have been dug up from Sanscrit ruins. We have seen, 
in our own times, a clergyman of the University of Ox- 
ford complimenting their Majesties in Coptic and Syro- 
phoenician verses ; and yet we doubt whether there will 
be a sufficient avidity in literary men to get at the 
beauties of the finest writers which the world has yet 
seen; and though the Bagvat Oheeta has (as can be 
proved) met with human beings to translate, and other 
human beings to read it, we think that, in order to secure 
an attention to Homer and Virgil, we must catch up 
every man — whether he is to be a clergyman or a duke, 
— b^in with him at six years of age, and never quit 
him till he is twenty; making him conjugate and decline 
for life and death ; and so teaching him to estimate his 
progress in real wisdom as he can scan the verses of the 
Greek tragedians. — [J^. R. 1809.] 

NAKEOWNESS OP ENGLISH EDUCATION. 

The English clergy, in whose hands education entirely 
rests, bring up the first young men of the coimtry as if 
they were all to keep grammar schools in little country 
towns.— [^. iJ. 1809.] 
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WASTE OF TALENT. 

At present, we act with the minds of our young men, 
as the Dutch did with their exuberant spices. An in- 
finite quantity of talent is annually destroyed in the 
Universities of England by the miserable jealousy and 
littleness of ecclesiastical instructors. — [E. jB. 1809.] 

MISTAKEN OBJECTS OF PURSUIT. 

There is a delusive sort of splendour in a vast body 
of men pursuing one object, and thoroughly obtaining 
it ; and yet, though it be very splendid, it is far from 
being useful. — [E. R. 1809.] 

TRUE EDUCATION FOR CIVIL LIFE. 

When an University has been doing useless things for 
a long time, it appears at first degrading to them to be 
useful. If we had to do with a young man going out 
into public life, we would exhort him to contemn, or at 
least not to afifect the reputation of a great scholar, but 
to educate himself for the oflSces of civil life. He 
should learn what the constitution of his country really 
was, — how it had grown into its present state, — the 
perils that had threatened it, — the malignity that had 
attacked it — the courage that had fought for it, and 
the wisdom that had made it great. We would bring 
strongly before his mind the characters of those English- 
men who have been the steady friends of the public 
happiness ; and, by their examples, would breathe into 
him a pure public taste, which should keep him un- 
tainted in all the vicissitudes of political fortune. — [J?. 
R 1809.] 
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DISCOVEET. 

That man is not the discoverer of any art who first 
says the thing; but he who says it so long^ and so loud, 
and so clearly, that he compels mankind to hear him — 
the man who is so deeply impressed with the importance 
of the discovery that he will take no denial, but, at the 
risk of fortune, and fame, pushes through all opposition, 
and is determined that what he thinks he has discovered 
shall not perish for want of a fair trial Other persona 
had noticed the effect of coal gas in producing light ; 
but Winsor worried the town with bad English for three 
winters before he could attract any serious attention to 
his views. Many persons broke stone before Macadam, 
but Macadam felt the discovery more strongly, stated it 
more clearly, persevered in it with greater tenacity, 
wielded his hammer, in short, with greater force than 
other men, and finally succeeded in bringing his plan 
into general use. — \E. B. 1826.] 

ENGLISH PEBSEVEEANCB. 

If the English were in a paradise of spontaneous pro- 
ductions, they would continue to dig and plough, though 
they were never a peach nor a pine-apple the better for 
it— [-B: R. 1826.] 

THE ELDEE GENEBATIOK. 

It is by no means an uncommon wish of the moulder- 
ing and decaying part of mankind, that the next gene- 
ration should not enjoy any advantages firom which they 
themselves have been precluded. — **ily, ay, its all 
mighty well — hut I went ihrough this myself , aitd I 
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am determmed my child/ren shall do the same.^^ We 
are convinced that a great deal of opposition to improve- 
ment proceeds from this principle. Crabbe might make 
a good picture of an imbenevolent old man^ slowly 
retiring from this sublunary scene, and lamenting that 
the coming race of men would be less bumped on the 
roads, better lighted in the streets, and less tormented 
with grammars and lexicons, than in the preceding age. 
A greal deal of compliment to the wisdom of ancestors, 
and a great degree of alarm at the dreadful spirit of 
innovation, are soluble into mere jealousy and envy. — 
[E. R. 1826.] 

DIFFICULTIES TO OVEBCOME. 

Nbvek be afraid of wanting difl&culties for your pupil ; 
if means are rendered more easy, more will be expected. 
—[E. M. 1826.] 

DEAD AND LIVING LANGUAGES. 

The real way of learning a dead language, is to imi- 
tate, as much as possible, the method in which a living 
language is naturally learnt. — [E. B. 1826.] 

LATIN AND GREEK. 

If there be any thing which fills reflecting men with 
melancholy and regret, it is the waste of mortal time, 
parental money, and puerile happiness, in the present 
method of pursuing Latin and Greek. — [E. R. 1826.] 

BOYS AND GIRI^. 

As long as boys and girls run about in the dirt, and 
trundle hoops together, they are both precisely alike. If 
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you catch up one half of these creatures, and train them 
to a particular set of actions and opinions, and the other 
half to a perfectly opposite set, of course their under- 
standings will differ, as one or the other sort of occupa- 
tions has called this or that talent into action. There is 
surely no occasion to go into any deeper or more abstruse 
reasoning, in order to explain so very simple a pheno- 
menon, — \E. jR. 1810.] 

EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 

As the matter now stands, the time of women is con- 
sidered as worth nothing at alL Daughters are kept to 
occupations in sewing, patching, mantua-making, and 
mending, by which it is impossible they can earn ten- 
pence a day. They are kept with nimble fingers and 
vacant understandings, till the season for improvement 
is utterly past away, and all chance of forming more 
important habits completely lost. — \JE. R, 1810.] 

EDUCATION OF COUNTRY GENTLEMEN. 

A CBNTUBT ago, who would have believed that country 
gentlemen could be brought to read and spell with the 
ease and accuracy which we now so frequently remark, — 
or supposed that they could be carried up even to the ele- 
ments of ancient and modem history ? — \E, R. 1810.] 

AFFECTATION. 

All affectation and display proceed from the supposi- 
tion of possessing something better than the rest of the 
world possesses. Nobody is vain of possessing two legs 
and two arms ; — because that is the precise quantify of 
either sort of limb which everybody possesses. — \E. R. 
1810.] 
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PEDANTRY. 

As pedantry is an ostentatious obtrusion of knowledge, 
in which those who hear us cannot sympathise, it is a 
fault of which soldiers, sailors, sportsmen, gamesters, 
cultivators, and all men engaged in a particular occupa- 
tion, are quite as guilty as scholars ; but they have the 
good fortune to have the vice only of pedantry, — while 
scholars have both the vice and the name for it too. — 
IE. M. 1810.] 

KNOWLEDGE CUKES CONCEIT. 

Diffuse knowledge generally among women, and you 
will at once cure the conceit which knowledge occasions 
while it is rare.— [^. B. ISIO.] 

ENLAEGE WOMAN'S EDUCATION. 

Why are we necessarily to doom a girl, whatever be 
her taste or her capacity, to one unvaried line of petty 
and frivolous occupation ? If she be full of strong sense 
and elevated curiosity, can there be any reason why she 
should be diluted and enfeebled down to a mere culler 
of simples, and fancier of birds ? — why books of history 
and reasoning are to be torn out of her hand, and why 
she is to be sent, like a butterfly, to hover over the idle 
flowers of the field?— [jF. M. 1810.] 

FEAR OP EDUCATING W03iEN. 

Thebe is a very general notion, that if you once suffer 
women to eat of the tree of knowledge, the rest of the 
family will very soon be reduced to the same kind of 
aerial and unsatisfactory diet. — IE. K 1810.] 
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SIMPLE PLEASUKES, SMALL. 

If by a simple pleasure is meant one, the cause of 
which can be easily analysed, or which does not last long^ 
or which in itself is very faint; then simple pleasures 
seem to be very nearly synonymous with small pleasures ; 
and if the simplicity were to be a little increased, the 
pleasure would vanish altogether. — [E. B. 1810.] 

EBSPECT PAID TO EDUCATED WOMEN. 

Among men of sense and liberal politeness, a woman 
who has successfully cultivated her mind, without dimi- 
nishing the gentleness and propriety of her manners, is 
always sure to meet with a respect and attention border- 
ing upon enthusiasm. — [E. i2. 1810.] 

SOUTABINESS OF WOMEN. 

Let any man reflect upon the solitary situation in 
which women are placed, — the ill treatment to which 
they are sometimes exposed, and which they must endure 
in dlence, and without the power of complaining; — and 
he must feel convinced that the happiness of a woman 
will be materially increased in proportion as education 
has given to her the habit and the means of drawing her 
resources from hersel£ — [E. R. 1810.] 

OCX^UPATION OP WOMEN. 

Nothing, certainly, is so ornamental and delightful in 
women as the benevolent affections ; but time cannot be 
filled up, and life employed, with high and impassioned 
virtues. We know women are to be compassionate ; but 
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they cannot be compassionate from eight o'clock in the 
morning till twelve at night : — and what are they to do 
in the interval ?— [^. B. 1810.] 

DEGRADATION OF UNEDUCATED WOMEN. 

If you neglect to educate the mind of a woman, by the 
speculative diflBculties which occur in literature, it can 
never be educated at all : if you do not effectually rouse 
it by education, it must remain for ever languid. Un- 
educated men may escape intellectual degradation; 
uneducated women cannot. — [E. It. 1810.] 

THE DECAY OP WOMAN'S LIFE. 

Men rise in character often as they increase in years ; 
— they are venerable from what they have acquired, 
and pleasing from what they can impart ; but women 
(such is their imfortunate style of education) hazard 
every thing upon one cast of the die ; — when youth is 
gone, all is gone. Every human being must put up 
with the coldest civility, who has neither the charms of 
youth nor the wisdom of age. Neither is there the 
slightest commiseration for decayed accomplishments ; 
— no man mourns over the fragments of a dancer, or 
drops a tear on the relics of musical skill. They are 
flowers destined to perish ; but the decay of great talents 
is always the subject of solemn pity; and, even when 
their last memorial is over, their ruins and vestiges are 
regarded with pious afiection. — [E. It. 1810.] 

ACOOMPUSHMENTS. 

AooOMPLiSHHENTSare merely means for displaying the 
grace and vivacity of youth, which every woman gives 
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up, as she gives up the dress and the manners of 
eighteen : she has no wish to retain them ; or, if she 
has, she is driven out of them by diameter and derision. 
The error is, to make such things the grand and uni- 
versal object, — to insist upon it that every woman is to 
sing, and draw, and dance, — with nature or against 
nature,— to bind her apprentice to some accomplish- 
ment, and if she cannot succeed in oil or water colours, 
to prefer gilding, varnishing, burnishing, box-making, 
to real and solid improvement in taste, knowledge, and 
understanding. — [E. jB. 1810.] 



THE SESOUBCES OF LIFE. 

The object is, to give to children resources that will 
endure as long as life endures — ^habits that time will ame- 
liorate, not destroy, — occupations that will render sick- 
ness tolerable, solitude pleasant, age venerable, life more 
dignified and useful, and therefore death less terrible. — 
\E. R 1810.] 

MENTAL CUI/rUBE. 

A WOMAN of accomplishments may entertain those 
who have the pleasure of knowing her for half an hour 
with great brilliancy ; but a mind full of ideas, and with 
that elastic spring which the love of knowledge only can 
convey, is a perpetual source of exhilaration and amuse- 
ment to all tiiat come within its reach ; — not collecting 
its force into single and insulated achievements, like the 
efforts made in the fine arts — but difiEusing, equally 
over the whole of existence a calm pleasure — better 
loved as it is longer felt — and suitable to every variety 
and every period of life. — [E. iJ. 1810.] 
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CHAKM OF EDUCATION. 

Education gives fecundity of thought, copiousness of 
illustration, quickness, vigour, fancy, words, images, and 
illustrations; — it decorates every common thing, and 
gives the power of trifling without being undignified and 
absurd. — [^. i2. 1810.] 

COUNTEB ACnON. 

The true way to attack vice, is by setting up some- 
thing else against it. — [E. B. 1810.] 

NATURAL LOVE OF GOOD. 

Trust to the natural love of good where there is no 
temptation to be bad — it operates nowhere more forcibly 
than in education. — [E. B. 1810.] 

A nation's best gift. 

The most beautiftd possession which a country can 
have is a noble and rich man, who loves virtue and 
knowledge ; — who without being feeble or fanatical is 
pious — and who without being factious is firm and 
independent ; — who, in his political life, is an equitable . 
mediator between king and people ; and in his civil life, 
a firm promoter of all which can shed a lustre upon his 
country, or promote the peace and order of the world. — 
[E. B. 1810.] 

« 

GENTLENESS IN EDUCATION. 

Those young people will turn out to be the best men, 
who have been guarded most eflfectually, in their child- 
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hood; from every species of useless vexation : and ex- 
perienced; in the greatest degree, the blessings of a wise 
and rational indulgence. — [E. iJ. 1810.] 

HEAD BOYS. 

The head of a public school is generally a very con- 
ceited young man, utterly ignorant of his own dimen- 
sions, and losing all that habit of conciliation towards 
others, and that anxiety for self-improvement, which 
result from the natural modesty of youth. Nor is this 
conceit very easily and speedily gotten rid of; — we 
have seen (if we mistake not) public-school importance 
lasting through the half of after-life, strutting in lawn, 
swelling in ermine, and displaying itself, both ridicu- 
lously and offensively, in the haunts and business of 
bearded men.— [^. B. 1810.] 

KATUEAL GEOWTH AND DECAY. 

In a forest, or public school for oaks and elms, the 
trees are left to themselves; the strong plants live, and 
the weak ones die : the towering oak that remains is 
admired; the saplings that perish around it are cast 
into tiie flames and forgotten. — [E. 12. 1810.] 

SCHOOL AND HOME. 

That education seems to us to be the best which 
mingles a domestic with a school life, and which gives 
to a youtii the advantage which is to be derived from 
the learning of a master, and the emulation which re- 
sults from the society of other boys, together with tiie 
affectionate vigilance which he must experience in the 
bouse of his parents.— [J?. K 1810.] 

H 
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WAR. 

If three men were to have their legs and arms broken, 
and were to remain all night exposed to the inclemency 
of weather, the whole country would be in a state of the 
most dreadful agitation. Look at the wholesale death 
of a field of battle, ten acres covered with dead, and half 
dead, and dying; and the shrieks and agonies of many 
thousand human beings. There is more of misery in- 
flicted upon mankind by one year of war, than by all the 
civil peculations and oppressions in a century. Yet it is 
a state into which the mass of mankind rush with the 
greatest avidity, hailing oflBcial murderers, in scarlet, 
gold, and cock's feathers, as the greatest and most 
glorious of hmnan creatures. It is the business of every 
wise and good man to set himself against this passion for 
miUtary glory, which really seems to be the most fruitful 
source of human misery. — [E* R. 1813.] 

FREQUENCY OF WAES. 

Alas I we have been at war thirty-five minutes out ot 
every hour since the peace of Utrecht. — [E. JB. 1827.] 

QUAKEBS' CHAEITT. 

QuAKEBS, it must be allowed, are a very charitable and 
humane people. They are always ready with their 
money, and, what is of far more importance, with their 
time and attention for every variety of human misfor- 
tune.— IE. B. 1814.] 

MAD QUAKEBS. 

A MAD Quaker belongs to a small and rich sect; and 
is, therefore, of greater importance than any other mad 
person of the same degree in life. — [E. B. 1814.] 
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FRANCE AKD ENGLAND. 

The prejudices of the English nation have proceeded a 
good deal from their hatred to the French ; and^ because 
that country is the native soil of el^ance, animation, 
and grace, a certain patriotic solidity, and loyal awkward 
nefls, have become the characteristics of this. — \E* R. 
1802.] 

FORBIDDEN FRUIT. 

A Fbbnchwohan seems almost always to have wanted 
the flavour of prohibition, as a necessary condiment to 
human life, ^e provided husband was rejected, and 
the forbidden husband introduced in ambiguous lights 
through posterns and secret partitions. The thing 
wanted was the wrong man, the gentleman without the 
ring — the master unsworn to at the altar — the person 
«nconsecrated by priests — 

<OhI let me taste thee tmexda'd by Idngs/ 

— [KR. 1818.] 

LOVE OF LONDON. 

YsRT few men who have gratified, and are gratifying 
their vanity in a great metropolis, are qualified to quit it 
Few have the plain sense to perceive, that they must 
soon inevitably be forgotten, — or the fortitude to bear it 
when they are. — [E. R 1818.] 

OBLIVION IN LONDON. 

In Lotidon, as in Law, de non apparenUbus, et non 
exietentibue^eadem est ro^.— [J?. i2. 1818.] 
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JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU. 

Jean Jacques Eousseau seems, as the reward of genius 
and fine writing, to have claimed an exemption from all 
moral duties. He borrowed and begged and never paid : 
— ^put his children in a poor house — ^betrayed his friends 
— insulted his benefactors — and was guiliy of every 
species of meanness and mischief. His vaniiy was so 
great, that it was almost impossible to keep pace with it 
by any activity of attention; and his suspicion of all 
mankind amounted nearly, if not altogether, to insanity. 
—\E. R. 1818.] 

FASHIONABLE PHYSICIANS. 

There is always some man, of whom the human 
viscera stand in greater dread than of any other person, 
who is supposed, for the time being, to be the only person 
who can dart his pill into their inmost recesses; and 
bind them over, in medical recognisance, to assimilate 
and digest. In the Trojan war, Podalirius and Machaon 
were what Dr. Baillie and Sir Henry Halford now are — 
they had the fashionable practice of the Greek camp ; 
and, in all probability, received many a guinea from 
Agamemnon dear to Jove, and Nestor the tamer of 
horses.— [^. i2. 1818.] 

EAILWAY TRAVELLING. 

Bailboab travelling is a delightftd improvement of 
human life. Man is become a bird ; he can fly longer 
and quicker than a Solan goose. The mamma rushes 
sixty miles in two hours to the aching finger of her 
conji^almg^ and Reclining grammar boy. The earjy 
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Sootchman scratches himself in the morning mists of the 
North, and has his porridge in Piccadilly before the 
setting sun. The Puseyite priest, after a rush of 100 
miles, appears with his little volume of nonsense at the 
breakfEtst of his bookseller. Every thing is near, every 
thing is immediate — time, distance, and delay are 
abolished. But, though charming and fascinating as all 
this is, we must not shut our eyes to the price we shall 
pay for it. There will be every three or four years some 
dreadful massacre — whole trains will be hurled down a 
precipice, and 200 or 300 persons will be killed on the 
spot. There will be every now and then a great com- 
bustion of human bodies, as there has been at Paris; 
then all the newspapers up in arms — a thousand 
r^ulations, forgotten as soon as the directors dare — loud 
screams of the velocity whistle — monopoly locks and 
bolts, as before. — [Letter on BaUwayaJ] 



KAILWAT ACCIDENTS. 

Wb have been, up to this point, very careless of our 
railway regulations. The first person of rank who is 
killed will put every thing in order, and produce a code 
of the most careful rules. I hope it will not be one of 
the bench of bishops; but should it be so destined, let the 
burnt bishop — the imwiUing Latimer — remember that, 
however painful gradual concoction by fire may be, his 
death will produce unspeakable benefit to the public 
Even Sodor and Man will be better than nothing* From 
that moment the bad effects of the monopoly are de- 
stroyed; no more fatal deference to the directors; no 
despotic incarceration ; no barbarous inattention to the 
anatomy and physiology of the human body; no com- 
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mitment to locomotive prisons with warrant We shall* 
then find it possible 

" Voyager libre sans mourir,*' 

— {Letter on BmlwaysJ] 

FRANCIS HOBNEB. 

Thbbb was something very remarkable in his counte- 
nance — the commandments were written on his face, 
and I have often told him there was not a crime he 
might not commit with impunity, as no judge or jury 
who saw him would give the smallest degree of credit to 
any evidence against him : there was in his look a calm 
settled love of all that was honourable and good — an air 
of wisdom and of sweetness ; you saw at once that he was 
a great man, whom nature had intended for a leader of 
human beings ; you ranged yourself willingly imder his 
banners and cheerfully submitted to his sway. 

The character of his understanding was the exercise of 
vigorous reasoning, in pursuit of important and difficult 
truth. He had no wit; nor did he condescend to that 
inferior variety of this electric talent which prevails 
occasionally in the North, and which, under the name of 
Wuty is so infinitely distressing to persons of good taste, 
— [Letter to L. Homer. 1 



GOOD TASTE OP THE HOUSE OP COMMONS. 

The House of Commons, as a near relation of mine 
once observed, has more good taste than any man in it. 
— [Letter to L* Homer.'] 
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Sm JAMES MACKINTOSH. 

CuBBAK; the Master of the EoUs, said to Mr. Grrattan, 
*' You would be the greatest, man of your age, Grrattan, 
if you would buy a few yards of red tape, and tie up your 
bills and papers." This was the fault or the misfortune 
of Sir James Mackintosh; he never knew the use of 
red tape, and was utterly unfit for the common business 
of life. That a guinea represented a quantity of shillings, 
and that it would barter for a quantity of cloth, he was 
well aware ; but the accurate number of the baser coin, 
or the just measurement of the manufEictured article, to 
which he was entitled for his gold, he could never learn, 
and it was impossible to teach him. Hence his life was 
often an example of the ancient and melancholy struggle 
of genius with the diflSculties of existence. — [Letter to 
Mr. Mackmtosh.'] 

DESTRUCTION OP LETTERS. 

Ton ask for some of your late father's letters : I am sorry 
to say I have none to send you. Upon principle, I keep 
no letters except those on business. I have not a single 
letter from him, nor from any human being, in my pos- 
session. — [Letter to B. Mackmtosh.'] 

MR. canning's PARASITES. 

Naturb descends down to infinite smallness. Mr. 
Canning has his parasites ; and if you take a large buzz- 
ing blue-bottle fly, and look at it in a microscope, you 
may see twenty or thirty little ugly insects crawling 
about it, which doubtless think their fly to be the bluest, 
grandest, merriest, most important animal in the uni- 
verse, and are convinced that the world would be at an 
end if it ceased to buzz. — [P. P. Letters.'] 
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LIBERTT TO DRINK. 

There has been in all governments a great deal of 
absurd canting about the consumption of spirits. We 
believe the best plan is to let people drink what they 
like, and wear what they like ; to make no sumptuary 
laws either for the belly or the back. In the first place, 
laws against rum, and rum and water, are made by men 
who can change a wet coat for a dry one whenever 
they choose, and who do not often work up to their knees 
in mud and water ; and, in the next place, if this stimulus 
did all the mischief it is thought to do by the wise men 
©f claret, its cheapness and plenty would rather lessen 
than increase the avidity with which it is at present 
sought for.— IE. B. 1819.] 

SEPARATION OP SALARY AND DUTY. 

The customary separation of salary and duty is the 
grand principle which appears to pervade all human insti- 
tutions, and to be the most invincible of all human 
abuses. Not only are Church, King, and State, allured 
by this principle of vicarious labour, but the pot-boy 
has a lower pot-boy, who, for a small portion of the 
small gains of his princi{)al, arranges, with inexhaustible 
sedulity, the subdivided portions of drink, and, intensely 
perspiring, disperses,in bright pewter, the firothy elements 
of joy.— IE. R 1823.] 

THE HOUR OP DINNER. 

An excellent and well-arranged dinner is a most 
pleasing occurrence, and a great triumph of civilised 
life. It is not only the descending morsel, and the en- 
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▼doping sauce — but the rank, wealth, wit, and beauty 
which surround the meats — the learned management 
of light and heat — the silent and rapid services of the 
attendants — the smiling and sedulous host, profifering 
gusts and relishes — the exotic bottles — the embossed 
plate — the pleasant remarks — the handsome dresses — 
the cunning artifices in fruit and farina I The hour of 
dinner, in short, includes everything of sensual and 
intellectual gratification which a great nation glories in 
producing. 

In the midst of all this, who knows that the kitchen 
chimney caught fire half an hour before dinner 1 — and 
that a poor little wretch, of six or seven years old, was 
sent up in the midst of the flames to put it out. — \E. 
R. 1819.] 

SWEEPS. 

Wb feel for climbing boys as much as anybody can 
do ; but what is a climbing boy in a chimney to a full- 
grown suitor in the Master's office 1 — \E. JR. 1819.] 

PEE^ NATURE AND DOMESTIC POtJLTBY. 

It is impossible to make an imeducated man imder- 
Btand in what manner a bird hatched, nobody knows 
where — to-day living in my field, to-morrow in yours — 
should be as strictly property as the goose whose whole 
history can be traced, in the most authentic and satis- 
factory manner, from the egg to the spit — \E. R. 1819.] 



PUNISHMENT OF POACHEEa 
It is expected by some persons, that the severe 
operation of spring-guns and man-traps will put an end 
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to the trade of a poacher. This has always been pre- 
dicated of every fresh operation of severity, that it was to 
put an end to poaching. But if this argument is good 
for one thing, it is good for another. Let the first pick- 
pocket who is taken be hung alive by the ribs, and let him 
be a fortnight in wasting to death. Let us seize a little 
grammar boy, who is robbing orchards, tie his arms and 
legs, throw over him a delicate puflF-paste, and bake him 
in a bunpan in an oven. If poaching can be extirpated 
by intensity of punishment, why not all other crimes ? 
If racks and gibbets and tenterhooks are the best method 
of bringing back the golden age, why do we refrain from 
so easy a receipt for abolishing every species of wicked- 
ness ? The best way of answering a bad argument is not 
to stop it, but to let it go on in its course till it leaps 
over the boundaries of common sense. — [E. R. 1821.] 

SALE OP GAME. 

* 

The plan now proposed is, to undersell the poacher, 
which may be successful or unsuccessful ; but the threat 
is, if you attempt this plan there will be no game — and 
if there is no game, there will be no country gentlemen. 
We deny every part of this enthymeme — the last propo- 
sition as well as the first. We really cannot believe tiiat 
all our rural mansions would be deserted, although no 
game was to be found in their neighbourhood. Some 
come into the country for health, some for quiet, for 
agriculture, for economy, from attachment to family 
estates, from love of retirement, from the necessity of 
keeping up provincial interests, and from a vast variety 
of causes. Partridges and pheasants, though they form 
nine-tenths of human motives, still leave a small residue, 
which may be clafised under some other head. — [J?. JJ. 
1823.] 
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SHOOTING. 

A Colonel of the Guards^ the second son just entered 
at Oxford, three diners out from Piccadilly — Major Rock, 
Lord John, Lord Charles, the Colonel of the regiment 
quartered at the neighbouring town, two Lish Peers, and 
a German Baron; — all of this honourable company 
proceed with fustian jackets, dog-whistles, and chemical 
inventions, to a solenm destruction of pheasants, how is 
the country benefited by their presence? or how would 
earth, air, or sea, be injured by their annihilation ? — [E. 
R 1823.] 

PRIVILEGES OP SQUIRES. 

We cannot at all comprehend the policy of alluring 
the better classes of society into the country, by the 
temptation of petty tyranny and injustice, or of mono- 
poly in sports. How absurd it would be to offer to the 
higher orders the exclusive use of peaches, nectarines, 
and apricots, as the premium of rustication — to put vast 
quantities of men into prison as apricot eaters, apricot 
buyers, and apricot sellers — to appoint a regular day for 
beginning to eat, and another for leaving oflF — to have a 
lord of the manor for green gages — and to rage with a 
penalty of five pounds against the unqualified eater of 
the gage 1 And yet the privil^e of shooting a set of 
wild poultry is stated to be the bonus for the residence of 
country gentlemen, — [E. JB. 1823.] 

JUSTICE AMONG SQUIRES. 

If gentlemen cannot breathe fresh air without in- 
justice, let them putrefy in Cranbome Alley. Make 
just laws, and let squires live and die where they please. 
— [E. R. 1823.] 
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GAME LAWS> 

The first object of a good government is not that rich 
men should have their pleasures in perfection, but that 
all orders of men should be good and happy ; and if 
crowded covies and chuckling cock-pheasants are only 
to be procured by encouraging the common people in 
vice, and leading them into cruel and disproportionate 
punishment, it is the duty of the government to restrain 
the cruelties which the country members, in reward for 
their assiduous loyalty, have been allowed to introduce 
into the game laws. — [E. R. 1823.] 



MISGOVERNMENT OP IRELAND. 

So great, and so long has been the misgovemment of 
Ireland, that we verily believe the empire would be 
much stronger, if every thing was open sea between 
England and the Atlantic, and if skates and cod-fish 
swam over the fair land of Ulster. — [E. JR. 1820.] 



CATHOLIC AND PROTESTANT MARRIAGES. 

The Catholics marry upon means which the Protes- 
tant considers as insufficient for marriage. A few 
potatoes and a shed of turf, are all that Luther has left 
for the Bomanist; and, when the latter gets these, he 
instantly begins upon the great Irish manufiGtcture of 
children. But a Protestant belongs to the sect that eats 
the fine flour, and leaves the bran to others ; he must 
have comforts, and he does not marry till he gets thent 
— \E. B. 1820.] 
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PIG-STYES TO PALAC3ES. 

All degrees of all nations begin with living in pig-» 
Btyea. The king or the priest first gets out of them ; 
then the noble^ then the panper^ in proportion as each 
dass becomes more and more opulent. Better tastes 
arise from better circumstances ; and the luxury of one 
period is the wretchedness and poverty of another. — 
[E. M. 1820.] 



AN miSH PLOUGHMAN. 

The most ludicrous of all human objects is an Irishman 
ploughing. A gigantic figure — a seven-foot machine 
for turning potatoes into human nature^ wrapt up in an 
immense great coat5 and iu*ging on two starved ponies^ 
with dreadful imprecations^ and uplifted shillala. The 
Irish crow discerns a coming perquisite^ and is not 
inattentive to the proceedings of the steeds. The fur- 
row which is to be the depositary of the future crop, is 
not unlike, either in depth or regularity, to those 
domestic furrows which the nails of the meek and much- 
injured wife plough, in some family quarrel, upon the 
cheeks of the deservedly punished husband. The weeds 
seem to faH contentedly, knowing that they have ful- 
filled their destiny, and left behind them, for the resur- 
rection of the ensuing spring, an abundant and healthy 
progeny. The whole is a scene of idleness, laziness, and 
poverty ; of which it is impossible, in this active and 
enterprising country, to form the most distant concep* 
Hon. — IE. JR. 1820.] 
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AN ENGLISH PLOUGHMAN. 

A PLOUGHMAN marries a ploughwoman because she is 
plump ; generally uses her ill ; thinks his children an 
incumbrance ; very often flogs them ; and, for sentiment, 
has nothing more nearly approaching to it than the 
ideas of broiled bacon and mashed potatoes. — [E.R. 
1806.] 

THE IRISH CHARACTER. 

The Irish character contributes something to retard 
the improvements of that country. The Irishman has 
many good qualities : he is brave, witty, generous, elo- 
quent, hospitable, and open-hearted; but he is vain, 
ostentatious, extravagant, and fond of display — light in 
counsel — deficient in perseverance — without skill in 
private or public economy — an enjoyer, not an acquirer 
— one who despises the slow and patient virtues — who 
wants the superstructure without the foimdation — the 
result without the previous operation — the oak without 
the acorn and the three hundred years of e^)ectation« 
The Irish are irascible, prone to debt, and to fight, and 
very impatient of the restraints of law. Such a people 
are not likely to keep their eyes steadily upon the main 
chance, like the Scotch or the Dutch. England strove 
very hard, at one period, to compel the Scotch to pay a 
double Church ; — but Sawney took his pen and ink ; 
and finding what a sum it amounted to, became furious, 
and drew his sword. God forbid the Irishinan should 
do the same! the remedy, now, would be worse than the 
disease: but if the oppressions of England had been 
more steadily resisted a century ago, Ireland would not 
have been the scene of poverty, misery, and distress 
which it now is. — \E. R. 1820.] 
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GRATTAK. 

Obeat men hallow a whole people^ and lift np all 
who live in their time. What Irishman does not feel 
proud that he has lived in the days of Gtkattan ? who 
has not turned to him for comfort^ from the false friends 
and open enemies of Ireland ? who did not remember 
him in the days of its burnings and wastings and 
murders? No Grovemment ever dismayed him — the 
world could not bribe him — he thought only of Ireland 
— lived for no other object — dedicated to her his 
beautiful fancy, his elegant wit, his manly courage, and 
all the splendour of his astonishing eloquence. He was 
80 bom, and so gifted, that poetry, forensic skill, elegant 
literature, and all the highest attainments of human 
genius, were within his reach; but he thought the 
noblest occupation of a man was to make other men 
happy and free ; and in that straight line he went on 
for fifty years, without one side-look, without one yield- 
ing thought, without one motive in his heart which he 
might not have laid open to the view of Grod and man. 
He is gone! — but there is not a single day of his honest 
life of which every good Irishman would not be more 
proud, than of tiie whole political existence of his 
countrymen, — the annual deserters and betrayers of 
theu: native land. — [E. R 1810.] 

ENGLISH TYBANNY TO IRBLAND. 

Englani) seems to have treated Ireland much in the 
same way as Mrs. Brownrigg treated her apprentice — 
for which Mrs. Brownrigg is hanged in the first volume 
of the Newgate Calendar. Upon the whole, we think 
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the apprentice is better ofif than the Irishman ; as Mrs. 
Brownrigg merely starves and beats her, without any 
attempt to prohibit her from going to any shop, or pray- 
ing at any church, her apprentice might select ; and once 
or twice, if we remember rightly, Brownrigg appears to 
have felt some compassion. Not so Old England, who 
indulges rather in a steady baseness, uniform brutality, 
and unrelenting oppression. — [E. JJ. 1824.] 

lEISH PEESECUnONS. 

For some centuries after the reign of Henry II. the 
Irish were killed like game, by persons qualified or un- 
qualified. Whether dogs were used does not appear 
quite certain, though it is probable they were, spaniels 
as well as pointers ; and that, after a regular point by 
Basto, well backed by Ponto and Caesar, Mr. O'Donnel 
or Mr. O'Leary bolted from the thicket, and were bagged 
by the English sportsman. — [E, R. 1824.] 

EELICS. 

England is almost the only country in the world 
(even at present), where there is not some favourite 
religious spot^ where absurd lies, little bits of cloth, 
feathers, rusty nails, splinters, and other invaluable 
relics, are treasured up, and in defence of which the 
whole population are willing to turn out and perish 83 
one man. — IE. R. 1824.] 

MAC'S AND O'S. 

Thebe are not a few of the best and most humane 
Englishmen of the present day, who, when under the 
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influence of fear or anger^ would think it no great crime 
to put to death people whose names begin with or 
Mac. The violent death of Smith, Green or Thomson, 
would throw the neighbourhood into convulsions, and 
the regular forms would be adhered to — but little 
would be reaUy thought of the death of anybody called 
O'Dogherty or OToole.— [jF. M. 1824.] 

EOMAN CATHOLICISM IN ENGLAND. 

The idea of danger from the extension of the Catholic 
religion in England I utterly deride. The Catholic faith 
is a misfortune to the world, but those whose faith it con- 
scientiously is are quite right in professing it boldly, and 
in promoting it by all means which the law allows. A 
physician does not say, ^^ You will be well as soon as the 
bile is got rid of;" but he says, "You will not be well 
wntil after the bile is got rid of." He knows, after the 
cause of the malady is removed, that morbid habits are 
to be changed, weidaiess to be supported, organs to be 
called back to their proper exercise, subordinate maladies 
to be watched, secondary and vicarious symptoms to be 
studied. The physician is a wise man — ^but the anserous 
politician insists, after 200 years of persecution, and ten 
of emancipation, that Catholic Ireland should be as quiet 
as Edmonton or Tooting. — [Prefa/!e to Works.'] 

CATHOUC BMANaPATION. 

Ir ever a nation exhibited symptoms of downright 
madness, or utter stupidity, we conceive these symptoms 
may be easily recognised in the conduct of this country 
upon the Catholic question. A man has a wound in his 
great toe, and a violent and perilous fever at the same 
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time; and he refuBes to take the medicines for the 
fever, because it will disconcert his toe ! The mournful 
and folly-stricken blockhead forgets that his toe cannot 
survive him; — that if he dies, there can be no digital life 
apart from him : yet he lingers and fondles over this 
last part of his body, soothing it madly with little 
plasters, and anile fomentations, while the neglected 
fever rages in his entrails, and bums away his whole 
Ufe.— [^. It. 1807.] 

SECTAEIAN IRRITATION. 

Give a government only time, and, provided it has 
the good sense to treat folly with forbearance, it must 
ultimately prevail. When, therefore, a sect is found, 
after a lapse of years, to be ill-disposed to the Govern- 
ment, we may be certain that Government has widened 
its separation by marked distinctions, roused its resent- 
ment by contumely, or supported its enthusiasm by per- 
secution.— [JF. R. 1807.] 

TOLERATION. 

Toleration never had a present tense, nor taxation a 
future one. The answer which Paul received from Felix, 
he owed to the subject on which he spoke. When jus- 
tice and righteousness were his theme, Felix told him to 
go away, and he would hear him some other time. All 
men who have spoken to courts upon such disagreeable 
topics, have received the same answer. Felix, however, 
trembled when he gave it ; but his fear was ill-directed. 

He trembled at the subject — ^he ought to have trembled 
at the delay.— [^. B. 1808.] 
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POLITICAL INACTION. 

To lie by in timid and indolent silence, — to suppose 
an inflexibility, in which no court ever could, under press- 
ing circumstances, persevere, — and to n^lect a regular 
and vigorous appeal to public opinion, is to give up all 
chance of doing good, and to abandon the only instru- 
ment by which the few are ever prevented from ruining 
the many.— [^. JR. 1808.] 

HEREST. 

What right has any Government to dictate to any man 
who shall guide him to heaven, any more than it has to 
persecute tiie religious tenets by which he hopes to arrive 
there ? You believe that the heretic professes doctrines 
utterly incompatible with the true spirit of the Gospel ;— 
first you burnt him for this, — then you whipt him,— 
then you fined him, — then you put him in prison. All 
this did no good ; — ^and, for these hundred years last past^ 
you have left him alone. — [E. B. 1811.] 

TENACITY OP INTOLEEANCB. 

NoTHiNa dies 80 hard and rallies so often as intoler- 
ance. The fires are put out, and no living nostril has 
scented the nidor of a human creature roasted for faith ; 
— then, after this, the prison-doors were got open, and 
die chains knocked off : — and now Lord Sidmouth only 
begs that men who disagree with him in religious opinions 
may be deprived of all civil offices, and not be allowed 
to hear the preachers they like best Chains and whips 
he would not hear of; but these mild gratifications of 
his bill every orthodox mind is surely entitiied ta — 
[E. B. 1811.] 
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ESTABLISHMENTS. 

All establishments die of dignity. They are too 
proud to think themselves ill^ and to take a little physic, 
— \E.R. 1811.] 

STRENGTH OF THE CHUBCH ESTABLISHMENT, 

I AM heartily glad that all our disqualifying laws for 
religious opinions are abolished^ and I see nothing in 
such measures but unmixed good and real increase of 
strength to our Establishment. — [Preface to WorkaJ] 

ECCLESLAlSTICAL BIGOTEY. 

It is a melancholy thing to see a man, clothed in soft 
raiment, lodged in a public palace, endowed with a rich 
portion of the product of other men^s industry, using aU 
the influence of his splendid situation, however conscien- 
tiously, to deepen the ignorance, and inflame the fury, of 
his fellow creatures. These are the miserable results of 
that policy which has been so frequently pursued for 
these fifty years past, of placing men of mean, or 
middling abilities, in high ecclesiastical stations. In 
ordinary times, it is of less importance who fills them; 
but when the bitter period anives, in which the people 
must give up some of their darling absurdities; — when 
the senseless clamour, which has been carefully handed 
down from father fool to son fool, can be no longer in* 
dulged ; — ^when it is of incalculable importance to turn 
the people to a better way of thinking; the greatest 
impediments to all amelioration are too often found 
among 1 those to whose councils, at such periods, the 
country ought to look for wisdom and peace. — [Jl. I^ 
1813.] 
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COUNT YOUB ENEMIES. 



Kmj> providence never sends an evil without a 
remedy: — and arithmetic is the natural cure for the 
passion of fear. If a coward can be made to count his 
enemies, his terrors may be reasoned with, and he may 
think of ways and means of counteraction. — \E. iZ. 1 8 1 3.] 



EPISCOPAL VIOLENCE. 

Thb Bishop appears to be in a fog ; and as daylight 
breaks in upon him he will be rather (Usposed to disown 
his panic. The noise he hears is not roaring — but 
braying ; the teeth and the mane are aU imaginary ; there 
is nothing but ears. It is not a lion that stops the way, 
but an ass. —[^. jB. 1813.] 



CATHOLIC CONSPIBAdES. 

The Catholics, says his Lordship, will enter into a con- 
spiracy against the English Church. But^ is it not also 
the decided interest of his Lordship's butler that he 
should be Bishop, and the Bishop his butler ? That the 
crosier and the corkscrew should change hands, — and the 
washer of the bottles which they had emptied become the 
diocesan of learned divines ? What has prevented this 
change, so beneficial to the upper domestic, but the 
extreme improbability of success, if the attempt were 
made ; an improbability so great, that we will venture 
to say, the very notion of it has scarcely once entered 
into the understanding of the good man. Why then is 
the Beverend Prelate, who lives on so safely and content- 
edly with JoJm, so dreadfully alarmed at the Catholics? 
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And why does he so completely forget, in their instance 
alone, that men do not merely striye to obtain a thing 
because it is good, but always mingle with the excellence 
of the object a consideration of the chance of gaining 
it?_[JF. jB. 1813.] 

BRITISH EXTRAVAGANCE. 

The world never yet saw so extravagant a government 
as the Grovemment of England. Not only is economy 
not practised — but it is despised ; and the idea of it con- 
nected with disaffection. Jacobinism, and Joseph Hume. 
Every rock in the ocean where a cormorant can perch is 
occupied by our troops — ^haa a governor, deputy-governor, 
storekeeper, and deputy storekeeper, — and will soon have 
an archdeacon and a bishop. Military colleges, with 
thirty-four professors, educating seventeen ensigns per 
annum, being half an ensign for each professor, with 
every species of nonsense, athletic, sartorial, and plumi- 
gerous. A just and necessary war costs this country 
about one hundred pounds a minute; whipcord fifteen 
thousand pounds; red tape seven thousand pounds ; lace 
for drummers and fifers, nineteen thousand pounds ; a 
pension to one man who has broken his head at the Pole ; 
to another who has shattered his leg at the Equator; 
subsidies to Persia; secret service-money to Thibet; an 
annuity to Lady Henry Somebody and her seven 
daughters — the husband being shot at some place where 
we never ought to have had any soldiers at all : and the 
elder brother returning four members to Parliament. 
Such a scene of extravagance, corruption, and expense as 
must paralyse the industry, and mar the fortunes, of the 
most industrious, spirited people that ever existed. — [S. 
R 1827.] 
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PBOGHKAS. 

The follies of one century are scarcely credible in that 
ivhich succeeds it. A grandmamma of 1827 is as wise as 
a very wise man of 1727. If the world lasts till 1927, 
the grandmammas of that period will be far wiser than 
the tiptop No Popery men of this day. That this childish 
nonsense will have got out of the drawing-room, there 
can be no doubt. '^It will most probably have passed 
through the steward's room, and butler's pantry, into the 
kitchen. This is the case with ghosts. They no longer 
loll on couches and sip tea ; but are down on their knees 
scrubbing with the scullion — or stand sweating, and bast- 
ing with the cook. Mrs. Abigail turns up her nose at 
them, and the housekeeper declares for flesh and blood, 
and will have none of their company. — [E. B. 1827.] 



DISSENTIKG FREACHEBS. 

Amr man may dissent from the Church of England, 
and preach against it, by paying sixpence. Almost 
every tradesman in a market town is a preacher. It must 
absolutely be ride-and-tie with them ; the butcher must 
hear the baker in the morning, and the baker listen to 
the butcher in the afternoon, or there would be no con- 
gregation* We have often speculated upon the peculiar 
trade of the preacher from his style of action. Some 
have a tjring-up or parcel-packing action ; some strike 
strongly against the anvil of the pulpit; some screw, 
some bore, some act as if they were managing a needle. 
The occupation of the preceding week can seldom be 
mistaken. — [E. R. 1827.] 
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LIVE WITH THE TIMES. 

What human plan, device, or invention, 270 years 
old, does not require reconsideration ? If a man dressed 
as he dressed 270 years ago, the pug-dogs in the streets 
would tear him to pieces. If he lived in the houses of 
270 years ago, unrevised and uncorrected, he would die 
of rheumatism in a week. If he listened to the sermons 
of 270 years ago, he would perish with sadness and 
fatigue; and when a man cannot make a coat or a 
cheese, for 50 years together, without making them 
better, can it be said that laws made in those days of 
ignorance, and framed in the fury of religious hatred, 
need no revision, and are capable of no amendment ? — 
\E. B. 1827.] 

CORRESPONDENCE WITH ROME. 

Can my Lord Bathurst be ignorant ? — can any many 
who has the slightest knowledge of Ireland, be ignorant, 
that the portmanteau which sets out every quaater for 
Bome, and returns from it, is a heap of ecclesiastical 
matters, which have no more to do with the safety of 
the country, than they have to do with the safety of the 
moon — and which, but for the respect to individual 
feelings, might all be published at Charing Cross ? Mrs. 
Flcmagan, intimidated by stomach complaints, wants a 
dispensation for eating flesh. Comdiua Oh Bowel has 
intermarried by accident with his grandmother; and, 
finding that she is really his grandmother, his conscience 
is uneasy. Mr. Mac Tooley^ the priest, is discovered to 
be married, and to have two sons. Castor and PoUux 
Mac Tooley. Three or four schools-full of little boys 
have been cursed for going to hear a methodist preacher. 
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Bargains for shirts and toe-nails of deceased saints — 
surplices and trencher-caps blessed by the Pope. These 
* are the fruits of double allegiance — the objects of our 
incredible fear, and the cause of our incredible folly. — [E. 
R. 1827.] 

NO MONOPOLY OP FREEDOM. 

A QOOD-NATUBED and well-conditioned person has 
pleasure in keeping and distributing anything that is 
good. If he detects anything with superior flavour, he 
presses and invites, and is not easy till others partici- 
pate ; — and so it is mth political and religious freedom. 
It is a pleasure to possess it, and a pleasure to communi- 
cate it to others. There is something shocking in 
the greedy, growling, guzzling monopoly of such a bless 
ing.— [^.iJ. 1827.] 

MARTYRDOM OF BIGOTS. 

A BIGOT deUghts in public ridicule ; for he begins to 
think he is a martyr. — [P. P. Letter aJ] 

IMPUNITY OP THEOLOGICAL ERROR. 

The state has nothing whatever to do with theological 
errors which do not violate the common rules of mora- 
lity, and militate against the feir power of the ruler. — 
[P. P. Letter8.'\ 

PROGRESS OF TOLERATION. 

Thbes hundred years ago, men burnt and hanged 
each other for these opinions. Time has softened 
Catholic as well as Protestant : they both required it ; 
though each perceives only his own improvement, and 
is blind to that of the other.— [P. P. Letters.'] 
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A NAVAL ACTION, 

Hebe is a frigate attacked by a corsair of immense 
strength and size^ rigging cut^ masts in danger of coming 
by the board, four foot water in the hold, men dropping 
off very fast ; in this dreadful situation how do you think 
the Captain acts (whose name shall be Perceval) ? He 
calls all hands upon deck; talks to them of King, 
country, glory, sweethearts, gin, French prison, wooden 
shoes. Old England, and hearts of oak : they give three 
cheers, rush to their guns, and, after a tremendous con- 
flict, succeed in beating off the enemy. Not a syllable 
of all this ; this is not the manner in which the honour- 
able Commander goes to work ; the first thing he does is . 
to secure twenty or thirty of his prime sailors who 
happen to be Catholics, to clap them in irons, and set 
over them a guard of as many Protestants; having 
taking this admirable method of defending himself 
against his infidel opponents, he goes upon deck, re- 
minds the sailors, in a very bitter harangue, that they 
are of different religions ; exhorts the Episcopal gunner 
not to trust to the Presbyterian quarter-master ; issues 
positive orders that the Catholics should be fired at upon 
the first appearance of discontent; rushes through blood 
and brains, examining his men in the Catechism and 
Thirty-nine Articles, and positively forbids every one to 
sponge or ram who has not taken the Sacrament accord- 
ing to the Church of England. Was it right to take out 
a captain made of excellent British stuff, and to put in 
such a man as this ? Is not he more like a parson, or a 
talking-lawyer, than a thorough-bred seaman? And 
built as she is of heart of oak, and admirably manned, is 
it possible, with such a captain, to save this ship from 
going to the bottom ?— [P. P. LettersJ] 
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HAWKINS BBOWN AT THE COUBT OF KAPLBS. 

In the third year of his present Majesty, and in the 
thirtieth of his own age, Mr. Isaac Hawkins Brown, 
then upon his travels, danced one evening at the Court 
of Naples. His dress was a volcano silk with lava but- 
tons. Whether (as the Neapolitan wits said) he had 
studied dancing under St Vitus, or whether David, 
dancing in a linen vest, was his model, is not known ; 
but Mr. Brown danced with such inconceivable alacrity 
and vigour, that he threw the Queen of Naples into 
convulsions of laughter, which terminated in a mis- 
carriage, and changed the dynasty of the Neapolitan 
throne. — [P. P. Letters.'] 

PINAUTT. 

I HSAB from some persons in Parliament, and from 
others in the sixpenny societies for debate, a great deal 
about unalterable laws passed at the Bevolution. When 
I hear any man talk of an imalterable law, the only 
effect it produces upon me is to convince me that he is 
an unalterable fooL — [P. P. Letters,'] 

EPISCOPAUANISM IN SCOTLAND. 

Fob what a length of years was it attempted to compel 
the Scotch to change their religion : horse, foot, artillery, 
and armed Prebendaries, were sent out after the Presby- 
terian parsons and their congregations. The Percevals 
of those days called for blood : this call is never made in 
vain, and blood was shed : but to the astonishment and 
horror of the Percevals of those days, they could not 
introduce the Book of Common Prayer, nor prevent that 
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metaphysical people from going to heaven their true 
way, instead of our true way. With a little oatmeal for 
food, and a little sulphur for friction, allaying cutaneous 
irritation with the one hand, and holding his Calvin- 
istical creed in the other, Sawney ran away to his flinty 
hills, sung his psalm out of tune his own way, and 
listened to his sermon of two hours long, amid the 
rough and imposing melancholy of the tallest thistles. 
But Sawney brought up his unbreeched oflFspring in a 
cordial hatred of his oppressors; and Scotland was as 
much a part of the weakness of England then, as Ireland 
is at this moment. The true and the only remedy was 
applied ; the Scotch were suffered to worship God after 
their own tiresome manner, without pain, penalty, and 
privation. No lightning descended from heaven ; the 
country was not ruined ; the world is not yet come to 
an end ; the dignitaries, who foretold all these conse- 
quences, are utterly forgotten, and Scotland has ever 
since been an increasing source of strength to Great 
Britain. — [P. P. Letters.'] 

INVASION. 

You cannot imagine, you say, that England will ever 
be ruined and conquered ; and for no other reason that 
I can find, but because it seems so very odd it should be 
ruined and conquered. Alas ! so reasoned, in their time, 
the Austrian, Eussian, and Prussian Plymleys. But 
the English are brave : so were all these nations. You 
might get together a hundred thousand men individually 
brave; but without generals capable of commanding 
such a machine, it would be as useless as a first-rate 
man of war maimed by Oxford clergymen, or Parisiaii 
shopkeepers. — [P. P. Letters.'] 
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EFFECTS OF INVASIOK 

As for the spirit of peasantry in making a gallant 
defence behind hedge-rows^ and through plate-racks and 
hen-coops, highly as I think of their bravery, I do not 
know any nation in Europe so likely to be struck with 
the panic as the English ; and this from their total un- 
acquaintance with the science of war. Old wheat and 
beans blazing for twenty miles round ; cart mares shot ; 
sows of Lord Somerville's breed running wild over the 
country; the minister of the parish wounded sorely in 
his hinder parts ; Mrs. Flymley in fits ; aU these scenes 
of war an Austrian or a Bussian has seen three or four 
times over; but it is now three centuries since an 
English pig has fallen in a fair battle upon English 
ground, or a farm-house been rifled, or a clergyman's 
wife been subjected to any other proposals of love than 
the connubial endearments of her sleek and orthodox 
mate. — [P. P. LeUersJ] 

BLOCKADES. 

If experience has taught us anything, it is the impos- 
sibility of perpetual blockades. The instances are in- 
numerable, during the course of this war, where whole 
fleets have sailed in and out of harbour, in spite of every 
vigilance used to prevent it. I shall only mention those 
cases where Ireland is concerned. In December, 1796, 
seven ships of the line, and ten transports, reached 
Bantry Bay from Brest, without having seen an English 
ship in their passage. It blew a storm when they were 
oflf shore, and therefore England still continues to be an 
independent kingdom. You will observe that at the 
very time the French fleet sailed out of Brest Harbour, 
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Admiral Colpoys was cruising oflF there with a powerful 
squadron, and still, from the particular circumstances of 
the weather, found it impossible to prevent the French 
from coming out. During the time that Admiral Col- 
poys was cruising off Brest, Admiral Eichery, with six 
ships of the line, passed him, and got safe into the 
harbour. At the very moment when the French squa- 
dron was lying in Bantry Bay, Lord Bridport with his 
fleet was locked up by a foul wind in the Channel, and 
for several days could not stir to the assistance of Ire- 
land. Admiral Colpoys, totally unable to find the 
French fleets came home. Lord Bridport, at the change 
of the wind, cruised for them in vain, and they got safe 
back to Brest, without having seen a single one of those 
floating bulwarks, the possession of which we believe will 
enable us with impimity to set justice and common 
sense at defiance. Such is the miserable and precarious 
state of an anemocracy, of a people who put their trust 
in hurricanes and are governed by wind. — [P. P. 
Letters.'] 

FEEEDOM OF NEUTRAL TBADE. 

It is of the utmost consequence to a commercial 
people at war with the greats part of Europe, that 
there should be a free entry of neutrals into the enemy's 
ports. — [P. P. Letters.'] 

THE TRUE DEFENCE. 

At such a crisis you want the affections of all your 
subjects, in both islands: there is no spirit which you 
must alienate, no art you must avert, every man must 
feel he has a country, and that there is an urgent and 
pressing cause why he should expose himself to death.— 
[P. Pm Lettsrs.] 
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TBBATMENT OF DISSENTERS, 

When a country squire hears of an ape, his first feel- 
ing \& to give it nuts and apples ; when he hears of a 
Dissenter, his immediate impulse is to commit it to 
the county jail, to shave its head, to alter its customary 
food, and to have it privately whipped. — [P. P. Letters,'] 

FAITH OF THE CHUECH OF ENGLAND. 

Thb purest religion in the world, in my humble 
opinion, is the religion of the Church of England : for 
its preservation (so far as it is exercised without intrud- 
ing upon the liberties of others) I am ready at this 
moment to venture my present life, and but through 
that religion I have no hopes of any other ; yet I am 
not forced to be silly because I am pious : nor will I 
ever join in eulogiums on my faith, which every man of 
common reading and common sense can so easUy refute. 
—IP. P. Letters.'] 

GROWTH OF CATHOnCISM. 

As for the enormous wax candles, and superstitious 
miunmeries, and painted jackets of the Catholic priests, 
I fear them not. Tell me that the world will return 
again under the influence of the smallpox ; that Lord 
Castlereagh will hereafter oppose the power of the Court ; 
that Lord Howick and Mr. Qrattan will do each of them 
a mean and dishonourable action; that anybody who 
has heard Lord Redesdale speak once, will knowingly 
and willingly hear him again; that Lord Eldon has 
assented to the fact of two and two making four, with- 
out shedding tears, or expressing the smallest doubt or 
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scruple ; tell me any other thing absurd or incredible, 
but for the love of common sense^ let nvd hear no more 
of the dangerto be apprehended from the general diffusion 
of Popery. It is too absurd to be reasoned upon ; every 
man feels it is nonsense when he hears it stated^ and so 
does every man while he is stating it. — [P. P. Letter8*'\ 



BED-HAntED MEN. 

I HAVE often thought, if the wisdom of our ancestors 
had excluded all persons with red hair from the House 
of Commons, of the throes and convulsions it would 
occasion to restore them to their natural rights. What 
mobs and riots would it produce! To what infinite 
abuse and obloquy would the capillary patriot be ex- 
posed ; what wormwood would distil from Mr. Perceval, 
what froth would drop from Mr. Canning ; how (I will 
not say mj/, but our Lord Hawkesbury, for he belongs 
to us all) — ^how our Lord Hawkesbury would work away 
about the hair of King William and Lord Somers, and the 
authors of the great and glorious Eevolution ; how Lord 
Eldon would appeal to the Deity and his own virtues, 
and to the hair of his children; some would say that 
red-haired men were superstitious; some would prove 
they were atheists ; they would be petitioned against 
as the friends of slavery, and the advocates for revolt; 
in short, such a corrupter of the heart and under- 
standing is the spirit of persecution, that these un- 
fortimate people (conspired against by their fellow- 
subjects of every complexion), if they did not emigrate 
to countries where hair of another coloiur was persecuted, 
would be driven to the falsehood of perukes, or the 
hypocrisy of the Tricosian fluid,-— [P. P. Letters.'] 
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GBADUAL EMANCIPATION. 

(an apologue.) 

There is a village (no matter where) in which the 
inhabitants, on one day in the year^ sit down to a dinner 
prepared at the common expense : by an extraordinary 
piece of tyranny (which Lord Hawkesbury would call the 
wisdom of the village ancestors), the inhabitants of three 
of the streets, about a hundred years ago, seized upon 
the inhabitants of the fourth street, bound them hand 
and foot, laid them upon their backs, and compelled 
them to look on while the rest were stuflSng themselves 
with beef and beer ; the next year the inhabitants of the 
persecuted street (though they contributed an equal 
quota of the expense) were treated precisely in the same 
manner. The tyranny grew into a custom ; and (as the 
manner of our nature is) it was considered as the most 
sacred of all duties to keep these poor fellows without 
their annual dinner : the village was so tenacious of this 
practice, that nothing could induce them to resign it ; 
every enemy to it was looked upon as a disbeliever in 
Divine Providence, and any nefarious churchwarden who 
wished to succeed in his election had nothing to do but 
to represent his antagonist as an abolitionist, in order to 
firustrate his ambition, endanger his life, and throw the 
village into a state of the most dreadful commotion. By 
degrees, however, the obnoxious street grew to be so well 
peopled, and its inhabitants so firmly united, that their 
oppressors, more afraid of injustice, were more disposed 
to be just At the next dinner they are unbound, the 
year after allowed to sit upright, then a bit of bread and 
a glass of water ; till at last, after a long series of conces- 
sions^ they are emboldened to ask, in pretty plain term% 
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that they may be allowed to sit down at the bottom of 
the table and to fill their bellies as well as the rest. 
Forthwith a general cry of shame and scandal : ** Ten 
years ago, were you not laid upon your bstcks? Don't 
you remember what a great thing you thought it to get 
a piece of bread ? How thankful you were for cheese- 
parings? Have you forgotten that memorable sera, 
when the lord of the manor interfered to obtain for you a 
slice of the public pudding ? And now, with an audacity 
only equalled by your ingratitude, you have the impu- 
dence to ask for knives and forks, and to request, in 
terms too plain to be mistaken, that you^ may sit down to 
table with the rest, and be indulged even with beef and 
beer : there are not more) than half-a-dozen dishes which 
we have reserved for ourselves ; the rest has been thrown 
open to you in the utmost profusion ; you have potatoes, 
and carrots, suet dumplings, sops in the pan, and deli 
ciouB toast and water, in incredible quantities. Beef, 
mutton, lamb, pork, and veal are ours ; and if you were 
not the most restless and dissatisfied of human beings, 
you would never think of aspiring to enjoy them. — 
[P. P. ietter«.] 

mrOLEKANCB AND EMANCIPATION. 

Ibbland a millstone about your neck I Why is it not 
a stone of Ajax in your hand ? — [P. P. Letters.'] 

JUSTICE AND INJUSTICE. 

Thb only true way to make the mass of mankind see 
the beauty of justice, is by showing to them in pretty 
plain terms tiie consequences of injustice. — [P. P. 
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HISTOBt OF CHANGBl. 

Lord Sidmouth^ and all the anti-Catholic people, little 
foresee that they will hereafter be the sport of the anti- 
quary; that their prophecies of ruin and destruction 
from Catholic emancipation will be clapped into the 
notes of some quaint history, and be matter of pleasantry 
even to the sedulous housewife and the rural dean. 
There is always a copious supply of Lord Sidmouths in 
the world; nor is there one single source of human 
happiness, against which they have not uttered the most 
lugubrious predictions. Turnpike roads, navigable 
canals, inoculation, hops, tobacco, the Beformation, the 
Revolution — ^there are alwajrs a set of worthy and mode- 
rately-gifted men, who bawl out death and ruin upon 
eveiy valuable change which the varying aspect of 
human affairs absolutely and imperiously requires. I 
have often thought that it would be extremely useful to 
make a collection of the hatred and abuse that all those 
changes have experienced, which are now admitted to be 
marked improvements in our condition. Such a history 
might make folly a little more modest, and suspicious of 
its own decisions. — [P. P. Letters^] 

PAEEKTAL AMBITION, 

Look at human nature: — what is the history of all 
professions? Joel is to be brought up to the bar : has 
Mrs. Plymley the slightest doubt of his being Chancellor ? 
Do not his two shrivelled aunts live in the certainty of 
seetng him in that situation, and of cutting out with 
their own hands his equity habiliments? And I could 
name a certain minister of the Gospel who does not, in 
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the bottom of his heart, much diflfer from these opinions. 
Do you not think that the fathers and mothers of the 
holy Catholic . Church are not as absurd as Protestant 
papas and mammas ? The probability I admit to be, in 
each particular case, that the sweet little blockhead will in 
fact never get a brief; — but I will venture to say, there 
is not a parent from the Griant's Causeway to Bantry Bay 
who does not conceive that his child is the unfortunate 
victim of the exclusion, and that nothing short of positive 
law could prevent his own dear pre-eminent Paddy from 
rising to the highest honours of the State. — [P. P. 
LetteraJ] 

WAB AND BEFOBMS. 

How easy it is to shed human blood — how easy it is 
to persuade ourselves that it is our duty to do so — and 
that the decision has cost us a severe struggle — how 
much in all ages have wounds and shrieks and tears been 
the cheap and vulgar resources of the rulers of mankind 
—how diflBcult and how noble it is to govern in kindness 
and to found an empire upon the everlasting basis of 
justice and aflfection 1 — But what do men call vigour ? 
To let loose hussars and to bring up artillery, to govern 
with lighted matches, and to cut, and push^ and prime 
— I call this, not vigour, but the sloth of cruelty and 
ignorance. The vigour I love consists in finding out 
wherein subjects are aggrieved, in relieving them, in 
studying the temper and genius of a people, in consult- 
ing their prejudices, in selecting proper persons to lead 
and manage tiiem, in the laborious, watchful, and difficult 
task of increasing public happiness by allaying each 
particular discontent — [P. P. Letters.'] 
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PROHIBITION OF DRUGS. 

CJoNCElVE a statesman who would bring the French to 
reason by keeping them without rhubarb, and exhibit to 
mankind the awful spectacle of a nation deprived of 
neutral salts. This is not the dream of a wild apothe- 
cary indulging in his own opium ; this is not the dis- 
tempered fancy of a pounder of drugs, delirious from 
smallness of profits : but it is the sober, deliberate, and 
systematic scheme of a man to whom the public safety is 
entrusted, and whose appointment is considered by many 
as a masterpiece of political sagacity. What a sublime 
thought, that no purge can now be taken between the 
Weser and the Graronne ; that the bustling pestle is still, 
the canorous mortar mute, and the bowels of mankind 
locked up for fourteen degrees of latitude 1 When, I 
should be curious to know, were all the powers of 
crudity and flatulence fully explained to his Majesty's 
ministers ? At what period was this great plan ojf con- 
quest and constipation fully developed ? In whose mind 
was'the idea of destroying the pride and the plasters of 
France first engendered ? Without castor oil they might 
for some months, to be sm*e, have carried on a lingering 
war ; but can they do without bark? Will the people 
live imder a government where antimonial powders 
cannot be procured ? Will they bear the loss of mer- 
cury ? *^ There's the rub." Depend upon it, the absence 
of the materia medica will soon bring them to their 
senses, and the cry of Bowrbon and holua burst forth 
from the Baltic to the Mediterranean. — [P. P. Letters.'] 

TOLERATION IN HUNGARY. 

It is impossible to think of the affairs of Ireland with- 
out being forcibly struck with the parallel of Hungary. 
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Of her seven millions of inhabitants, one half were 
Protestants, Calvinists, and Lutherans, many of the 
Greek Church, and many Jews : such was the state of 
their religious dissensions, that Mahomet had often been 
called in to the aid of Calvin, and the crescent often 
glittered on the walls of Buda and of Presburg. At last, 
in 1791, during the most violent crisis of disturbance, a 
diet was called, and by a great majority of voices a decree 
was passed, which secured to all the contending sects 
the fullest and freest exercise of religious worship and 
education ; ordained (let it be heard in Hampstead) that 
churches and chapels should be erected for all on the 
most perfectly equal terms ; that the Protestants of both 
confessions should depend upon their spiritual superiors 
alone ; liberated them from swearing by the usual oath, 
" the holy Virgin Mary, the saints, and chosen of Grod ; ^ 
and then the decree adds, *Hhat public offices and 
honowrsy high or low, great or small, shall he gijven to 
natural-bom Hungarians who deserve well of their 
country, and possess the other qualijications, let their 
religion be what it may!^ Such was the line of policy 
pursued in a diet consisting of four hundred members, 
in a state whose form of government approaches nearer 
to our own than any other, having a Eoman Catholic 
establishment of great wealth and power, and under the 
influence of one of the most bigoted Catholic Courts in 
Europe, This measure has now the experience of eigh- 
teen years in its favour ; it has imdergone a trial of 
fourteen years of revolution such as the world never 
witnessed, and more than equal to a century less con- 
vulsed : What have been its eflfects ? When the French 
advanced like a torrent within a few days' march of 
Vienna, the Himgarians rose in a mass; they formed 
what they called the sacred insurrection, to defend their 
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sovereign^ their rights and liberties, now common to all s 
and the apprehension of their approach dictated to the 
reluctant Bonaparte the immediate signature of the treaty 
of Leoben. The Bomish hierarchy of Hungary exists in 
all its former splendour and opulence ; never has the 
aligbtest attempt been made to diminish it ; and those 
revolutionary principles, to which so large a portion of 
dvilised Europe has been sacrificed, have here fisdled in 
making the smallest successful inroad. — [P. P. Letters.'] 

PBBJUDICBS BBMOYED. 

Thibb may have been times in England when the 
quarter sessions would have been disturbed by theologi- 
cal polemics; but now, after a Catholic justice had once 
been seen on the bench, and it had been clearly ascer- 
tained that he spoke English, had no tail, only a single 
row of teeth, and that he loved port wine, — after all the 
scandalous and infamous reports of his physical confor- 
mation had been clearly proved to be false, — ^he would 
be reckoned a jolly fellow, and very superior in flavour 
to a sly Presbyterian* Nothing, in fact, can be more 
unoandid and unphilosophical than to say that a man 
has a tail, because you cannot agree with him upon 
religious subjects ; it appears to be ludicrous : but I am 
convinced it has done infinite mischief to the Catholics, 
and made a very serious impression upon the minds of 
many gentlemen of large landed property. — [P. P. 
Letters,'] 

IKISH priests' ESTCOMB. 

The revenue of the Irish Boman Catholic Church is 
made of half-pence, potatoes, rags, bones, and firagments 
of old clothes; and those, Irish old clothes. They wor- 
ship often in hovels, or in the open air, from the want 
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of any place of worship^ Their religion is the religion 
of three-fourths of the population! Not far oflF, in a 
well-windowed and well-roofed house, is a well-paid 
Protestant clergyman, preaching to stools and hassocks, 
and crying in the vdldemess; near him the clerk, near 
him the sexton, near him the sexton's wife — furious 
against the errors of Popery, and willing to lay down 
their lives for the great truths established at the Diet of 
Augsburg. — [Letter on Irish Clergy."] 

CIVIL WAR AND REPEAL. 

Civil war is preferable to Bepeal. Much as I hate 
woimds, dangers, privations, and explosions — ^much as I 
love regular hours of dinner — ^foolish as I think men 
covered with the feathers of the male Pullus domesticus, 
and covered with lace in the course of the ischiatic 
nerve — ^much as I detest all these follies and ferocities, I 
would rather turn soldier myself than acquiesce quietly 
in such a separation of the Empire. 

It is such a piece of nonsense, that no man can have 
any reverence for himself who would stop to discuss such 
a question. It is such a piece of anti-British villany, that 
none but the bitterest enemy of our blood and people 
could entertain such a project ! It is to be met only 
with round and grape — ^to be answered by Shrapnel and 
Congreve; to be discussed in hollow squares, and refuted 
by battalions four deep ; to be put down by the uUima 
ratio of that armed Aristotle the Duke of Wellington. — 
[Letter on Irish Clergy.'] 

OBJECTS OF GOVERNMENT. 

What is the object of all government ? The object 
of all government is roast mutton, potatoes, claret, a 
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stout constable, an honest justice, a clear highway, a 
free chapel. What trash to be bawling in the streets 
about the Green Isle, the Isle of the Ocean ; the bold 
anthem of Erm go braghl A far better anthem 
would be Erin go bread and cheese, Erin go cabins that 
will keep out the rain, Erin go pantaloons without holes 
in them ! — [Letter on Irish Clergy."] 

PAYMENT OF IRISH CATHOLIC CLERGY. 

The first thing to be done is to pay the priests, and 
after a little time they will take the money. One man 
wants to repair his cottage; another wants a buggy; a 
third cannot shut his eyes to the dilapidations of a cas- 
sock. The draft is payable at sight in Dublin, or by 
agents in the next market town dependent upon the 
Commission in Dublin. The housekeeper of the holy 
man is importunate for money, and if it be not procured 
by drawing for the salaiy, it must be extorted by curses 
and comminations from the ragged worshippers, slowly^ 
sorrowfully, and sadly. — [Letter on Irish Clergy.'} 

DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS WITH ROME. 

It turns out that there is no law to prevent entering 
into diplomatic engagements with the Pope. The 
sooner we become acquainted with a gentleman who has 
so much to say to eight milUons of our subjects the better I 
Can anything be so childish and absurd as a horror of com- 
mimicating with the Pope, and all the hobgoblins we 
have imagined of premunires and outlawries for this 
contraband trade in piety ? Our ancestors (strange to 
say wiser than ourselves) have left us to do as we please, 
and the sooner Government do^ what they cam, do 
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legalty, the better. A thousand oppofrtomtieB of doing 
good in Irish affiiirs have been lost, from our having no 
avowed and dignified agent at the Court of Borne. If 
it depended upon me, I would send the Duke of Devon- 
shire there to-morrow, with nine chaplains and several 
tons of Protestant theology. I have no love of popery, 
but the Pope is at all events better than the idol of 
Juggernaut^ whose chaplsdns I believe we pay, and whose 
chariot I dare say is made in Long Acre. We pay 
10,0002. a year to our moabassador at Constantinople, and 
are startled with the idea of communicating diplomati- 
cally with Bome, deeming the Sultan a better Christian 
than the P(^ I — \Letter on Irish Clergy.'] 

CABOKT DINNEBS. 

Ir I were a member of the Cabinet, and met my col-» 
leagues once a week to eat birds and beasts, and to talk 
over the state of the world, I should b^[in upon Ireland 
before the soup was finished, go on through fish, turkey, 
and saddle of mutton, and never end till the last 
thimbleful of claret had passed down the throat of the 
incredulous Haddington : but there they sit, week after 
week ; there they come, week after week ; the Piccadilly 
Mars, the Scotch Neptune, Themis Lyndhurst, the 
Tamworth Baronet, dear Groody, and dearer Gladdy, and 
think no more of paying the Catholic clergy, than a 
man of real fashion does of paying his tailor I — [Lettera 
on Irish Clergy. "] 

EPISCOPAL CONTEASTS. 

Ir I were a Bishop, living beautifully in a state of 
serene plenitude, I don't think I could endure th« 
thought of so many honesty pious, and laborious clergy- 
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men of another futh^ placed in such disgraceful circum- 
stances I I could not get into my carriage with 
jellynsprings, or see my two courses every day, without 
remembering the buggy and the bacon of some poor old 
Catholic Bishop, ten times as laborious, and with much 
more, perhaps, of theological learning than myself, ofben 
distressed for a few poimds I and burthened with duties 
utterly disproportioned to his age and strength. — 
\Xetter8 on Irish Clergy J] 

LOVE OP TYBANNY. 

Human beings cling to their delicious tyrannies, and 
to their exquisite nonsense, like a drunkard to his 
bottle, and go on till death stares them in the face. — 
[Letters on Irish Clergy.'] 

BEEF FOB HINDOOS. 

I HAVE always compared the Protestant church in 
Ireland (and I believe my friend Thomas Moore stole 
the simile from me) to the institution of butchers' shops 
in all the villages of our Indian empire. " We wiU 
have a butcher's shop in every village, and you, Hindoos, 
shall pay for it. We know that many of you do not 
eat meat at all, and that the sight of beefsteaks is par- 
ticularly offensive to you; but still, a stray European 
may pass through your village, and want a steak or a 
chop : the shop shall be established ; and you shall pay 
for it** This is English Legislation for Ireland 1 1 — 
[Letters on Irish Clergy.'] 

EFFECTS OF PAYMENT OF CATHOUC CLBBGT. 

I AX thoroughly convinced that State payments to 
the Catholic clergy would remove a thousand causes of 
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hatred between the priest and his flock, and would be 
as favourable to the increase of his useful authority, as 
it would be fatal to his factious influence over the people. 
— \Lett€T8 on Irish Clergy.'] 

GORED TO DEATH. 

If a lawyer is wounded, the rest of the profession 
pursue him, and put him to death. If a churchman is 
hurt, the others gather round for his protection, stamp 
with their feet, push with their horns, and demolish the 
dissenter who did the inischief. — [E. R. 1822.] 

IlSrTERROGATION OF CURATES. 

If a man is a captain in the army in one part of 
England, he is a captain in all. The general who com- 
mands north of the Tweed does not say. You shall never 
appear in my district, or exercise the functions of an 
officer, if you do not answer eighty-seven questions on 
the art of war, according to my notions. The same 
officer who commands a ship of the line in the Mediter- 
ranean, is considered as equal to the same office in the 
North Seas. The sixth commandment is suspended, by 
one medical diploma, from the north of England to the 
south. But, by this new system of interrogation, a man 
may be admitted into orders at Bamet, rejected at 
Stevenage, readmitted at Brogden, kicked out as a Cal- 
vinist at Witham Common, and hailed as an ardent 
Arminian on his arrival at York. — [E. B. 1822.] 

VARIETIES OP BELIEF. 

Mb. G-BEENOuaH has made a map of England, accord- 
ing to its geological varieties ;— blue for the chalk, green 
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for the clay^ red for the sand^ and so forth. Under the 
system of Bishop Marshy we must petition for the assist- 
ance of the geologist in the fabrication of an ecclesiastical 
map. All the Arminian districts must be purple. G-reen 
for one theological extremity — sky-blue for another — 
as many colours as there are bishops — as many shades of 
these colours as there are Archdeacons — a tailor's pattern 
card — the picture of vanity^ fashion, and caprice. — 
[E. B. 1822.] 

COMMON SENSE. 

The longer we live, the more we are convinced of the 
justice of the old saying, that an OTJunce of mother wit is 
worth apawnd of clergy ; that discretion, gentle manners, 
common sense, and good nature, are, in men of high 
ecclesiastical station, of far greater importance than the 
greatest skill in discriminating between sublapsarian and 
supralapsarian doctrines. — [E. R. 1822.] 

BITTEB BISHOPS. 

What would the worst enemy of the English Church 
require? — a bitter, bustling, theological Bishop, accused 
by his clergy of tyranny and oppression — the cause of 
daily petitions and daily debates in the House of 
Commons — the idoneous vehicle of abuse against the 
Establishment — a stalking-horse to bad men for the 
introduction of revolutionary opinions, mischievous ridi- 
cule, and irreligious feelings. 

It is inconceivable how such a prelate shakes all the 
upper works of the Church, and ripens it for dissolution 
and decay. Six such Bishops, multiplied by eighty- 
Beven, and working with five hundred and twenty-two 
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questions, would fetch every thing to the ground in less 
than six months. But what if it pleased Divine Pro- 
vidence to afBict every prelate with the spirit of putting 
eighty-seven queries, and the two Archbishops with the 
spirit of putting twice as many, and the Bishop of Sodor 
and Man with the spirit of putting only forty-three 
queries? — there would then be a grand total of two 
thousand three hundred and thirty-five interrogations 
flying about the English Church; and sorely vexed would 
the land be with Question and Answer. — \E. R. 1822.] 

THE STAin)AED OF FAITH. 

The Bishop not only puts the questions, but he actually 
assigns the limits within which they are to be answered. 
Spaces are left in the paper of interrogations, to which 
limits the answer Is to be confined; — two inches to 
original sin ; an inch and a half to justification ; three 
quarters to predestination ; and to free will only a quarter 
of an inch. But if his Lordship gives them an inch^ they 
will take an ell.— [J?. R. 1822.] 

MODERATE PDIOSHMENT. 

HiB Lordship boasts, that he has excluded only two 
curates. So the Emperor of Hayti boasted that he had 
only cut off two persons' heads for disagreeable behaviour 
at his table.— [& R. 1822.] 

EPISCOPAL BEEVITY. 

Wi never met with any style so entirely clear of all 
redundant and vicious ornament, as that which the 
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ecclesiastical Lord of Peterborough has adopted towards 
his clergy. It, in fact, may be all reduced to these few 
words — «* Eeverend Sir, I shall do what I please. Peter- 
borough.*'— [5. R. 1822.] 

CURATES. 

A Curate — there is something which excites compas- 
sion in the very name of a Curate I ! I How any man 
of Purple, Palaces, and Preferment^ can let himself loose 
against this poor working man of God, we are at a loss 
to conceive, — a learned man in an hovel, with sermons 
and saucepans^ lexicons and bacon, Hebrew books and 
ragged children — good and patient — a comforter and a 
preacher — the first and purest pauper in the hamlet, and 
yet showing, that, in the midst of his worldly misery, he 
has the heart of a gentleman, and the spirit of a Christian, 
and the kindness of a pastor ; and this man, though he 
has exercised the duties of a clergyman for twenty years 
— though he has most ample testimonies of conduct from 
clergymen as respectable as any Bishop — though an 
Archbishop add his name to the list of witnesoes, is not 
good enough for Bishop Marsh ; but is pushed out in the 
street, with his wife and children, and his little furniture, 
to surrender his honour, his faith, his conscience, and his 
learning— or to starve \—\E. R. 1822.] 

SENSrnVBNESS OF CURATES. 

Mem of very small incomes, be it known to his Lord- 
ship, have very often very acute feelings ; and a Curate 
trod on feels a pang as great as when a Bishop is refuted. 
—\E. R 1822.J 
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PAYMENT BY LOTTERY. 

It seems a paradoxical statement ; but the fact is, that 
the respectability of the Church, as well as of the Bar, is 
almost entirely preserved by the unequal division of their 
revenues, A Bar of one himdred lawyers travel the 
Northern Circuit, enlightening provincial ignorance, 
curing local partialities, diffusing knowledge, and dis- 
pensing justice in their route : it is qui|;e certain tjiat all 
they gain is not equal to all that they spend ; if the 
profits were equally divided there would not be six and 
eight-pence for each person, and there would be no Bar 
at all. At present, the success of the leader animates 
them all— each man hopes to be a Scarlett or a Brougham 
— and takes out his ticket in a lottery by which the mass 
must infallibly lose, trusting (as mankind are so apt to 
do) to his good fortune, and believing that the prize is 
reserved for him — disappointment and defeat for others. 
So it is with the clergy ; the whole income of the Church, 
if equally divided, would be about 250i. for each minister. 
Who would go into the Church and spend 1200i. or 
1500i. upon his education, if such were the highest re- 
muneration he could ever look to ? At present, men are 
tempted into the Church by the prizes of the Church, and 
bring into that Church a great deal of capital, which 
enables them to live in decency, supporting themselves, 
not with the money of the public, but with their own 
money, which, but for this temptation, would have been 
carried into some retail trade. The oflBces of the Church 
would then fall down to men little less coarse and igno- 
rant than agricultural labourers — the clergyman of the 
parish would soon be seen in the squire's kitchen ; and 
all this would take place in a country where poverty is 
infamous. — [Lett&r to Archdeacon Singletoru] 
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DEMOCBACY IN THE CHUECH. 

I AM surprised it does not strike the mountaineers 
how very much the great emoluments of the Church are 
flung open to the lowest ranks of the commimity. 
Butchers, bakers, publicans, schoolmasters, are per- 
petually seeing their children elevated to the mitre. 
Let a respectable baker drive through the city from the 
west end of the town, and let him cast an eye on the 
battlements of Northimiberland House, has his little 
muffin-faced son the smallest chance of getting in 
among the Percies, enjoying a share of their luxury and 
splendour, and of chasing the deer with hound and horn 
upon the Cheviot Hills ? But let him drive his alum- 
steeped loaves a little further, till he reaches St. Paul's 
Churchyard, and all his thoughts are changed when he 
sees that beautiful fabric ; it is not impossible that his 
little penny roll may be introduced into that splendid 
oven. Young Crumpet is sent to school — takes to his 
books — spends the best years of his life, as all eminent 
Englishmen do, in making Latin verses — knows that, 
the crura in crum-pet is long, and the pet short — goes 
to the University — gets a prize for an Essay on the 
Dispersion of the Jews — takes orders — becomes a 
Bishop's chaplain — has a yoxmg nobleman for his pupil 
— publishes an useless classic, and a serious call to the 
tmconverted — and then goes through the Elysian tran- 
sitions of Prebendary, Dean, Prelate, and the long train 
of purple, profit, and power. — [Letter to Archdeacon 
Singleton.'] 

PAYMENT OP THE CLERGY. 

This, it will be said, is a Mammonish view of the 
subject: it is so, but those who make this objection 
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PAYMENT BY LOTTERY. 

It seems a paoradoxical statement ; but the fact is, that 
the respectabUity of the Church, as well as of the Bar, is 
almost entirely preserved by the unequal division of their 
revenues. A Bar of one hundred lawyers travel the 
Northern Circuit, enlightening provincial ignorance, 
curing local partialities, diffusing knowledge, and dis- 
pensing justice in their route : it is qui^ certain that all 
they gain is not equal to all that they spend; if the 
profits were equally divided there would not be six and 
eight-pence for each person, and there would be no Bar 
at all. At present, the success of the leader animates 
them all— each man hopes to be a Scarlett or a Brougham 
— and takes out his ticket in a lottery by which the mass 
must infallibly lose, trusting (as mankind are so apt to 
do) to his good fortune, and believing that the prize is 
reserved for him — disappointment and defeat for others. 
So it is with the clergy ; the whole income of the Church, 
if equally divided, would be about 2501. for each minister. 
"Who would go into the Church and spend 1200Z. or 
1500Z. upon his education, if such were the highest re- 
muneration he could ever look to ? At present, men are 
tempted into the Church by the prizes of the Church, and 
bring into that Church a great deal of capital, which 
enables them to live in decency, supporting themselves, 
not with the money of the public, but with their own 
money, which, but for this temptation, would have been 
carried into some retail trade. The offices of the Church 
would then fall down to men little less coarse and igno- 
rant than agricultural labourers — the clergyman of the 
parish would soon be seen in the squire's kitchen ; and 
all this would take place in a country where poverty is 
infiimous. — [Letter to Archdeacon Singleton.] 
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DEMOCEACY IN THE CHURCH. 

I AM surprised it does not strike the mountaineers 
how very much the great emoluments of the Church are 
flung open to the lowest ranks of the community. 
Butchers, bakers^ publicans, schoolmasters, are per- 
petually seeing their children elevated to the mitre. 
Let a respectable baker drive through the city from the 
west end of the town, and let him cast an eye on the 
battlements of Northumberland House, has his little 
muffin-faced son the smallest chance of getting in 
among the Percies, enjoying a share of their luxury and 
splendour, and of chasing the deer with hound and horn 
upon the Cheviot Hills ? But let him drive his alum- 
steeped loaves a little further, till he reaches St. Paul's 
Churchyard, and all his thoughts are changed when he 
sees that beautiful fabric ; it is not impossible that his 
little penny roll may be introduced into that splendid 
oven. Young Crumpet is sent to school — takes to his 
books — spends the best years of his life, as all eminent 
Englishmen do, in making Latin verses — knows that 
the cmm in crum-pet is long, and the pet short — goes 
to the University — gets a prize for an Essay on the 
Dispersion of the Jews — takes orders — becomes a 
Bishop's chaplain — has a young nobleman for his pupil 
— publishes an useless classic, and a serious call to the 
unconverted — and then goes through the Elysian tran- 
sitions of Prebendary, Dean, Prelate, and the long train 
of purple, profit, and power, — [Letter to Archdeacon 
Singleton.'] 

PAYMENT OP THE CLERGY. 

This, it will be said, is a Mammonish view of the 
subject: it is so, but those who make this objection 
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forget the immense effect which Mammon produces upon 
religion itself. Shall the Gospel be preached by men 
paid by the State ? shall these men be taken from the 
lower orders, and be meanly paid ? shall they be men 
of learning and education? and shall there be some 
magnificent endowments to allure such men into the 
Church ? Which of these methods is the best for disus- 
ing the rational doctrines of Christianity ? Not in the 
age of the apostles, not in the abstract, timeless, name- 
less, placeless land of the philosophers, but in tlie year 
1837, in the porter-brewing, cotton-spinning, tallow- 
melting kingdom of Great Britain, bursting witli opu- 
lence, and flying from poverty as the greatest of human 
evils. Many different answers may be given to these 
questions ; but they are questions which, not ending in 
Mammon, have a powerful bearing on real religion, and 
deserve the deepest consideration from its disciples and 
friends. Let the comforts of the Clergy go for nothing. 
Consider their state only as religion is affected by it. 
If upon this principle I am forced to allot to some an 
.opulence which my clever friend the Examiner would 
pronounce to be unapostolical, I cannot help it; I must 
take this people with all their follies, and prejudices, 
and circumstances, and carve out an establishment best 
suited for them, however unfit for early Christianity in 
barren and conquered Jndea^^\Letter to Archdeacon 
Singleton.'] 

BISHOPS NOT TO BE SUSPECTED. 

It is a very singular thing that the law always sus- 
pects Judges, and never suspects Bishops. If there be 
any way in which the partialities of £he Judge may 
injure laymen, the subject is fenced round with all sorte 
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of jealousies, and enactments, and prohibitions — all 
partialities are guarded against^ and all propensities 
watched. Where Bishops are concerned, Acts of Parlia- 
ment are drawn up for beings who can never possibly 
be polluted by pride, prejudice, passion, or interest. 
Not otherwise would be the case with Judges, if they, 
like the heads of the Church, legislated for themselves. 
— [Letter to Archdeacon Smgleton.'] 

THE PUBLIC EYE. 

With regard to that common newspaper phrase the 
public eye — there's nothing (as the Bench well know) 
more wandering and slippery than the public eye. In 
five years hence the public eye will no more see what 
description of men are promoted by Bishops, than it 
will see what Doctors of Law are promoted by the 
iSirkish Uhlema; and at the end of this period (such is 
the example set by the Commission), the pubUc eye 
turned in every direction may not be able to see any 
Bishops at all. — [Letter to Archdeacon Svngleton.'] 

EPISCOPAL COREESPOin)ENCE. 

Thb first of three bishops whom I remember was a 
man of careless easy temper, and how patronage went in 
those early days may be conjectured by the following 
letters — which are not his, but serve to illustrate a 
system:— 

The Buhop to Lord A . 

My dear Lord, 

I have noticed with great pleasure the behaviour of your Lord- 

ahip's second son, and am most happy to have it in my power to 

offer to him the living of * * *. He will find it of considerable 

value 'y and there is, I understand, a veiy good house upon it, &c. &c 
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This is to confer a living upon a man of real merit out 
of the family ; into which family, apparently sacrificed to 
the public good, the living is brought back by the second 
letter : 

The same to the same a year after. 

My dear Lord; 
Will you excuse the liberty I take in soliciting promotion for my 
grandson P He is an officer of great skill and gallantry, and can 
bring the most ample testimonials from some of the best men in 
the profession : the Arethusa frigate is, I understand, about to be 
commissioned; and if, &c. &c. — \L(iter to Archdeacon 8mglet(m,'\ 
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A GOOD and honest bishop (I thank God there are 
many who deserve that character 1) ought to suspect him- 
self, and carefully to watch his own heart. He is all of 
a sudden elevated from being a tutor, dining at an early 
hour with his pupil, (and occasionally, it is believed, on 
cold meat,) to be a spiritual Lord ; he is dressed in a 
magnificent dress, decorated with a title, flattered by 
Chaplains, and surroimded by little people looking up 
for the things which he has to give away; and this often 
happens to a man who has had no opportunities of seeing 
the world, whose parents were in very humble life, and 
who has given up all his thoughts to the frogs of Aristo- 
phanes and the Targum of Onkelos. How is it possible 
that such a man should not lose his head? that he should 
not swell? that he should not be guilty of a thousand 
follies, and worry and tease to death (before he recovers 
his common sense) a hundred men as good, and as 
wise, and as able as himself? — \LMeT to Archdeacon 
Singleton.'] 
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DEMOCRATS AND PRELATISTS. 

Wb are told, If you agitate these questions among 
youreelves, you will have the democratic Philistines 
come down upon you, and sweep you all away together. 
Be it 80 ; I am quite ready to be swept away when the 
time comes. Every body has their favourite death: 
some delight in apoplexy, and others prefer maras- 
mus. I would infinitely rather be crushed by democrats, 
than, under the plea of the public good, be mildly and 
blandly absorbed by bishops. — {Letter to Archdeacon 
Smgletoru] 

CLERICAL SUBJECTION. 

What Bishops like best in their Clergy is a dropping- 
down-deadness of manner. — [Letter to Archdeacon Sm^ 
gletoru] 

SYDNEY SMITH'S CAREER IN THE CHURCH. 

You tell me I shall be laughed at as a rich and over- 
grown Churchman. Be it so. I have been laughed at 
a hundred times in my life, and care little or nothing 
about it. If I am well provided for now — I have had 
my full share of the blanks in the lottery as well as the 
prizes. Till thirty years of age I never received a farthing 
from the Church ; then SOL per annum for two years — 
then nothing for ten years — then 500L per annum, 
increased for two or three years to 800i., till in my grand 
climacteric, I was made Canon of St. Paul's ; and before 
that period, I had built a Parsonage-house with farm 
oflSces for a large farm, which cost me 40002., and had 
reclaimed another from ruins at the expense of 20002. 
A lawyer, or a physician in good practice, would smile 
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at this picture of great ecclesiastical wealth ; and yet I 
am considered ad a perfect monster of ecclesiastical 
prosperity. 

\ should be very sorry to give offence to the dignified 
ecclesiastics who are in the Commission: I hope they 
will allow for the provocation, if I have been a little too 
warm in the defence of St. Paul's, which I have taken a 
solemn oath to defend. I was at school and coU^e with 
the Archbishop of Canterbury : fifty-three years ago he 
knocked me down with the chess-board for checkmating 
him — and now he is attempting to take away my par 
tronage. I believe these are the only two acts of violence 
he ever committed in his life ; the interval has been one 
of gentleness, kindness, and the most amiable and high- 
principled courtesy to his Clergy. — [Letter to Archdeacon 
Singletoru] 

AN OLD WHIG. 

As for my friends the Whigs, I neither wish to offend 
them nor any body else. I consider myself W be as 
good a Whig as any amongst them. I was a Whig 
before many of them were bom — and while some of 
them were Tories and Waverers. I have always turned 
out to fight their battles, and when I saw no other 
Clergyman turn out but myself — and this in times 
before liberality was well recompensed, and therefore in 
fashion, and when the smallest appearance of it seemed 
to condemn a Churchman to the grossest obloquy, and 
the most hopeless poverty. It may suit the purpose of 
the Ministers to flatter the Bench ; it does not suit mine. 
I do not choose in my old age to be tossed as a prey to 
the Bishop; I have not deserved this of my Whig 
fnends. — [Letter to Archdeacon Singleton^'} 
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THE WHIG ADMINISTRATION. 

NoBODT admires the general conduct of the Whig 
Administration more than I do. They have conferred, 
in their domestic policy, the most striking benefits on 
the country. To say that there is no risk in what they 
have done is mere nonsense : there is great risk; and all 
honest men must balance to counteract it — holding back 
as firmly down hill as they pulled vigorously up hilL 
Still, great as the risk is, it was worth while to incur it 
in the Poor Law Bill, in the Tithe Bill, in the Corpora- 
tion Bill, and in the circumscription of the Irish Pro- 
testant Church. In all these matters, the Whig Ministry, 
after the heat of party is over, and when Joseph Hume 
and Wilson Croker are powdered into the dust of death, 
will gain great and deserved fia,me. — \LetteT to Arch" 
deacon Smgleton, 1835.] 

A WHIQ JEHU. 

You will, of course, consider me as a defender of 
abuses. I have all my life been just the contrary, and 
I remember, with pleasure, thirty years ago, old Lord 
Stowell saying to me, " Mr. Smith, you would have been 
a much richer man if you had joined us.** I like, my 
dear Lord, the road you are travelling, but I don't like 
the pace you are driving: too similar to that of the son 
of Nimshi I alwajrs feel myself inclined to cry out, 
Gentiy, John, gently down hilL Put on the drag. We 
fihall be over, if you go so quick — you'll do us a mis- 
chief.-— [ietter to Archdeacon Smgletoru] 

DISSENTEBS WITHOUT A GBnCVANCE. 

BsMEMBEB, as a philosopher, that the Church of Eng- 
land now is a very different Institution firom what it 
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was twenty yeaxs ago. It then oppressed every sect, 
they are now all free — all exempt from the tyranny of 
an Establishment; and the only real cause of complaint 
for Dissenters is, that they can no longer find a grievance, 
and enjoy the distinction of being persecuted. I have 
always tried to reduce them to this state, and I do not 
pity them. — [Letter to Archdeacon Singleton."] 

HIGH-PRESSUKE WISDOM. 

All gradation and caution have been banished since 
the Eeform Bill — rapid high-pressure wisdom is the 
only agent in public affairs. — [Letter to Archdeacon 
Singleton.'] 

LORD MELBOURNE. 

Viscount Melbourne declared himself quite satisfied 
with the Church as it is; but if the public had any 
desire to alter it, they might do as they pleased. He 
might have said the same thing of the Monarchy, or of 
any other of our institutions; and there is in the decla- 
ration a permissiveness and good humour which in 
public men have seldom been exceeded* Carelessness, 
however, is but a poor imitation of genius, and the 
formation of a wise and well-reflected plan of Eeform 
conduces more to the lasting fame of a Minister than 
that afiected contempt of duty which every man sees to 
be mere vanity, and a vanity of no very high description. 

But if the truth must be told, our Viscount is somewhat 
of an impostor. Everything about him seems to betoken 
careless desolation: any one would suppose from his 
manner that he was playing at chuck-farthing with 
human happiness ; that he was always on the heel of 
pastime ; that he would giggle away the Great Charter, 
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and decide by the method of tee-totum whether my 
Lords the Bishops should or should not retain their 
seats in the House of Lords. All this is the mere vaniiy 
of surprising and making us believe that he can play 
with kingdoms as other men can with nine-pins. In- 
stead of this lofty nebulo, this miracle of moral and 
intellectual felicities^ he is nothing more than a sensible 
honest man, who means to do his duty to the Sovereign 
and to the Goimtry : instead of being the ignorant man 
he pretends to be, before he meets the deputation of 
Tallow-Ghandlers in the morning, he sits up half the 
night talking with Thomas Yoimg about melting and 
skimming, and then, though he has acquired knowledge 
enough to work off a whole vat of prime Leicester tallow, 
he pretends next morning not to know the difference 
between a dip and a mould. In the same way, when he 
has been employed in reading Acts of Parliament, he 
would persuade you that he has been reading deghom 
on the Beatitudes, or PicUer on the Nme LifficvXt 
Pomta. Neither can I allow to this Minister (however 
he may be irritated by the denial) tiie extreme merit of 
indifference to the consequences of his measures. I 
believe him to be conscientiously alive to the good or 
evil that he is doing, and that his caution has more than 
once arrested the gigantic projects of the Lycurgus of 
the Lower House. I am sorry to hurt any man's feel- 
ings, and to brush away the magnificent fabric of levity 
and gaiety he has reared ; but I accuse our Minister of 
honesty and diligence : I deny that he is careless or 
rash : he is nothing more than a man of good under- 
standing, and good principle, disguised in the eternal 
and somewhat wearisome affectation of a political Bou& 
— [Letter to Archdeacon Singleton.'] 
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BISHOP BLOMFIELD. 

In not acting so as to be suspected^ the Bishop of 
London should resemble Gsesar's wife. In other re- 
spects^ this excellent prelate would not have exactly 
suited for the partner for that great and self-willed man ; 
and an idea strikes me^ that it is not impossible he 
might have been in the Senate-house instead of CaBsar. 
— [Letter to Archdeacon SmgletonJ] 

LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 

Thsbb is not a better man in England than Lord 
John Bussell ; but his worst failure is that he is utterly 
ignorant of all moral fear ; there is nothing he would 
not imdertake. I believe he would perform the opera- 
tion for the stone*— build St. Peter's — or assume (with 
or without ten minutes' notice) the command of the 
Channel Fleet; and no pne would discover by his 
manner that the patient had died — the Church tumbled 
down — and the Channel Fleet been knocked to atoms. 
I believe his motives are always pure, and his measures 
often able; but they are endless, and never done with 
that pedetentous pace and pedetentous mind in which 
it behoves the wise and virtuous improver to walk. 
He alarms the wise Liberals : and it is impossible to 
sleep soundly while he has the command of the watch.* 

Do not say, my dear Lord John, that I am too severe 
upon you. A thousand years have scarce sufficed to 
make our blessed England what it is ; an hour may lay 
it in the dust : and can you with all your talents reno- 

* Another pecoliarily of the Biuselli is, that they nerer alter their 
opinioiiB : they are an excellent race, bnt they mnst be trepanned before 
they can be conyinced.^ [Letter to Archdeacon Singleton.] 
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vate its Bhattered splendour — can you recall back its 
virtues — can you yanquish time and &te ? But^ alas I 
you want to shake the world, and be the Thunderer of 
the scene ! — [Letter to Archdeacon Smgletoru] 

BISHOPS' INCOMES. 

Th£ Bishops and Commissioners wanted a fund to 
endow small Livings ; they did not touch a farthing of 
their own incomes, only distributed them a little more 
equally; and proceeded lustily at once to confiscate 
Cathedral property. But why was it necessary, if the 
fund for small Livings was such a paramount considera- 
tion, that the future Archbishops of Canterbury should 
be left with two palaces, and 16,0002. per annum? 
Why is every future Bishop of London to have a palace 
in Fulham, a house in St. James's Square, and 10,0002. 
a year ? Could not all the Episcopal functions be 
carried on well and effectually with the half of these 
incomes ? Is it necessary that the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury should give feasts to Aristocratic London; and 
that the domestics of the Prelacy should stand with 
swords and bag-wigs round pig, and turkey, and venison, 
to defend, as it were, the Orthodox gastronome from the 
fierce Unitarian, the fell Baptist, and all the fieunished 
children of Dissent ?— [Letter to Archdeacon Singleton.'] 

A MODEBN FABLE. 
Looting 



cattle only. The homed cattle say, — **If you want 
any meat^ kill the sheep ; don't meddle with us, there 
is no beef to spare." They said this, however, to the 
Eon : and the cunning animal, aft^ he had gained all 
the information neceasary for the destruction of the 
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muttons, and learnt how well and widely they pafitured, 
and how they could be most conveniently eaten up, 
turns round and informs the cattle, who took him for 
their best and tenderest friend, that he means to eat 
them up also. Frequently did Lord John meet the 
destroying Bishops : much did he commend their daily 
heap of ruins; sweetly did they smije on each other, 
and much charming talk was there of meteorology and 
catarrh, and the particular Cathedral they were pulling 
down at each period ; till one fine day the Home Secre- 
tary, with a voice more bland, and a look more ardently 
aflfectionate, than that which the masculine mouse be- 
stows on his nibbling female, informed them that the 
Grovemment meant to take all the Church property into 
their own hands, to pay the rates out of it and deliver 
the residue to the rightful possessors. Such an effect, 
they say, was never before produced by a cc/wp de 
thidtre. The Commission was separated in an instant : 
London clenched his fist ; Canterbury was hurried out 
by his chaplains, and put into a warm bed ; a solemn 
vacancy spread itself over the face of Gloucester; Lincoln 
was taken out in strong hysterics. What a noble scene 
Serjeant Talfourd would have made of this ! Why are 
such talents wasted on Ion and the Athenian Cajpti/ve f 
— {^Letter to Archdeacon Svngleton.'] 

GOVEENMENT MANAGEMENT. 

If Govemmentsare to take into their own hands all 
property which is not managed with the greatest sharp- 
ness and accuracy, they may squeeze one-eighth per 
cent out of the Turkey Company ; Spring Eice would 
become Director of .the Hydro-impervious Association, 
and clear a few hundreds for the Treasury. The British 
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Boasted Apple Society is notoriously mismanaged, and 
Lord John and Brother Lister, by a careful selection of 
fruit, and a judicious management of fuel, would soon 
get it up to par. — [Letter to Archdeacon Si/ngletonJ] 



THE BISHOPS' SATURDAY NIGHT. 

A Chijbgh is in danger when it is degraded. It costs 
mankind much less to destroy it when an institution is 
associated with mean, and not with elevated, ideas. I 
should like to see the subject in the hands of H. B. I 
would entitle the print — 

(« The Bishops* Saturday Night ; or, Lord John Bossell at the 

Pay-Table.* 
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The Bishops should be standing before the pay-table, 
and receiving their weekly allowance ; Lord John and 
Spring Bice counting, ringing, and biting the sovereigns, 
and the Bishop of Exeter insisting that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has given him one which was not 
weight. Viscount Melbourne, in high chuckle, should be 
standing, with his hat on, and his back to the fire, 
delighted with the contest ; and the Deans and Canons 
should be in the back-ground, waiting till theirtum came, 
and the Bishops were paid ; and among them a Canon, of 
large composition, urging them not to give way too much 
to the Bench. Perhaps I should add the President of the 
Board of Trade, recommending the truck principle to the 
Bishops, and offering to pay them in hassocks, cassocks, 
aprons, shovel-hats, sermon-cases, and such like ecclesi- 
astical gear. — [Letter to Archdeacon Singletoru] 
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THE FOOLOMETEB. 

I AM astonished that these Ministers neglect the com- 
mon precaution of a foolometer *, with which no public 
man should be unprovided : I mean, the acquaintance 
and society of three or four regular British fools as a 
test of public opinion. Every Cabinet Minister should 
judge of all his measures by his foolometer, as a naviga- 
tor crowds or shortens sail by the barometer in his 
cabin. I have a very valuable instrument of that kind 
myself, which I have used for many years ; and I would 
be bound to predict, with the utmost nicety, by the help 
of this machine, the precise eflfect which any measure 
would produce on public opinion. Certainly, I never 
saw anything so decided as the effects produced upon 
my machine by the Eate Bill. No man who had been 
accustomed in the smallest degree to handle philosophical 
instruments could have doubted of the storm which was 
coming on, or of the thoroughly im-English scheme, in 
which the Ministry had so rashly engaged themselves. 

CATHEDRALS AND PARISH CHURCHES. 

The word parochial is a fine deceitful word, and 
eminently calculated to coax the public. If he means 
simply that Cathedrals do not belong to parishes, that 

* "Mi, Fox veiy often used to say, "I wonder what Lord B. will think 
of this!" Lord B. happened to be a reiy stapid person, and the 
cnriosity of Mr. Fox's Mends was natnrallj excited to know why he 
attached such is^rtanoe to the opinion of such an otdinaiy common- 
plaoe person. " His opinion," said Mr. Fox, ** is of mnoh mote import- 
ance than yon are aware ofl He is an exact representatiye of all 
commonplace English prejudices, and what Lord B. thinks of any 
measure, the great majority of Eng^ people will thiak of it" It 
would be a good fliiifg if .eyery :Ci(binet of philosophers had a Lord B« 
among them. — IJl^^&er td ^^c^icteaoon Singleton,'] 
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St Paul's is not the parish clmrch of Upper Puddi- 
comb, and that the vicar of St. FiddleMd does not 
officiate in Westminster Abbey : 'all this is true enough^ 
but do they not in the most material points instruct the 
people precisely in the same manner as the parochial 
Clergy? Are not prayers and sermons the most impor- 
tant means of spiritual instruction ? And are there not 
eighteen or twenty services in every Cathedral for one 
which is heard in parish churches ? I have very often 
counted in the afternoon of week days in St. Paul's 150 
people, and on Sundays it is fall to suiSbcation. Is all 
this to go for nothing? and what right has the Bishop 
of London to suppose that there is not as much real 
piety in Cathedrals, as in the most roadless, postless, 
melancholy, sequestered hamlet, preached to by the most 
provincial, sequestered, bucolic Clergyman in the Queen's 
dominions?— [^, R 1826.] 

EPISCOPAL INCENDIAEIES. 

I AH thinking of something else, and I see all of a 
sudden a great blaze of light : I behold a great number of 
gentlemen in short aprons, neat purple coats, and gold 
buckles, rushing about with torches in their hands, call- 
ing each other '^ My Lord," and setting fire to all the 
rooms in the house, and the people below delighted with 
the combustion : finding it impossible to torn them from 
their purpose, and finding that they are all what they 
are, by divine permission ; I endeavour to direct their 
fioly vwnovaiions into another channel; and I say to 
them, ^^ My Lords, had not you better set fire to the out- 
of-door offices, to the bams and stables, and spare this 
fine library and this noble drawing-room ? Yonder are 
several cow-houses of which no use is made; pray direct 
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your fiiry against them, and leave this beautiful and 
venerable mansion as you found it." If I address the 
divinely permitted in this manner, has the Bishop of 
London any right to call me a brother incendiary ? — 
[Letter to Archdeacon Smgleton.'] 

SHEEP AND SHEPHEBDS. 

We want (and he prints it in italics) for these purposes 
** all that we can obtam from whatever sources derivedJ*^ 
I never remember to have been more alarmed in my life 
than by this passage. I said to myself, the necessities of 
the Church have got such complete hold of the imagin- 
ation of this energetic Prelate, who is so captivated by 
the holiness of his ianovations, that all grades and orders 
of the Church and all present and future interests will be 
sacrificed to it. I immediately rushed to the Acts of 
Parliament which I always have under my pillow to see 
at once the worst of what had happened. I found present 
revenues of the Bishops all safe ; that is some comfort^ 
I said to myself: Canterbury, 24,000i. or 25,000i. per 
annimi; London, 18,000i. or 20,000i. I began to feel 
some comfort : ^^ things are not so bad ; the Bishops do 
not mean to sacrifice to sheep and shepherd's money 
their present revenues; the Bishop of London is less 
violent and headstrong than I thought he would be." I 
looked a little further, and found that 15,0002. per 
annum is allotted to the future Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, 10,0002. to the Bishop of London, 80002. to 
Durham, and 80002. each to Winchester and Ely. 
** Nothing of sheep and shepherd in all this," I ex- 
claimed, and felt still more comforted. It was not till 
after the Bishops were taken care of, and the revenues 
of the Cathedrals came into full view, that I saw the 
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perfect development of the sheep arid shepherd privr- 
dple, the deep and heartfelt compassion for spiritual 
labourers, and that inward groaning for the destitute state 
of the Church, and that firm purpose, printed in italics, 
of taking for these pv/rposes all that could he obtained 
from whatever sov/rce derived ; and even in this delicious 
rummage of Cathedral property, where all the fine church 
feelings of the Bishop's heart could be indulged without 
costing the poor sufferer a penny, stalls for Archdeacons 
in Lincoln and St. Paul's are, to the amount of 2000i. 
per annum, taken from the sheep and shepherd firnd, 
and the patronage of them divided between two Com- 
missioners, the Bishop of London and the Bishop of 
Lincoln, instead of being paid to additional labourers i/n 
the Vineyard. — [Letter to Archdeacon Singleton.'] 



PROSPECTS OP PREFERMENT. 

The truth is, the greater number of the Clergymen go 
into Church in order that they may derive a comfortable 
income /rom the Church. Such men intend to do their 
duty, and they do it ; but the duty is, however, not the 
motive, but the adjunct. 

I have no manner of doubt, that the immediate effect 
of passing the Dean and Chapter Bill will be, that a 
great number of fethers and imcles, judging, and properly 
judging, that the Church is a very altered and dete- 
riorated profession, will turn the industry and capital of 
their Hives into aoother channeL My friend, Bobert 
Eden, say^ "This is of the earth earthy:" be it so; I 
cannot help it, I paint mankind as I find them, and am 
not answerable for their defects. — [Letter to Archdeacon 
Singletoru] 

M 
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CHBAP PABSONS. 

A HCTtTBB may be drawn of a Clergyman with 130L 
per annum, who combines all moral, physical, and intel- 
lectual advantages, a learned man, dedicating himself 
intensely to the care of his parish — of charming manners 
and dignified deportment — six feet two inches high, 
beautifully proportioned, with a magnificent counten- 
ance, expressive of all the cardinal virtues and the Ten 
Commandments, — and it is asked with an air of triumph 
if such a man as this will fall into contempt on account 
of his poverty? But substitute for him an average, 
ordinary, uninteresting Minister; obese, dumpy, neither 
ill-natured nor good-natured: neither learned nor 
ignorant, striding over the stiles to Church, with a 
second-rate wife — dusty and deliquescent — and four 
parochial children, full of catechism and bread and 
butter; or let him be seen in one of those Shem-Ham- 
and-Japhet buggies — made on Mount Ararat soon after 
the subsidence of the waters, driving in the High Street 
of Edmonton, — among all his pecuniary, saponaceous, 
oleaginous parishioners. Can any man of common sense 
say that all these outward circumstances of the Ministers 
of religion have no bearing on religion itself? — [Letter 
to Archdeacon Svngleton."^ 

MOCK TURTLE. 

I ASK the Bishop of London, a man of honour and 
conscience, as he is, if he thinks five years will elapse 
before a second attack is made upon Deans and Chapters? 
Does he think, after Beformers have tasted the flesh of 
the Church, that they will put up with any other diet? 
Does he forget that Deans and Chapters are but mock 
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tortle — that more delicioufl delicacies remain behind? 
Fhre years hence he will attempt to make a stand, and 
he will be laughed at and eaten up. — [Letter to Arch' 
decuxm SmgUtonJ] 

BISHOP MONK. 

Yon must have read an attack upon me by the Bishop 
of Gloucester, in the course of which he says that I have 
not been appointed to my situation as Canon of St. 
Paul's for my piety and learning, but because I am a 
scojQTer and a jester. Is not this rather strong for a 
Bishop, and does it not appear to you, Mr. Archdeacon, 
as rather too close an imitation of that language which 
is used in the apostolic occupation of trafficking in fish ? 
Whether I have been appointed for my piety or not, 
must depend upon what this poor man means by piety. 
He means by that word, of course, a defence of all the 
tyrannical and oppressive abuses of the Church which 
have been swept away within the last fifteen or twenty 
years of my life; the Corporation and Test Acts; the 
Penal Laws against the Catholics ; the Compulsory Mar^^ 
riages of Dissenters, and all those disabling and dis- 
qualifying laws which were the disgrace of our Church, 
and which he has always looked up to as the consumma- 
tion of htmian wisdom. If piety consisted in the defence 
of these — if it was impious to struggle for their abroga- 
tion, I have indeed led an ungodly life. ^ 

There is nothing pompous gentlemen are so much afiraid 
of as a little humour. It is like the objection of certain 
cephalic animalculfld to the use of small-tooth combs, 
** Finger and thumb, precipitate powder, or anything else 
you please; but for heaven's sake no small-tooth combs l** 
After all, I believe, Bishop Monk has been the cause of 
much more laughter than ever I have been; I cannot 
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account for it, but I never see him enter a room without 
exciting a smile on every countenance within it, — [Letter 
to Archdeacon Smgleton.'] 

MEN OF THE WOBLD. 

Much writing and much talking are very tiresome ; 
and, above all, they are so to men who, living in the 
world, arrive at those rapid and just conclusions which 
are only to be made by living in the world. — [Memoi/r.'] 

SEBMONS. 

PHEACHma has become a bye-word for long and dull 
conversation of any kind ; and whoever wishes to imply, 
in any piece of writing, the absence of every thing agree- 
able and inviting, calls it a sermon. — [Memovr,'] 

PULPIT ELOCUTION. 

To this cause of the unpopularity of sermons may be 
added the extremely ungraceful manner in which they 
are delivered. The English, generally remarkable for 
doing very good things in a very bad manner, seem to 
have reserved the maturity and plenitude of their 
awkwardness for the pulpit. A clergyman clings to his 
velvet cushion with either hand, keeps his eye riveted 
upon his book, speaks of the ecstasies of joy and fear 
with a voice and a fierce which indicate neither, and 
pinions his body and soul into the same attitude of limb 
and thought, for fear of being called theatrical and 
affected. The most intrepid veteran of us all dares no 
more than wipe his face with his cambric sudarium ; if, 
by mischance, his hand slip &om its orthodox gripe of 
the velvet, he draws it back as &om liquid brimstone, or 
the caustic iron of the law, and atones for this indecoroia 
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by fresh inflexibility and more rigorous sameness. Is it 
•wonder, then, that every semi-delirioua sectary who pours 
forth his animated nonsense with the genuine look and 
voice of passion should gesticulate away the congregation 
of the most profound and learned divine of the Esta- 
blished Church, and in two Sundays preach him bare to 
the very sexton ? Why are we natural everywhere but 
in the pulpit? No man expresses warm and animated 
feelings anywhere else, with his mouth alone, but with 
his whole body; he articulates with every limb, and talks 
from head to foot with a thousand voices. Why this holo- 
plexia on sacred occasions alone? Why call in the aid 
of paralysis to piety ? Is it a rule of oratory to balance 
the style against the subject, and to handle the most 
sublime truths in the dullest language and the driest 
manner ? Is sin to be taken from man, as Eve was from 
Adam, by casting them into a deep slumber? Or from 
what possible perversion of common sense are we all to 
look like field preachers in Zembla, holy liunps of ice, 
numbed into quiescence, and stagnation, and mumbling? 
— [Memoir.'] 

INSIPIDITY OP SERMONS, 

The great object of modem sermons is to hazard 
nothing: their characteristic is, decent debility; which 
alike guards their authors from ludicrous errors, and pre- 
cludes them from striking beauties. — [E. B. 1802.] 

BEADma OF SERMONS. 

PuLFiT discourses have insensibly dwindled from 
speaking to reading; a practice, of itself, suflScient to 
stifle every germ of eloquence. It is only by the fresh 
feelings of tiie heart, that mankind can be very power*- 
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folly affectecL What can be more ludicroocfy than an 
orator delivering stale indignation^ and fervour of a week 
old ; turning over whole pages of violent passions, written 
out in Q-erman text; reading the tropes and apostrophes 
into which he is hurried by the ardour of his mind ; and 
so aiSected at a preconcerted line and page, that he is 
unable to proceed any further I — [E. R. 1802,] 

CONFUTATION OF INFIDELITY. 

It fs a very easy thing to talk about the shallow im- 
postures, and the silly ignorant sophisms of Voltaire, 
Bousseau, Condorcet, D'Alembert, and Volney, and to say 
that Hume is not worth answering. This aflfectation of 
contempt will not do. While these pernicious writers 
have power to allure from the Church great numbers of 
proselytes, it is better to study them diligently, and to 
reply to them satisfietctorily, than to veil insolence, want 
of power, or want of industry, by a pretended contempt ; 
which may leave infidels and wavering Christians to 
suppose that such writers are abused, because they are 
feared : and not answered, because they are imanswerable. 
[KB. 1802.] 

COLD CHUECHES. 

I AM convinced we should do no great injury to the 
cause of religion if we remembered the old combination 
of arcB et fody and kept our churches a little warmer. 
An experienced clergyman can pretty well estimate the 
number of his audience by the indications of a sensible 
thermometer. The same blighting wind chills piety 
which is fiital to vegetable life; yet our power of en- 
countering weather varies with the object of our hardi- 
hood ; we are very Scythians when pleasure is concemedy 
and Sybarites when the bell summons us to churolu-— 
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GEBEMONIES. 

If anything, there is, perhaps, too ]ittle pomp and 
ceremony in our worship, instead of too much. We 
quarrelled with the Roman Catholic Church, in a great 
hurry and a great passion, and furious with spleen; 
clothed ourselyes with sackcloth, because she was 
habited in brocade; rushing, like children, from one 
extreme to another, and blind to all medium between 
complication and barrenness, formalily and neglect.— 
[Memoi/r.'\ 

PEESENT ASD FUTUBB. 

A HAN who was sure to die a death of torture in ten 
years would think more of the most trifling gratification 
or calamity of the day than of his torn flesh and twisted * 
nerves years hence. — [Memovr.'] 

LEVITT OP ATTENTION. 

The ay of a child, the fall of abook, the most trifling 
occurrence, is sufficient to dissipate religious thought, 
and to introduce a more willing train of ideas ; a sparrow 
fluttering about the church is an antagonist which the 
most profound theologian in Europe is wholly unable to 
overcome. — [Memoir.'] 

CHBISTIAN INFLUENCE. 

The beauty of the Christian religion is, that it carries 
the order and discipline of heaven into our very £uicie8 
and conceptions, and, by hallowing the first shadowy 
notions of our minds firom which actions spring, makes 
our aotiom themselves good and holy. — [MemairJ] 
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THE MEASUEE OP PIETY. 

PiETT, stretched beyond a certain point, is the parent 
of impietj. — [MeTnoir.'} 

THE BASIS OF FAITH. 

The awe and respect which a child entertains for its 
parent and instructor, is the first scaffolding upon which 
the sacred edifice of religion is reared. A child begins 
to pray, to act, and to abstain, not to please Crod but to 
please the parent, who tells him that such is the will of 
God.— [E.R. 1806.] 

TKUE CHRISTIANITY. 

Tbub, modest, unobtrusive religion — charitable, for 
giving, indulgent Christianity, is the greatest ornament 
and the greatest blessing that can dwell in the mind of 
man. But if there be one character more base, more 
in&mous, and more shocking than another, it is Ae who, 
for the sake of some paltry distinction in the world, is 
ever ready to accuse conspicuous persons of irreligion — 
to turn common informer for the Church — and. to 
convert the most beautiful feelings of the human heart 
to the destruction of the good and great, by fixing upon 
talents the indelible stigma of irreligion. It matters not 
how trifling and how insignificant the accuser; cry out 
that the Church is in dcmgevy and your object is accom- 
plished; lurk in the walk of hypocrisy, to accuse your 
enemy of the crime of atheism, and his ruin is quite cer- 
tain; acquitted or condemned, is the same thing; itisonly 
sufficient that he be accused, in order that his destruction 
be accomplished. If we could satisfy ourselves that such 
were the real views of Mrs. Trimmer, and that she 
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were capable of sucli baseness^ we would have drawn 
blood from her at every line, and left her in a state of 
martyrdom more piteous than that of St. Uba. — \E. R. 
1806.] 

THE WOBDS OP TEUTH. 

In the G-ospels, and the various parts of the New 
Testament, the words of our Saviour and of St. Paul, when 
they contain any opinion, are always to be looked upon 
as lessons of wisdom to us, however incidentally they 
may have been delivered, and however shortly they may 
have been expressed. As their words were to be recorded 
by inspired writers, and to go down to future ages, 
nothing can have been said without reflection and design. 
Nothing is to be lost, everything is to be studied: a 
great moral lesson is often conveyed in a few words. 
Bead slowly, think deeply, let every word enter into 
your soul, for it was intended for your souL — [/SmnoTW.] 



SIMPUCITT OP GOSPEL TEUTH. 

No man preaches novelties and discoveries; the ob- 
ject of preaching is constaotly to remind mankind of 
what mankind are constantly forgetting ; not to supply 
the defects of human intelligence, but to fortify the 
feebleness of human resolutions, to recall mankind from 
the by-paths where they turn, into that broad path of 
salvation which all know, but few tread. These plain 
lessons the humblest ministers of the G-ospel may teach, 
if they are honest, and the most powerful Christians will 
ponder, if they are wise. — [SermcyM^I 
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Om ti^ Smday after tke Birth of the then Duke of ComuHdl, 
Mr.a^^key iSMA mtrodueed the foBowmff wto the Prayer UMd 
at SL I'^mFs Cathedral b^bre the Senmm. 

We {uray also for that Infant of the Boyal Bace whom 
in thy good Providence thou hast given us for our future 
£jng. We beseedi Thee so to mould his heart and 
fashion his spirit^ that he may be a blessing and not an 
evil to the land of his birth. May he grow in favour 
with man, by leaving to its own force and direction the 
energy of a free People ! May he grow in fevour with 
Gtxl, by holding the Faith in Christ fervently and 
feelingly, without feebleness, without &naticism, with- 
out folly ! As he will be the first man in these realms, 
80 may he be the best; — disdaining to hide bad actions 
by high station, and endeavouring always, by the ex- 
ample of a strict and moral life, to repay those gifts 
which a loyal people are so willing to spare from their 
own necessities to a good King. 

THE JUDICIAL OFFICE. 

He who takes the office of a Judge as it now exists m 
this countiy, takes in his hands a splendid gem, good 
and j^orioiiSy perfect and pure. Shall he give it up 
mutilated, shall he mar it, shall he darken it, shall it 
emit no light, shall it be valued at no pricei shall it 
excite no wondar ? Shall he find it a diamond, shall he 
leave it a stone ? What shall we say to the man who 
would wilfiilly destroy with fire the magnificent temple 
of God, in which I am now preaching ? Far worse is 
he who ruins the moral edifices of the world, which time 
and toil, and many prayers to God, and many sufferings 
of men, have reared; who puts out the light of the 
times in which he lives, and leaves us to wander amid 
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the darkness ot corruption and the desolation of sin. 
There may be, there probably is, in this church, some 
young man who may hereafter fill the office of an English 
Judge, when the greater part of those who hear me are 
dead, and mingled with the dust of the grave. Let him 
remember my words, and let them form and fashion his 
spirit : he cannot tell in what dangerous and awful times 
he may be placed ; but as a mariner looks to his compass 
in the calm, and looks to his compass in the storm, and 
never keeps his eyes off his compass, so in every vicissi- 
tude of a judicial life, deciding for the people, deciding 
against the people, protecting the just rights of kings, or 
restraining their unlawful ambition, let him ever cling to 
that pure, exalted, and Christian independence, which 
towers over the little motives of life ; which no hope of 
favour can influence, which no effort of power can con- 
trol — [Sermons.'l 

. THE SAFETY OP NATIONS. 

The most obvious and important use of this perfect 
Justice is, that it makes nations safe : under common 
circumstances, the institutions of Justice seem to have 
little or no bearing upon the safety and security of a 
country, but in periods of real danger, when a nation 
surrounded by foreign enemies contends not for the 
boundaries of empire, but for the very being and exist- 
ence of empire ; then it is that the advantage of just 
institutions are discovered. Every man feels that he 
has a country, that he has something worth preserving, 
and worth contending for. Instances are remembered 
where the weak prevailed over the strong : one man 
recalls to mind when a just and upright judge protected 
him from unlawful violence, gave him back his vineyard. 
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rebuked his oppressor, restored him to his rights, pub- 
lished, condemned, and rectified the wrong. This is 
what is called country. Equal rights to imequal 
possessions, equal justice to the rich and poor : this is 
what men come out to fight for, and to defend, — 
[^Sermons,'] 

ENGLAND'S LAW. 

I CALL you all to witness if there be any exaggerated 
picture in this: the sword is just sheathed, the flag is 
just furled, the last sound of the trumpet has just died 
away. You all remember what a spectacle this country 
exhibited : one heart, one voice — one weapon, one pur- 
pose. And why ? Because this country is a country of 
the law; because the Judge is a judge for the peasant 
as well as for the palace ; because every man's happiness 
is guarded by fixed rules from tyranny and caprice. 
This town, this week, the business of the few next days, 
would explain to any enlightened European why other 
nations did fall in the storms of the world, and why we 
did Tiot fall. The Christian patience you may witness, 
the impartiality of the judgment-seat, the disrespect of 
persons, the disregard of consequences. These attri- 
butes of justice do not end with arranging your con- 
flicting rights, and mine ; they give strength to the 
English people, duration to the English name; they 
turn the animal courage of this people into moral and 
religious courage, and present to the lowest of mankind 
plain reasons and* strong motives why they should resist 
aggression firom without, and bind themselves a living 
rampart round the land of their birth. — [Assize Sermoru] 
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THE MAECH OF JUSTICE. 

The whole tone and tenor of public morals is affected 
by the state of supreme Justice ; it extinguishes revenge, 
it communicates a spirit of purity and uprightness to 
inferior magistrates ; it makes the great good, by taking 
away impunity ; it banishes fraud, obliquity, and solici- 
tation, and teaches men that the law is their right. 
Truth is its handmaid, freedom is its child, peace is its 
companion ; safety walks in its steps, victory follows in 
its train : it is the brightest emanation of the Gospel, it 
is the greatest attribute of G-od ; it is that centre round 
which human motives and passions turn : and Justice, 
sitting on high, sees Genius and Power, and Wealth and 
Birth, revolving round her throne; and teaches their 
paths and marks out their orbits, and warns with a loud 
voice, and rules with a strong arm, and carries order and 
discipline into a world, which but for her would only be 
a wild waste of passions. — ["^enrwww.] 

PRISON LIFE. 

Thebe are, in every county in England, large public 
schools maintained at the expense of the county, for the 
encouragement of profligacy and, vice, and for providing 
a proper succession of housebreakers, profligates, and 
thieves. They are schools, too, conducted without the 
smallest degree of partiality or favour ; there being no 
man (however mean his birth, or obscure his situa- 
tion,) who may not easily procure admission to them* 
The moment any young person evinces the slightest pro- 
pensity for these pursuits, he is provided with food, 
clothing, and lodging, and put to his studies under the 
most accomplished thieves and cut-throats the county can 
supply. — [^. 2J. 1821.] 
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PSISON BEFORE. 

It is inconceivable to what a spirit of party this has 
given birth ; — all the fat and sleek people — the enjojers 
— the mumpsimus^ and ^^well as we are" people^ are 
perfectly outrageous at being compelled to do their duty^ 
and to sacrifice time and money to the lower orders of 
mankind.— [^. jR. 1821.] 

THE ENEMIES OF IMPROVEMENT. 

Dislike of innovation proceeds sometimes £rom the 
disgust excited by false humanity, canting hypocrisy, and 
silly enthusiasm. It proceeds also &om a stupid and 
indiscriminate horror of change, whether of evil for good, 
or good for eviL There is also much party spirit in 
these matters. A good deal of these humane projects and 
institutions originate from Dissenters. The plunderers 
of the public, the jobbers, and those who sell themselves 
to some great man, who sells himself to a greater, all 
scent, from afar, the danger of political change, — are 
sensible that the correction of one abuse may lead to 
that of another — feel uneasy at any visible operation of 
public spirit and justice — hate and tremble at a man 
who exposes and rectifies abuses from a sense of duty — 
and think, if such things are suffered to be, that their 
candle-ends and cheese-parings are no longer safe : and 
these sagacious persons, it must be said for them, are 
not very wrong in this feeling. Providence, which has 
denied to them all that is great and good, has given 
them a fine tact for the preservation of their plunder : 
their real enemy is the spirit of inquiry — the dislike of 
wrong — the love of right — and the courage and dili- 
gence which are the concomitants of these virtues,— - 
\E. R 1823.] 
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EFFECTS OF GAOL DISCIPLINE. 

It is qciite obvious that, if men were to appear again^ 
six months after they were hanged, handsomer, richer, 
and more plump than before execution, the gallows 
would cease to be an object of terror. But here are men 
who come out of gaol, and say, ^^Look at us — we can 
read and write, we can make baskets and shoes, and we 
went in ignorant of everything : and we have leamt to 
do without strong liquors, and have no longer any objec- 
tion to work ; and we did work in the gaol, and have 
saved money, and here it is." What is there of terror 
and detriment in all this ? and how are crimes to be 
lessened if they are thus rewarded ?— \E. R. 1821.] 

TRACTS FOB CULPRITS. 

If education is to be continued in gaols, and tracts ai*e 
to be dispersed, we cannot help lamenting that the tracts, 
though full of good principles, are so intolerably stupid 
— and all apparently constructed upon the supposition, 
that a thief or a peccant ploughman are inferior in 
common sense to a boy of five years old. The story 
generally is, that a labourer with six children has nothing 
to live upon but mouldy bread and dirty water ; yet 
nothing can exceed his cheerfulness and content — no 
murmurs^ no discontent: of mutton he has scarcely 
heard — of bacon he never dreams : furfiirous bread and 
the water of the pool constitute his food, establish his 
felicity, and excite his warmest gratitude. The squire or 
parson of the parish always happens to be walking by, 
and overhears him praying for the king and the memb^ 
for the oounty, and for all in authority; and it generally 
ends with their offering him a shilling, which this ex- 
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cellent man declares he does not want, and will not 
accept ! These are the pamphlets which Goodies and 
Noodles are dispersing with unwearied diligence* — 
[E. B. 1821.] 

GAOL EDUCATION. 

A POOR man, who is lucky enough to have his son 
committed for a felony, educates him, under such a 
system, for nothing ; while the virtuous simpleton on the 
other side of the wall is paying by the quarter for these 
attainments. He sees clergymen and ladies busy with 
the larcenous pupil; while the poor lad, who respects 
the eighth commandment, is consigned, in some dark 
alley, to the frowns and blows of a ragged pedagogue. — 
[E. B. 1821.] . 

DISCIPLINE. 

Mrs. Frt is an amiable excellent woman, and ten 
thousand times better than the infamous neglect that 
preceded her ; but hers is not the method to stop crimes. 
In prisons which are really meant to keep the multitude 
in order, and to be a terror to evil doers, there must be 
no sharing of profits — no visiting of friends — no educa- 
tion but religious education — no freedom of diet — no 
weavers' looms or carpenters' benches. There must be a 
great deal of solitude; coarse food; a dress of shame; 
hard, incessant, irksome, eternal labour; a planned and 
regulated and unrelenting exclusion of happiness and 
comfort— [^. B. 1822.] 

SCAELETT'S POOR BILL. 

Mb. Scarlett is a very strong man ; and before ha 
works his battering-ram, he chooses to have the wall 
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made of a thickness worthy of his blow — capable of 
evincing, by the enormity of its ruins, the superfluity 
of his vigour, and the certainty of his aim. 

If this bill had passed, he could not have passed. 
His post-chaise on the Northern Circuit would have been 
impeded by the crowds of houseless villagers, driven 
from their cottages by landlords rendered merciless by 
the bill. In the mud — all in the mud (for such cases 
made and provided) would they have rolled this most 
excellent counsellor. Instigated by the devil and their 
own malicious purposes, his wig they would have pol- 
luted, and tossed to a thousand winds the parchment 
bickerings of Doe and Boe. 

His bill, we cannot help saying, appears to us to be a 
receipt for universal and interminable litigation all over 
England — a perfect law-hurricane — a conversion of all 
flesh into plaintiffs and defendants. The parish A. has 
pulled down houses, and burthened the parish B. ; B. has 
demolished to the misery of C. ; which has again mis- 
behaved itself in the same manner to the oppression 
of other letters of the alphabet. All run into parch- 
ment, and pant for revenge and exoneration. — [2?. B. 
1821.] 



AimCIPATED REPOBM OF THE POOB LAW. 

As soon as it becomes really impossible to increase the 
poor fund by law — when there is but little, and there 
can be no more, that little will be administered with the 
utmost caution ; claims will be minutely inspected ; idle 
manhood will not receive the scraps and crumbs which 
belong to failing old age ; distress will make the poor 
provident and cautious ; and all the good expected from 
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the abolition of the Poor-Laws will begin to appear. — 
{E. B. 1821.] 

JUSTICE BEFORE DISCIPLINE. 

Pbison discipline is an object of considerable im- 
portance ; but the common rights of mankind^ and the 
common principles of justice, and humanity, and liberty, 
are of greater consequence even than prison discipline. 
Eight and wrong, irmocence and guilt, must not be 
confounded, that a prison-fancying Justice may bring 
his friend into the prison and say, "Look what a spectacle 
of order, silence, and decorum we have established 1 here 
no idleness, all grinding 1 — we produce a penny roll 
every second, — our prison is supposed to be the best 
regulated prison in England, — Cubitt is making us a 
new wheel of forty-felon power, — look how white the 
flour is, all done by untried prisoners — as innocent as 
lambs!"— [^.iJ. 1824.] 



I 

EFFECTS OF PUNISHMENT. i 

I 
i 



Because punishment does not annihilate crime, it is 
folly to say it does not lessen it. It did not stop the 
murder of Mrs. Donatty ; but how many Mrs. Donattys 
has it kept alive I— [j&. B. 1824.] 



THE TEEAD-MILL. 

The labour of the tread-mill is irksome^ dull, mono- 
tonous, and disgusting to the last degree. A man does 
not see his work, does not know what be is doing, what 
procp'ess he is making; there is no room for art, con- 
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trivancei ingenuity^ and superior skill — all which are 
the cheering circumstances of human labour. The 
husbandman sees the field gradually subdued by the 
plough ; the smith beats the rude mass of iron by degrees 
into its meditated shape^ and gives it a meditated utility ; 
the tailor accommodates his parallelogram of cloth to the 
lumps and bumps of the human body^ and, holding it up, 
exclaims, ^^ This will contain the lower moiety of a human 
being." But the treader does nothing but tread ; he sees 
no change of objects, admires no new relation of parts, 
imparts no new qualities to matter, and gives t6 it no 
new arrangements and positions; or, if he does, he sees 
and knows it not, but is turned at once from a rational 
being, by a justice of peace, into a prvmum mobile^ and 
put upon a level with a rush of water or a puflf of steam. 
It is impossible to get gentlemen to attend to the distinc- 
tion between raw and roasted prisoners, without which 
all discussion on prisoners is perfectly ridiculous. — [E. 
R 1824.] 

PRIVILEGB 9F PUNISHMENT. 

It is said, that labour may be a privilege as well as a 
punishment So may taking physic be a privilege, in 
cases where it is asked for as a charitable relief, but not 
if it is stuffed down a man's throat whether he say yea 
or nay. — [E. R 1824.] 



UNTRIED PBISONEBS. 



Tou take up a poor man upon suspicion, deprive him of 
all his usual methods of getting his livelihood, and then 
giving him the first view of the tread-mill, he of the 
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Quorum thus addresses him : — ^* My amiable friend, we 
use no compulsion with untried prisoners. You are free 
as air till you are found guilty; only it is my duty to 
inform you, as you have no money of your own, that the 
disposition to eat and drink which you have allowed you 
sometimes feel, and upon which I do not mean to cast 
any degree of censure, cannot possibly be gratified but 
by constant grinding in this machine. It has its incon- 
veniences, I admit; but balance them against the total 
want of meat and drink, and decide for yourself. You 
are perfectly at liberty to make your choice, and I by 
no means wish to influence your judgment." — [E, JR. 
1824.] 



PUNISHMENT ON SUSPICION. 

If there are, according to the doctrines of the millers, 
to be two punishments, the first for being suspected of 
committing the offence, and the second for committing 
it, there should be two trials as well as two punishments. 
Is the man really suspected, or do his accusers only pre- 
tend to suspect him? Are the suspecting of better cha- 
racter than the stespected? Is it a light suspicion which 
may be atoned for by grinding a peck a day? Is it a 
bushel case ? or is it one deeply criminal, which requires 
the flour to be groimd fine enough for French rolls ? 

Such reasoning is doubly important, when it comes 
from an author, the leader of the Quorum, who may say 
with the pious iEneas, — 



— — Qoseque ipse misenima vidi^ 
Et quorum pars magna fui. 



— IE. a. 1834.1 



•i^.^^ 
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THE TREADEB. 

To compel prisoners before trial to work at the tread- 
miU, as the condition of their support, must, in a great 
number of instances, operate as a very severe punish- 
ment. Is it no punishment to such a man to walk up 
hill like a turnspit dog, in an infamous machine, for six 
months? and yet there are gentlemen who suppose that 
the common people do not consider this as punish- 
ment ! — that the gayest and most joyous of human beings 
is a treader, untried by a jury of his countrymen, in the 
fifth month' of lifting up the leg, and striving against the 
law of gravity, supported by the glorious information 
which he receives from the turnkey, that he has all the 
time, been grinding flour on the other side of the wall. — 
[E. R 1824.] 

MENTAL PUNISHMENT. 

PuNiSHMEKTS are not merely to be estimated by pain 
to the limbs, but by the feelings of the mind. — [E. B. 

1824.] 

COUNSEL FOB PBISONEBS. 

A MOST absurd argument was advanced in the honour- 
able House, that the practice of employing counsel would 
be such an expense to the prisoner I — ^just as if anything 
was so expensive as being hanged I What a fine topic 
for the ordinary I '* You are going ^ (says that exquisite 
divine) '^ to be hanged to-morrow, it is true, but consider 
what a sum you have saved! Mr. Scarlett or Mr. 
Brougham mi^t certainly have presented aiguments to 
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the jury, which would have insured your acquittal ; but 
do you forget that gentlemen of their eminence must be 
recompensed by large fees, and that if your life had been 
saved, you would actually have bfeen out of pocket above 
201. ? You will now die with the consciousness of having 
obeyed the dictates of a wise economy ; and with a grate- 
ful reverence for the laws of your country, which prevents 
you from running into such unbounded expense — so let 
us now go to prayers." — [E. B. 1826. J 

BARBARITY OF THE OLD LAW. 

It is a most affecting moment in a court of justice, 
when the evidence has all been heard, and the Judge asks 
the prisoner what be has to say in his defence. The 
prisoner, who has (by great exertions, perhaps, of his 
friends) saved up money enough to procure counsel, says 
to the Judge, " that he leaves his defence to his counsel." 
We have often blushed for English humanity to hear the 
reply. *^ Your counsel cannot speak for you, you must 
speak for yourself; " and this is the reply given to a poor 
girl of eighteen — to a foreigner — to a deaf man — to a 
stammerer — to the sick — to the feeble — to the old — to 
the most abject and ignorant of human beiugs ! It is a 
reply, we must say, at which common sense and common 
feeling revolt: — for it is ftdl of brutal cruelty, and of 
base inattention of those who make laws, to the happi* 
ness of those for whom laws were made. We wonder that 
any jurjrman can convict under such a shocking viola- 
tion of all natural justice. The iron age of Glovis and 
Clottaire can produce no more atrocious violation of every 
good feeling and every good principle. Can a sick man 
find strength wd nervei to speak before a large assembly ? 
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— oan an ignoroat man find words? — can a low man 
find confidence ? Is not he afraid of becoming an object 
of ridicule ? — can he believe that his expressions will be 
understood? How often have we seen a poor wretch, 
struggling against the agonies of his spiritj and the rude- 
ness of his conceptions, and his awe of better-dressed 
men and better-taught men, and the shame which the 
accusation has brought upon his head, and the sight of 
his parents and children gazing at him in the Court, for 
the last time, perhaps, and after a long absence I The 
mariner sinking in the wave does not want a helping 
hand more than does this poor wretch. But help is 
denied to all I Age cannot have it, nor ignorance, nor 
the modesty of women! One hard uncharitable rule 
silences the defenders of the wretched, in the worst of 
human evils ; and at the bitterest of human moments, 
mercy is blotted out from the ways of menl* — \E. R. 
1826.] 

FUT EXPEBIMEKTUM. 

HowABn devoted himself to his country. It was a 
noble example. Let two gentlemen on the Ministerial 
aide of the House (we only ask for two) commit some 
crimes, which will render their execution a painful 
necessity. Let them feel, and report to the House, all 
the injustice and inconvenience of having neither a copy 
of the indictment, nor a list of witnesses, nor coimsel 
to defend them. We will venture to say, that the 
evidence of two such persons would do more for the 



* All thif noiiBense if now put an end to. C!onnMl is allowed to the 
pnaoaetf and they are permitted tQ speak in his defence. 
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improvement of the cruninal law, than all the orations 
of Mr. Lamb or the lucubrations of Beccaria. Such 
evidence would save time, and bring the question to an 
issue. It is a great duty, and ought to be fulfilled — and 
in ancient Bome, would have been fulfilled. — [E. IL 
1826.] 

CDERENCY OF FALLACIES. 

Thebe are a vast number of absurd and mischievous 
fallacies, which pass readily in the world for sense and 
virtue, while in truth they tend only to fortify error and 
encourage crime. — [E. JR. 1825.] 



THE FALLACY OF AGE. 

Our Wise Ancestors — the Wisdom of owr Ancestors 
— the Wisdom of Ages — venerable Antiqwity — Wisdom 
of Old Ti/mes. — This mischievous and absurd fallacy 
springs from the grossest perversion of the meaning of 
words. Experience is certainly the mother of wisdom, 
and the old have, of course, a greater experience than 
the young ; but the question is, who are the old ? and who 
are the young ? Of individuals living at the same period, 
the oldest has, of course, the greatest experience ; but 
among generations of men the reverse of this is true. 
Those who come first (our ancestors), are the young 
people, and have the least experience. We have added to 
their experience the experience of many centuries : and, 
therefore, as far as experience goes, are wiser, and more 
capable of forming an opinion than they were. The 
real feeling should be, not, can we be so presumptuous 
as to put our opinions in opposition to those of our an* 
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cestors? but can such young, ignorant, inexperienced 
persons as our ancestors necessarily were, be expected to 
have understood a subject as well as those who have seen 
so much more, lived so much longer, and enjoyed the 
experience of so many centuries ? — [E.B. 1825.] 

WISDOM OP OUB ANCESTOES. 

OuB ancestors, up to the Conquest, were children in 
arms; chubby boys in the time of Edward the First; 
striplings under Elizabeth ; men in the reign of Queen 
Anne ; aniwe only are the white-bearded, silver-headed 
ancients, who have treasured up, and are prepared to 
profit by, all the experience which human life can 
supply. It is necessary to insist upon this ; for upon sacks 
of wool, and on benches forensic, sit grave men, and 
agricolous persons in the Commons, crying out ^^An- 
cestors, Ancestors ! hodie non I Saxons, Danes, save us I 
Fiddlefrig, help us ! Howel, Ethel wolf, protect us ! " — 
Any cover for nonsense — any veil for trash — any pretext 
for repelling the innovations of conscience and of duty ! 
—[KB. 1825.] 

lEREVOCABLE LAWS. 

Ths despotism of Nero or Caligula would be more 
tolerable than an irrevocable law. The despot, through 
fear or favour, or in a lucid interval, might relent; but 
how are the Parliament, who made the Scotch Union, for 
example, to be awakened from that dust in which they 
repose — the jobber and the patriot, the speaker and the 
doorkeeper, ^e silent voters and the men of rich allu- 
sions — Cannings and cultivators, Barings and beggars— 
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making irrevocable laws for men who toss their rem«iiu 
about with spades, and use the relics of these legislators, 
to give breadth to broccoli, and to aid the vernal eruption 
of asparagus? 

To suppose that there is anything which a whole 
nation cannot do, which they deem to be essential to 
their happiness, and that they cannot do it, because 
another generation, long ago dead and gone, said it 
must not be done, is mere nonsense. While you are 
captain of the vessel, do what you please; but the 
moment you quit the ship, I become as omnipotent as 
you. You may leave me as much advice as you please, 
but you cannot leave me (mnma/nda; though, in fact, 
this is the only meaning which can be applied to what 
are called irrevocable laws. 

In every year, and every day of that year, living men 
have a right to make their own laws, and manage their 
own affairs ; to break through the tyranny of the ante- 
spirants — the people who breathed before them, and to 
do what they please for themselves. 

When a law is considered as immutable, and the 
immutable law happens at the same time to be too foolish 
and mischievous to be endured, instead of being repealed, 
it is clandestinely evaded, or openly violated; and thus 
the authority of all law is weakened. 

An irrevocable law is a piece of absurd tyranny exer- 
cised by the rulers of Queen Anne's time upon the 
government of 1825 — a certain art of potting and pre- 
serving a kingdom, in one shape, attitude, and flavour 

— and* in this way it is that an institution appears like 
old Ladies' Sweetmeats and made Wines — Apricot Jam 
1822— Ciurant Wine 1819— Court of Chancery 1427 

— Penal Laws against Catholics 1676. The difference 
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is, that the Ancient Woman is a better jadge of mouldy 
commodities than the liberal part of his Majesty's Minis- 
ters. The potting lady goes sniffing about and admit- 
ting light and air to prevent the progress of decay ; 
while to him of the Woolsack, all seems doubly dear in 
proportion as it is antiquated, worthless, and unusable. 
— [^.J2.1826.] 



SUBMISSION OF JUDGMENT. 

Can there be greater absurdity than to say that a man 
is acting contrary to his conscience who surrenders his 
opinion upon any subject to those who must imderstand 
the subject better than himself P— [J?. jB. 1825.] 



NO INNOVATION. 

No Innovation I — To say that all new things are bad, 
is to say that all old things were bad in their commence* 
ment : for of all the old things ever seen or heard of, 
there is not one that was not once new. Whatever is 
now establishment was once innovation. The first 
inventor of pews and parish derks, was no doubt con- 
sidered as a Jacobin in Ms day. Judges, juries, criers 
of the court, are all the inventions of ardent spirits, who 
filled the world with alarm, and were considered as the 
great precursors of ruin and dissolution. No inoculation, 
no turnpikes, no reading, no writing, no popery I The 
fool sayeth in his heart, and crieth with his mouth, ^^ I 
will have nothing new I **— [JP. R 1826.] 
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CONDUCT AND RESPECT. 



The greater the quantity of respect a maa receives, 
independently of good conduct, the less good is his be- 
haviour likely to be. — [E. B. 1825.] 



WHEN TO DO GOOD. 

WmcH is the properest day to do good ? which is the 
properest day to remove a nuisance ? we answer, the 
very first day a man can be found to propose the removal 
of it ; and whoever opposes the removal of it on that 
day will (if he dare) oppose it on every other. There is 
in the minds of many feeble friends to virtue and im- 
provement, an imaginary period for the removal of evils, 
which it would certainly be worth while to wait for, if 
there was the smallest chance of its ever arriving — a 
period of unexampled peace and prosperity, when a 
patriotic king and an enlightened mob imited their 
ardent efforts for the amelioration of human affairs; 
when the oppressor is as delighted to give up the oppres- 
sion, as the oppressed is to be liberated from it ; when 
the difficulty and the impopularity would be to continue 
the evil, not to abolish it 1 These are the periods when 
fair-weather philosophers are willing to venture out, and 
hazard a little for the general good. But the history of 
hxmian nature is so contrary to all this, that almost all 
improvements are made after the bitterest resistance, 
and in the midst of tumults and civil violence — the 
worst period at which they can be made, compared to 
which any period is eligible, and should be seized hold of 
by the friends of salutary reform. — [E. JR. 1825.1 
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SOCIAL OBDEK 

Among the several cloudy appellatives which have 
been commonly employed as cloaks for misgovemment, 
there is none more conspicuous in this atmosphere of illu- 
sion than the word Order. As often as any measure is 
brought forward which has for its object to lessen the 
sacrifice made by the many to the few, social order is 
the phrase commonly opposed to its progress. — [E. JR. 
1825.] 

PRAISE OP DELINQUENTS. 

It is the fashion very much among the Tories of the 
House of Commons, and all those who love the effects of 
public liberty, without knowing or caring how it is pre- 
served, to attack every person who complains of abuses, 
and to accuse him of gross exaggeration. No sooner is 
the name of any public thief, or of any tormentor, or 
oppressor, mentioned in that Honourable House, than out 
bursts the spirit of jobbing eulogium, and there is not a 
virtue under heaven which is not ascribed to the delin- 
quent in question, and vouched for by the most irre- 
fragable testimony. — \E. R. 1821.] 

NOODLE'S ORATION. 

" What would our ancestors say to this. Sir? How 
does this measure tally with their institutions? How 
does it agree with their experience ? Are we to put the 
wisdom of yesterday in competition with the wisdom of 
centuries ? {Hear, hear! ) Is beardless youth to show 
no respect for the decisions of mature age ? (Loud cries 
of hear I hear I) If this measure be right, would it have 
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escaped the wisdom of those Saxon progenitors" to whom 
we are indebted for so many of our best political institu- 
tions? Would the Dane have passed it over? Would 
the Norman have rejected it? Would such a notable 
discovery have been reserved for these modern and 
degenerate times ? Besides, Sir, if the measure itself is 
good, I ask the honourable gentleman if this is the time 
for carrying it into execution — whether, in fact, a more 
xmfortunate period could have been selected than that 
which he has chosen ? If this were an ordinary measure, 
I should not oppose it with so much vehemence ; but. 
Sir, it calls in question the wisdom of an irrevocable law 
— of a law passed at the memorable period of the Eevo- 
lution. What right have we. Sir, to break down this 
firm column, on which the great men of that age stamped 
a character of eternity? Are not all authorities against 
this measure — Pitt, Fox, Cicero, and the Attorney and 
Solicitor Q-eneral ? The proposition is new, Sir ; it is the 
first time it was ever heard in this House. I am not 
prepared. Sir — this House is not prepared, to receive it. 
The measure implies a distrust of his Majesty's govern- 
ment ; their disapproval is sufficient to warrant opposi- 
tion. Precaution only is requisite where danger is 
apprehended. Here the high character of the individuals 
in question is a sufficient guarantee against any groimd 
of alarm. Give not, then, your sanction to this measure ; 
for, whatever be its character, if you do give your 
sanction to it^ the same man by whom this is proposed, 
will propose to you others to which it will be impossible 
to give your consent I care very little, Sir, for the 
ostensible measure ; but what is there behind ? What 
are the honourable gentleman's future schemes? If we 
pass this bill, what fresh concessions may he not require? 
Wliat further degradation is he planning for his country? 
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Talk of evil and inconyeni^noey Sir I look to other 
countries — study other aggregations and societies of 
men, and then see whether the laws of this country 
demand a remedy or deserve a panegyric. Was the 
honourable gentleman (let me ask him) always of this 
way of thinking? Do I not remember when he was the 
advocate in this House of very opposite opinions ? I not 
only quarrel with his present sentiments. Sir, but I 
declare very frankly I do not like the party with which 
he acts. If his own motives were as pure as possible, 
they cannot but suffer contamination from those with 
whom he is politically associated. This measure maybe 
a boon to the constitution, but I will accept no favour to 
the constitution from such hands. \Loud criee ofhea/rl 
hear!)' I profess myself. Sir, an honest and upright 
member of the British Parliament, .and I am not afraid 
to profess myself an enemy to all change, and all inno- 
vation. I am satisfied with things as they are ; and it 
will be my pride and pleasure to hand down this country 
to my children as I received it from those who preceded 
me. The honourable gentleman pretends to justify the 
severity with which he has attacked the Noble Lord who 
presides in the Court of Chancery. But I say such 
attacks are pregnant with mischief to Government itself. 
Oppose Ministers, you oppose Ctovemment; disgrace 
Ministers, you disgrace Government; bring Ministers into 
contempt^ you bring Government into contempt; and 
anarchy and civil war are the consequences. Besides, 
Sir, the measure is unnecessary. Nobody complains of 
disorder in that shape in which it is the aim of your 
measure to jfvopoBe a remedy to it The business is one 
of the greatest importance ; there is need of the greatest 
caution and circumspection. Do not let us be precipitate. 
Sir; it is impossible to foresee all consequences. Every 
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thing should be gradual ; the example of a neighbouring 
nation should fill us with alarm 1 The honourable gentle- 
man has taxed me with illiberaliiy. Sir. I deny the 
charge. I hate innovation, but I love improvement. I 
am an enemy to the corruption of Government, but I 
defend its influence. I dread reform, but I dread it only 
when it is intemperate. I consider the liberty of the 
press as the great Palladium of the Constitution ; but at 
the same time, I hold the licentiousness of the press in 
the greatest abhorrence. Nobody is more conscious thaA 
I am of the splendid abilities of the honourable mover, 
but I tell him at once, his scheme is too good to be prac- 
ticable. It savours of Utopia. It looks well in theory, 
but it won't do in practice. It will not do, I repeat, Sir, 
in practice ; and so the advocates of the measure will find, 
if, unfortunately, it should find its way through Parlia- 
ment. {Cheers.) The source of that corruption to which 
the honourable member alludes, is in the minds of the 
people ; so rank and extensive is that corruption, that no , 
political reform can have any eflfect in removing it. In- 
stead of reforming others — instead of reforming the 
State, the Constitution, and every thing that is most ex- 
cellent, let each man reform himself I let him look at * 
home, he will find there enough to do, without looking 
abroad, and aiming at what is out of his power. (Loud 
cheers.) And now. Sir, as it is frequently the custom in 
this House to end with a quotation, and as the gentle- 
man who preceded me in the debate has anticipated me 
in my favourite quotation of the ^ Strong pull and the 
long pull,' I shall end with the memorable words of the 
assembled Barons — Nolvmus leges Anglice mutcm.^ — 
[E. R 1825.] 
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THE EITLE OF PUBLIC CONDUCT. 

There is only one principle of public conduct ^- Do 
whcd you think right, a/nd take place and power as a/a 
axxident. Upon any other plan, office is shabbiness, 
laboiu*5 wid sorrow. — [Tavmion Speech, 1832.] 



BOTTEN BOBOUGHS. 

Thebe happens, gentlemen, to live near my parson^ 
age a labouring man, of very superior character and 
understanding to his fellow-labourers ; and who has made 
such good use of that superiority, that he has saved what 
is (for his station in life) a very considerable sum of 
money^ and if his existence be extended to the common 
period, he will die rich. It happens, however, that he is 
(and long has been) troubled with violent stomachic 
pains, for which he has hitherto obtained no relief, and 
which really are the bane and torment of his life. Now, 
if my excellent labourer were to send for a physician, and 
to consult him respecting this malady, would it not be 
very singular language if our doctor were to say to him, 
*^ 'NLj good Mend, you surely will not be so rash as to 
attempt to get rid of these pains in your stomach. Have 
you not grown rich with these pains in your stomach ? 
have you not risen under them from poverty to pro- 
sperity? has not your situation, since you were first 
attacked, been improving every year? Tou surely will 
not be so foolish and so indiscreet as to part witJi the 
pains in your stomach?'* — Why, what would be the 
answer of the rustic to this nonsensical monition? '^Mon- 
ster of Rhubarb I (he would sav) I am not rich in conse- 
quence of the pains in my stomach, but in spite of the 
pains in my stomach ; and I should have been ten times 
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richer, and fifty times happier, if I had never had any 
pains in my stomach at all." Crentlemen, these rotten 
boroughs are your pains in the stomach — and you would 
have been a much richer and greater people if you bad 
never had them at all. Your wealth and your power 
have been owing, not to the debased and corrupted parts 
of the House of Commons, but to the many independent 
and honourable Members, whom it has always contained 
within its walls. If there had been a few more of these 
very valuable members for close boroughs, we should, I 
yeidly believe, have been by this time about as &ee aa 
Denmark, Sweden, or the Germanised States of Italy. — 
[Tawnion Speech, 1832.] 

LET THEM ALONE. 

All would be weU, it is urged, if they would but let 
the people alone. But what chance is there, I demand 
of these wise politicians, that the people will ever be let 
alone; that the orator will lay down his craft, and the 
demagogue forget his cunning ? If many things were let 
alone, which never will be let alone, the aspect of human 
afifairs would be a little varied. If the winds would let 
the waves alone there would be no storms. If gentle- 
men would let ladies alone, there would be no imhappy 
marriages, and deserted damsels. If persons who can 
reason no better than this, would leave speaking alone, 
the school of eloquence might be improved. I have 
little hopes, however, of witnessing any of these acts of 
forbearance, particularly the last, and so we must (how- 
ever foolish it may appear) proceed to make laws for a 
people who we are sure will not be let alone. — [Tav/a* 
ton Speeofi, 1832.] 
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TIIE NATIVE SOIL OF ELOQUENCE. 

I HATB alwaye found that all tbings, moral or physical^ 
grow in the soil best suited for them. Show me a deep 
and tenacious earth — and I am sure the oak will spring 
up in it. In a low and damp soil I am equally certain 
of the alder and the willow. G-entlemen, ^e free Par- 
liament of a &ee People is the native soil of eloquence 
— and in that soil will it ever flourish and abound — 
there it will produce those intellectual eflfects which drive 
before them whole tribes and nations of the human race, 
and settle the destinies of man. — [Taunton SpeecKy 
1832.] 

FOFULAB MISTAKES. 

Thb people are sometimes, it is urged, grossly mistaken; 
but are Kings never mistaken? Are the higher orders 
never mistaken ? — never wilfully corrupted by their own 
interests ? The people have at least this superiority, that 
they always intend to do what is right — [TauTiton 
Speech, 1832.] 

PBOTECmON TO HIGHWAYMEN. 

Ween I was a young man, the place in England I 
remember as most notorious for highwaymen and their 
exploits was Finchley Common, near the metropolis; 
but Finchley Common, gentlemen, in the progress of 
improvement^ came to be enclosed, and the highwaymen 
lost by these means the opportunity of exercisiog their 
gallant vocation. I remember a friend of mine proposed 
to draw up for them a petition to the House of Commons 
for compensation, which ran in this manner — '^ We, your 
loyal h^hwaymen of Finchley Common and its neigh- 
bouifaood, having, at a great expense, laid in a stock of 
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blunderbusses, pistols, and other instruments for plun- 
dering the public, and finding ourselves impeded in the 
exercise of our calling by the said enclosure of the said 
Common of Finchley, humbly petition your Honourable 
House will be pleased to assign to us such compensation 
as your Honourable House in its wisdom and justice may 
think fit." — Q-entlemen, I must leave the application to 
you. — \Tauni(m Speech, 1832.] 

MRS. PARTINGTON. 

I no not mean to be disrespectftd, but the attempt 
of the Lords to stop the progress of reform, reminds me 
very forcibly of the great storm of Sidmouth, and of the 
conduct of the excellent Mrs. Partington on that occasion. 
In the winter of 1824, there set in a great flood upon 
that town — the tide rose to an incredible height — the 
waves rushed in upon the houses, and every tiling was 
threatened with destruction 1 In the midst of this sub- 
lime and terrible storm. Dame Partington who Uved upon 
the beach, was seen at the door of her house with mop 
and pattens, trundling her mop, squeezing out the sea- 
water, and vigorously pushing away the Atiantic Ocean. 
The Atlantic was roused. Mrs. Partington's spirit was 
up ; but I need not tell you that the contest was unequal. 
The Atlantic Ocean beat Mrs. Partington. She was 
excellent at a slop, or a puddle, but she should not have 
meddled with a tempest. Gentlemen, be at your ease — 
be quiet and steady. You will beat Mrs. Partington. — 
\Tatmton Speech, 1832.] 

BOROUGH-MONGERING. 

The thing I cannot, and will not bear, is this; — what 
right has this Lord, or that Marquis, to buy ten seats 
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in Parliftmeuty in tho shape of Boroughs^ and then 
to make laws to govern me ? And how are these masses 
of power re-distributed ? The eldest son of my Lord is 
just come from Eton — he knows a good deal about 
Mneaa and Dido^ Apollo and Daphne — and that is all ; 
and to this boy his father gives a six-hundredth part of 
the power of making laws, as he would give him a horse 
or a double-barrelled gun. Then Vellum, the steward, is 
put in — an admirable man ; — he has raised the estates 
— watched the progress of the family Road, and Canal 
Bills— and Vellum shall help to rule over the people of 
Israel A neighbouring country gentleman, Mr. Plump- 
kin, hunts with my Lord — opens him a gate or two, 
while the hounds are running — dines with my Lord — 
agrees with my Lord — wishes he could rival the South- 
Down sheep of my Lord — and upon Flumpkin is con- 
ferred a portion of the government. Then there is A 
distant relation of the same name, in the County Militia, 
with white teeth, who calls up the carriage at the opera, 
and is always wishing O'Connell was hanged, drawn, and 
quartered — then a barrister, who has written an article 
in the Quarterly, and is very likely to speak, and refute 
M'Culloch ; and these five people, in whose nomination I 
have no more agency than I have in the nomination of 
the toll-keepers of the Bosphorus, are to make laws for 
me and my family — to put their hands in my purse, 
and to sway the future destinies of this coimtry ; and 
when the neighbours step in, and beg permission to say a 
few words before these persons are chosen, there is an 
imiversal cry of ruin, confusion, and destruction ; — we 
have become a great people imder Vellum and Plumpkin 
— under Vellum and Plumpkin our ships have covered 
the ocean — under Vellum and Plumpkin our armies have 
•ecured the strength of the hills — to turn out Vellum and 
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Plumpkin is not Beform, but Berolution.— [Taunton 
8peech, 1832.] 

LOBD BBOUGHAM AlH) LOBD GEBT. 

Then look at the gigantic Brougham, sworn in at 
twelve o'clock, and before six, has a bill on the table, 
abolishing the abuses of a Court which has been the 
curse of the people of England for centuries. For 
twenty-five long years did Lord Eldon sit in that Court, 
surrounded with misery and sorrow, which he never held 
up a finger to alleviate. The widow and the orphan 
cried to him, as vainly as the town crier cries when he 
offers a small reward for a full purse ; the bankrupt of 
the Court became the lunatic of the Court; estates 
mouldered away, and mansions fell down; but the fees 
came in, and all was well. But in an instant the iron 
mace of Brougham shivered to atoms this house of fraud 
and of delay ; and this is the man who will help to 
govern you ; who bottoms his reputation on doing good 
to you ; who knows, that to reform abuses is the safest 
basis of fame, and the surest instrument of power ; who 
uses the highest gifts of reason, and the most splendid 
efforts of genius, to rectify those abuses, which all the 
genius and talent of the profession have hitherto been 
employed to justify, and to protect. Look to Brougham, 
and turn you to that side where he waves his long and 
lean finger ; and mark well that face which nature has 
marked so forcibly — which dissolves pensions — turns 
jobbers into honest men — scares away the plunderer of 
the public — ^and is a terror to him who doeth evil to the 
people. But, above all, look to the Northern Earl, 
victim, before this honest and manly reign, of the spite- 
fulness of the Court. You may now, for the first time. 
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learn to trust in the professions of a Minister; yon are 
directed by a man who prefers character to place, and 
who has given such unequiyocal proofs of honesty and 
patriotism, that his image ought to be amongst your 
household gods, and his name to be lisped by your chil- 
dren: two thousand years hence it will be a legend like 
the fable of Perseus and Andromeda: Britannia chained 
to a mountain — two himdred rotten animals menacing 
her destruction, till a tall Earl, armed with Schedule A., 
and followed by his page Bussell, drives them into the 
deep, and delivers oyer Britannia in safety to crowds of 
ten-poimd renters, who deafen the air with their accla- 
mations. Forthwith, Latin verses upon this — school 
exercises — boys whipt, and all the usual absurdities of 
education. Don't part with the Administration composed 
of Lord Orey and Lord Brougham ; and not only these, 
but look at them all — the mild wisdom of Lansdowne — 
the genius and extensive knowledge of Holland, in whose 
bold and honest life there is no varying nor shadow of 
change — the imexpected and exemplary activity of Lord 
Melboiime — and the rising parliamentary talents of 
Stanley. You are ignorant of your best interests, if 
every vote you can bestow is not given to such a ministry 
as this. — ITawrUon Speech, 1832.] 

A DOSB m TIMS. 

All former political changes, proposed by these very 
men, it is said, were mild and gentle, compared to this : 
true, but are you on Saturday night to seize your apothe- 
cary by the throat, and to say to him, ^ Subtle com- 
pounder, fraudulent poeologist, did not you order me a 
drachm of this medicine on Monday morning, and now 
you declare that nothing short of an ounce can do me 
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any good?" ^^True enough," would he of the phials 
reply, *' but you did not take the drachm on MoTiday 
mornmg — that makes all the diflference, my dear Sir ; 
if you had done as I advised you at first, the small 
quantity of medicine would have sufficed ; and, instead 
of being in a night-gown and slippers up stairs, you 
would have been walldng vigorously in Piccadilly. Do 
as you please ' — and die if you please; but don't blame 
me because you despised my advice, and by your own 
ignorance and obstinacy have entailed upon yourself 
tenfold rhubarb and unlimited infusion of senna." — 
[Tawrvton Speech, 1832.] 

THE REFOBMED HOtSE OP COMMONS. 

The majority of the new Members will be landed 
gentlemen: their genus is utterly distinct from the 
revolutionary tribe; they have Molar teeth; they are 
destitute of the carnivorous and incisive jaws of political 
adventurers. 

There will be mistakes at first, as there are in all 
changes. All yoxmg ladies will imagine (as soon as this 
Bill is carried) that they will be instantly married. 
Schoolboys believe that Gerunds and Supines will be 
abolished, and that Currant Tarts must ultimately come 
down in price ; the Corporal and Sergeant are sure of 
double pay; bad Poets will expect a demand for their 
Epics; Fools will be disappointed, as they always are; 
reasonable men, who know what to expect, will find that 
a very serious good has been obtained. — [TawnJton 
Speech, 1832.] 

EESULTS OF BEFOEM. 

Ip peace, economy, and justice, are the results of 
Beform, a number of small benefits, or rather of benefits 
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which appear small to us, but not to them, will accrue to 
millions of the people ; and the connection between the 
existence of John Bussell^ and the reduced price of bread 
and cheese, will be as clear as it has been the object of 
his honesty wise, and useful life to make it. — [TaurUon 
Speech, 1832.] 

THIRST FOB BEFOBM. 

Op what use have all the cruel laws been of Perceval, 
Eldon, and Gastlereagh, to extinguish Beform? Lord 
John Bussell, and his abettors, would have been committed 
to gaol twenty years ago for half only of his present 
Beform ; and now relays of the people would drag them 
from London to Edinburgh; at which latter city we are 
told, by Mr. Dundas, that there is no eagerness for 
Beform. Five minutes before Moses struck the rock, 
this gentleman would have said that there was no eager- 
ness for water. — \Taumt(m Speech, 1832.] 

CATCH A KING. 

It is not enough that a political institution works well 
practically; it must be defensible; it must be such as 
will bear discussion, and not excite ridicule and contempt 
It might work well for ought I know, if, like the savages 
of Onelashka, we sent out to catch a king: but who 
could defend a coronation by chase ? — [TawrUon Speech, 
1832.] 

THE BALLOT BOX. 

It is possible, and perhaps not very difScolt^ to invent 
a machine, by the aid of which electors may vote for a 
candidate, or for two or t^ee candidates, out of a greftter 
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number^ without its being discovered for whom they rote ; 
it is less ea497 than the rabid and foaming Badical sup- 
poses ; but I have no doubt that it maybe accomplished. 
In Mr. Grote's dagger ballot box, which has been carried 
round the country by eminent patriots, you stab the card 
of your favourite candidate with a dagger. I have seen 
another, called a mouse-trap ballot box, in which you 
poke your finger into the trap of the member you prefer, 
and are caught and detained till the trap-clerk below 
(who knows by means of a wire when you are caught) 
marks your vote, pulls the liberator, and releases you. 
Which may be the most eligible of these two methods 
I do not pretend to determine, nor do I think my ex- 
cellent friend Mr. Babbage has as yet ma^e up his 
mind on the subject; but, by some means or another, I 
have no doubt the thing may be done. — [Letter on the 
BaUof] 

ODIUM OF UNDUE INFLUENCE. 

I DISTINCTLY admit that every man has a right to do 
what he pleases with his own. I cannot, by law, prevent 
any one from discharging his tenants, and changing his 
tradesmen, for political reasons; but I may judge 
whether that man exercises his right to the public detri- 
mentj or for the public advantage. A man has a right 
to refuse dealing with any tradesman who is not five feet 
eleven inches high; but if he act upon this rule, he is 
either a madman or a fool. He has a right to lay waste 
his own estate, and to make it utterly barren ; but I have 
also a right to point him out as one who exercises his 
right in a manner very injurious to society. He ma^y set 
up a religious or a political test for his titidesmen ; but 
admitting his rights and deprecating all interference with 
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law, I must tell him he is making the aristocracy odious 
to the great mass, and that he is sowing the seeds of revo- 
lution. His purse may be full, and his fields may be 
wide ; but the moralist will still hold the rod of public 
opinion over his head, and tell the money-bloated block- 
head that he is shaking those laws of property which it 
has taken ages to extort from the wretchedness and rapa- 
city of mankind ; and that what he calls his own will not 
long be his own, if he tramples too heavily on human 
patience. — [Letter on the BaHof] 

THE PLOUGH AND THE LOOM. 

Thb plough is not a political machine : the loom and 
the steam-engine are furiously political, but the plough 
is not. — [Letter on the BaHof] 

INTIMIDATION BY MOBS. 

Is intimidation confined to the aristocracy? Can 
anything be more scandalous and atrocious than the 
intimidation of mobs? Did not the mob of Bristol 
occasion more ruin, wretchedness, death, and alarm than 
all the ejection of tenants, and combinations against 
shopkeepers, from the beginning of the century ? and 
did not the, Scotch philosophers tear ofif the clothes of 
the Tories in Mintoshire ? or at least such clothes as the 
customs of the country admit of being worn ? — and did 
not they, without any reflection at all upon the customs 
of the coimtry, wash the Tory voters in the river? — 
[Letter on the BaUoW] 

BULB OF THB MANY BY THB DBFECTS OF THB FBW. 

It is really a curious condition that all men must 
imitate the defects of a few, in order that it may not be 
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known who have the natural imperfection^ and who put 
it on from conformity. In this way in former days, to 
hide the grey hairs of the old, every body was forced to 
wear powder pomatum. — [Letter on the BaUotJ] 

THE TIMES OP LOG. 

Thebe is no end to these eternal changes ; we have 
made an enormous revolution within .the last ten years — 
let us stop a little and secure it, and prevent it from 
being turned into ruin ; I do not say the Eeform Bill is 
final, but I want a little time for breathing ; and if there 
are to be any more changes, let them be carried into 
execution hereafter by those little legislators who are 
now receiving every day after dinner a cake or a plum, 
in happy ignorance of Mr. Grote and his ballcft. I long 
for the quiet times of Log when all the English common 
people are making calico, and all the English gentlemen 
are making long and short verses, with no oilier inter- 
ruption of their happiness than when false quantities 
are discovered in one or the other. — [Letter on the 
BaUof] 

SYSTEMATIC DISSIMULATION. 

The smgle lie on the hustings would not su£Sce ; the 
concealed democrat who voted against his landlord must 
talk with the wrong people, subscribe to the wrong club, 
huzza at the wrong dinner, break the wrong head, lead 
(if he wish to escape from the watchful jealousy of his 
landlord) a long life of lies between every election ; and 
he must do this, not only eundo in his calm and 
prudential state, but redeundo from the market, warmed 
with beer, and expanded by alcohol ; and he must not 
only cany on his seven years of dissimulation before the 
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worlds but in the very bosom of his faxnUj, or he m\ist 
expose himself to the dangerous garrulity of wife, 
children, and servants, firom whose indiscretion every kind 
of evil report would be carried to the ears of the watchful 
steward. — [Letter on the Ballof] 

A BALLOT MOB. 

The noise and jollity of a ballot mob must be such as 
the very devils would look on with delight. A set of 
deceitful wretches wearing the wrong colours, abusing 
their Mends, pelting the man for whom they voted, 
drinking their enemies' punch, knocking down persons 
with whom they entirely agreed, and roaring out eternal 
duration to principles they abhorred. A scene of whole- 
sale bacchanalian fraud, a poaae comitatua of liars, which 
would disgust any man with a free government, and 
make him sigh for the monocracy of Constantinople. — 
[Letter on the BcUlotl 

INTIMIDATION BY THE MULTITUDB. 

A STATE of things may (to be sure) occur where the 
aristocratic part of the voters may be desirous, by con- 
cealing their votes, of protecting themselves from the 
fury of the multitude ; but precisely the same objection 
obtains against ballot, whoever may be the oppressor or 
the oppressed. It is no defence ; the single fisdsehood 
at the hustings will not suffice. Hypocrisy for seven 
years is impossible : the multitude will be just as jealous 
of preserving the power of intimidation, as aristocrats are 
of preserving the power of property, and will in the same 
way redouble their vicious activity from the attempt at 
destroying their empire by ballot. — [Letter on the 
JBaUot] 
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EFFECTS OF BAUiOT. 

Old John Handolph^ the American orator, was asked 
one day at a dinner party in London, whether the 
ballot prevailed in his state of Virginia — **I scarcely 
believe," he said, *^ we have such a fool in all Virginia, 
as to mention even the vote by ballot; and I do not 
hesitate to say that the adoption of the ballot wovld 
make any nation a nxition of scoundrels if it did not 
find them «o." John Eandolph was right ; he felt that 
it was not necessary that a people should be false in 
order to be free ; imiversal hypocrisy would be the con- 
sequence of ballot : we should soon say on deliberation 
what David only asserted in his haste, that ail men were 
Ua/rs. — [Letter on the BaUof] 

A BALLOTO-GROTICAL FAMILY. 

I HAVE often drawn a picture in my own mind of a 
Balloto-Grrotical family voting and promising imder the 
new system. There is one vacancy, and three candidates, 
Tory, Whig, and Eadical. Walter Wiggins, a small 
artificer of shoes, for the moderate gratuity of five 
pounds, promises his own vote, and that of the chaste 
Arabella his wife, to the Tory candidate ; he, Walter 
Wiggins, having also sold, for one sovereign, the vote of 
the before-named Arabella to the Whigs. Mr, John 
Wiggins, a tailor, the male progeny of Walter and Ara- 
bella, at the solicitation of his master, promises his vote 
to the Whigs, and persuades his sister Honoria to make 
a similar promise in the same cause* Arabella, the 
wife, yields implicitly to the wishes of her husband. In 
this way, before the election, stand committed the 
highly moral fomily of Mr. Wiggins. The period for 
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lying arrives, and the mendacity machine is exhibited to 
the view of the Wigginses. Whal happens ? Arabella, 
who has in the interim been chastised by her drunken 
husband, votes secretly for the Badicals, having been 
sold both to Whig and Tory. Mr. John Wiggins, 
pledged beyond redemption to Whigs, votes for the 
Tory ; and Honoria, extrinsically furious in the cause of 
Whigs, is persuaded by her lover to vote for the Badical 
member. The following table exhibits the state of this 
moral family, before and after the election : 

Walter 'V^ggins leUfl himself once and hif wife twice. 
Arabella Wiggma, sold to Tory and 'Whig, yotee for BadieaL 
John Wiggins, promised to Whig, votes for Toiy. 
Honoria Wiggins, promised to Whig, yotes for Radical. 



— [Letter on, the BaUotl 



BALLOT AN ILLUSION. 



Ballot is a mere illusion, but universal suffrage is not 
an illusion* The common people will get nothing by the 
one, but they will gain every thing, and rum every thing, 
by the last — [Letter on the BaUoL'] 



STRONG BOX t;. BALLOT BOX. 

But it is madness to make laws of society which 
attempt to shake off the great laws of nature. As long 
as men love bread, and mutton, and broad cloth, wealth, 
in a long series of years, must have enormous effects 
xxpoa human afiSsdrs, and the strong box will beat Hie 
tMdlot box. — [Xstter on (^ JBoUot] 
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PATH AND NO PATH.* 

To say there is no path, because we have often got into 
the wrong path, puts an end to all other knowledge as 
well as to this. 



ERROR MINGLED WITH TRUTH. 

Errors, to be dangerous, must have a great deal of 
truth mingled with them; it is only from this alliance 
that they can ever obtain an extensive circulation: 
from pure extravagance, and genuine, immingled false- 
hood, the world never has, and never can sustain any mis- 
chief. 

THE GREAT STREAM OP NATURE. 

Ip you will build an error upon some foundation of 
truth, you may effect your object ; you may divert a little 
rivulet from the great stream of nature, and train it cau- 
tiously, and obliquely, away; but if you place yourself 
in the very depth of her almighty channel, and combat 
with her eternal streams, you will be swept off without 
rufSing the smoothness, or impeding the vigour, of her 
course. 

NO REAL RESULTS OP SCEPTiaSM. 

Bishop Bereelet destroyed this world in one volume 
octavo ; and nothing remained after his time, but mind ; 
which experienced a similar fate from the hand of Mr. 
Hume in 1737 : — so that, with all the tendency to de- 

* This and the following passages are £rom the Lectures on "Moral 
Philosophy," delivered by Mr. Sydney Smith at the Royal Institution in 
1804, 1805, and 1806. 
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stroy, there remains nothing left for destruction : but I 
would fain ask if there be any one human being, from the 
days of Protagoras the Abderite to this present hour, who 
was ever for a single instant a convert to these subtle and 
ingenious follies? Is there any one out of Bedlam who 
dovhta of the existence of matter? who doubts of his 
own personal identity ? or of his consciousness ? or of 
the general credibility of memory ? Men talk on such 
subjects from ostentation, or because such wire-drawn 
speculations are an agreeable exercise to them ; but they 
are perpetually recalled by the necessary business and the 
inevitable feelings of life to sound and sober opinions on 
these subjects, 

THE MORAL EVIDENCE OF A CREATOR. 

The school of natural religion is the contemplation of 
nature; the ancient anatomist who was an atheist, was 
converted by the study of the human body : he thought 
it impossible that so many admirable contrivances should 
exist, without an intelligent cause; — and if men can 
become religious from looking at an entrail, or a nerve, 
can they be taught atheism from analysing the structure 
of the human mind ? Are not the affections and passions 
which shake the very entrails of mau, and the thoughts 
and feelings which dart along those nerves, more indica- 
tive of a God than the vile perishing instruments them- 
selves? Can you remember the nourishment which 
springs up in the breast of a mother, and forget the 
feelings which spring up va her heart? If God made 
the blood of man, did he not make that fedvag^ which 
summons the blood to his face, and makes it the sign of 
guilt and of shame ? You may show me a human hand, 
expatiate upon the singular contrivance of its sinews, and 

p 
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bones ; how admirable, how useful, for all the purposes 
of grasp, and flexure : I will show you, in return, the 
mind, receiving her tribute from the senses; — compari/ng, 
refledmg, corn/pounding^ dmidrng^ aJbstradmg ; — the 
passions soothing^ aspiring, exciting, till the whole 
world falls under the dominion of Truin; evincing that 
in his mind the Creator has reared up the noblest emblem 
of his wisdom, and his power. The philosophy of the 
human mind is no school for infidelity, but it excites the 
warmest feelings of piety, and defends them with the 
soundest reason. 

NO GENERAL DISCOVERIES IN MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Some very considerable men are accustomed to hold 
very strong and sanguine language respecting the im- 
portant discoveries which are to be made in Moral 
Philosophy, from a close attention to facts; and by that 
method of induction which has been so invaluably 
employed in Natural Philosophy : but then this appears 
to be tiie difference ; — that Natural Philosophy is directed 
to subjects with which we are little or imperfectly ac- 
quainted; Moral Philosophy investigates faculties we 
have always exercised, and passions we have always felt. 
Chemistry, for instance, is perpetually bringing to light 
fresh existences ; four or five new metals have been dis- 
covered within as many years, of the existence of which no 
human being could have had any suspicion, but no man, 
that I know of, pretends to discover four or five new 
passions, neither can anything very new be discovered of 
those passions and fiEtculties with which mankind are 
already familiar. We are, in natural philosophy, per- 
petually making discoveries of new properties in bodies, 
with whose existence we have been acquainted for 
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enjoy an agreeable specimen of its certainty in the 
life of Aristotle. Some writers say he was a Jew, others^ 
that he got all his information from a Jew; that he kept 
an apothecary's shop, and was an atheist; others say, on 
the contrary, that he did not keep an apothecary's shop, 
and that he was a Trinitarian. Some say he respected 
the religion of his country ; others that he offered sacri- 
fices to his wife, and made hjrmns in favour of his father- 
in-law. Some are of opinion he was poisoned by the 
priests ; others are clear that he died of vexation, because 
be could not discover the causes of the ebb and flow in the 
Euripus. We now care or know so little about Aristotle, 
that Mr. Fielding, in one of his novels, says, ^^ Aristotle is 
not such a fool as many people believe, who never read a 
syllable of his works." 

Before the Beformation, his morals used to be read to 
the people in some of the churches of Germany, instead 
of the Scriptures; his philosophy had an exclusive 
monopoly granted to it by the Parliament at Paris, who 
forbad the use of any other in France ; and the President 
De Thou informs us, that Paul de Foix, one of the most 
learned and elegant men of his time, in passing through 
Ferrara, refused to see the famous Patricius, or to meet 
him at any third house, because he disbelieved in some 
of the doctrines of Aristotle. Certainly the two human 
beings who have had the greatest influence upon the un- 
derstandings of mankind have been Aristotle and Lord 
Bacon. To Lord Bacon we are indebted for an almost 
daily extension of our knowledge of the laws of nature in 
the outward world ; and the same modest and cautious 
spirit of inquiry extended to Moral Philosophy, will pro- 
bably at last give us clear, intelligible ideas of our 
spiritual nature. Every succeeding year is an additional 
confirmation to us that we are travelling in the true path 
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of knowledge; and as it brings in fresh tributes of 
science for the increase of human happiness^ it extorts 
from us fresh tributes of praise to the guide and father 
of true philosophy. To the understanding of Aristotle, 
equally vast, perhaps, and equally original, we are in- 
debted for fifteen hundred years of quibbling and igno- 
rance; in which the earth fell under the tyranny of 
words, and philosophers quarrelled with one another, like 
drunken men in dark rooms who hate peace without 
knowing why they fight, or seeing how to take aim. Pro- 
fessors were multiplied without the world becoming 
wiser; and volumes of Aristotelian philosophy were 
written which, if piled one upon another, would have 
equalled the Tower of Babel in height, and far ex- 
ceeded it in confusion. Such are the obligations we owe 
to the mighty Stagirite ; for that he wda of very mighty 
xmderstanding, the broad circumference and the deep 
root of his philosophy most lamentably evince. 

THE FEDENDSHIP OF PHILOSOPHERS. 

The friendship of the Epicurean sect is described by 
Cicero, in his treatise **De Fmibus," as unexampled 
in the history of human attachments; and Valerius 
Maximus relates a memorable example of friendship 
between Polycrates and Hippoclides, two disciples of this 
sect. It is impossible, however, to receive these accounts 
without some sort of mistrust. A set of graminivorous 
metaphysicians living together in a garden, and employ*- 
ing their whole time in acts of benevolence towards each 
other, carries with it such an air of romance, that I am 
afraid it must be considerably lowered, and rendered 
more tasteless, before it can be brought down to the 
standard of credibility and the probabilities of real life. 
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At least we may be tolerably siire^ that if half a dozen 
metaphysician& such as metaphysicians are in these 
mod^dayrwere to Hve in a'^den in Battersea or 
Kew, that their friendship would not be of very long 
duration ; and their learned labours would probably be 
interrupted by the same reasons which prevented Seau- 
mur's spiders from spinnings — they fabricated a very 
beautiful and subtle thready but> unfortunately^ they 
were so extremely fond of fighting, that it was impos- 
sible to keep them together in the same place. 

THE PEINCIPLE OP PITY. 

I LEABN what pain is in another man by knowing 
what it is in myself; but I might know this without 
feeling the pity. I might have been so constituted as 
to rejoice that another man was in agony ; how can you 
prove that my own aversion to pain must necessmly 
make me feel for the pain of another? I have a 
great horror of breaking my own leg, and I will avoid it 
by all means in my power ; but it does not necessarily 
follow from thence that I should be struck with horror 
because you have broken yours. The reason why we do 
feel horror, is, that nature has superadded to these two 
principles of Epicurus the principle of pity ; which, unless 
it can be shown by stronger arguments to be derived from 
any other feeling, must stand as an ultimate fact in our 
nature. 

PEBSONAL n)E>T:iTY. 

All that sceptics have said of the outer and the inner 
world may, with equal justice, be applied to every other 
radical truth* Who can prove his own personal identity ? 
A man may think himself a clergyman, and believe he 
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has preached for these ten years last past ; but I defy him 
to offer any sort of proof that he has not been a fish* 
monger all the time. 

BELATION IF I^OT REALITY. 

The sceptics may call the philosophy of the human 
mind merely hypothetical ; but if it be so, all other 
knowledge must of course be hypothetical also ; and if 
it be so, and all is erroneous, it will do quite as well as 
reality, if we keep up a certain proportion in our errors: 
for there Triay be no such things as lunar tables, no sea, 
and no ships; but, by falling into one of these errors 
after the other, we avoid shipwreck, or, what is the same 
thing, as it gives the same pain, the idea of shipwreck. 
So with the philosophy of the human mind ; I may have 
no memory, and no imagination, — they may be mistakes ; 
but if I cultivate them both I derive honour and respect 
from my fellow-creatures, which may be mistakes also ; 
but they harmonise so well together, that they are quite 
as good as realities. The only evil of error is, that they 
are never supported by consequences ; if they were, they 
would be as good as realities. 

SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH AlO) DUGALD STEWART. 

Mat I be allowed to introduce the names of two 
gentlemen now living, — to one of whom the world 
may fairly look for no common improvement of this 
science, and from the other of whom it has already 
received it : I mean Sir James Mackintosh and Mr. 
Dugald Stewart In my expectations from the first of 
these gentlemen, those will not think I am too sanguine 
who have witnessed the circumference, the order, and the 
connection of his knowledge, his zeal in prosecuting it^ 
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his perspicuity in detailing it, and that extraordinary mix- 
ture of enterprise and judgment which makes him as new 
and original as he is judicious and safe. Of the latter gen- 
tleman, if I am not misled by the suavity of his manners, 
the spotless integrity of his life, and the marvellous effects 
of that eloquence to which many others here can bear 
witness as well as myself, — if all these circmnstances do 
not mislead me, I think I may say that never any man 
has taken up the science of the human mind with such 
striking and comprehensive views of man's nature. You 
begin with thinking you are taking up a curious, yet 
barren, speculation ; and you find it, under the masterly 
hand of this writer, gradually unfolding itself into a wide 
survey of passions, motives, and faculties, made in chaste 
language, watched over with correct taste, and adorned 
with beautiful illustrations. He is ever drawing from 
those discussions which, in the hands of common men, 
are mere scholastic subtleties, principles useful in the 
conduct of life, and valuable for the improvement of the 
understanding. He is the^rs^ writer who ever carried a 
feeling heart and a creative fancy into the depth of these 
abstract sciences, without rendering them a mass of de- 
clamatory confusion. He has not rendered his meta- 
physics dry and disgusting, like Seid ; he has not involved 
them in lofty obscurity, like Plato ; nor has he poisoned 
them with impiety, like Hume. Above all, he has 
that invaluable talent of inspiring the young with the 
love of knowledge, the love of virtue, and that feeling of 
modest independence which has ever been the ornament 
of his conduct I have been his pupil, and have received 
kindness at his hands. Perhaps I am over-rating his 
merit ; but I am truly sincere when I say, that I know 
no reason why he is not ranked among the first writers 
of the English language, except that he is still alive ; 
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and my most earnest and hearty wish is, that that cause 
of his depreciation may operate for many, many years to 
come! 



ENGLISH PHILOSOPHERS. 

I CANNOT conclude this lecture without remarking the 
high destiny and splendid fortune of this country, in 
giving to the world its great masters of philosophy. We 
"svill allow to other countries the most splendid efforts of 
genius directed to this object; but they have passed 
away, and are now no more than beautiful and stu- 
pendous errors. We will give up to them the mastery 
in all that class of men who can diffuse over bad and 
amsocial principles, the charms of eloquence and wit; 
but the great teachers of mankind, big with better hopes 
than their own days could supply, — who have looked 
backward to the errors, and forward to the progress of 
mankind, — who have searched for knowledge only from 
experience, and applied it only to the promotion of 
human happiness, — who have disdained paradox and 
impiety, and coveted no other fame than that which was 
founded upon the modest investigation of truth, — such 
men have sprung from this country, and have shed upon 
it the everlasting lustre of their names. Descartes has 
perished, Leibnitz is fading away; but Bacon, and 
Locke, and Newton remain, as the Danube and the Alps 
remain: — the learned examine them, and the ignorant, 
who forget lesser streams and humbler hills, remember 
them as the glories and prominences of the world. And 
let us never, in thinking of perpetuity and duration, 
confine that notion to the physical works of nature, and 
forget the eternity of fame ! God has shown his power 
in the stars and the firmament, in the aged hills and in 
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the perpetual streams ; but he has shown it as much^ in 
the minds of the greatest of human beings I Homer and 
Virgil and Milton^ and Locke and Bacon and Newton^ 
are as great as the hills and the streams; and will endure 
till heaven and earth shall pass away^ and the whole 
fabric of nature is shaken into dissolution and eternal 
ashes. 

THE ENGLISH CHAEACTER. 

I HATE a boundless confidence in the English cha- 
racter; I believe that they have more real religion, 
more probity, more knowledge, and more genuine worth, 
than exists in the whole world besides. They are the 
guardians of pure Christianity; and from this prostituted 
nation of merchants (as they are in derision called) I 
believe more heroes will spring up in the hour of danger 
than all the military nations of ancient and modern 
Europe have ever produced. 

A DEFENCE OP DULLNESS. 

I PB0HI8ED, in the beginning of these lectures, to be 
very dull and unamusing ; and I am of opinion that I 
have hitherto acted up to the spirit of my contract; 
but if there should perchance exist in any noan's mind 
the slightest suspicion of my good faith, I think this 
day's lecture will entirely remove that suspicion, and 
that I shall turn out to be a man of unsullied veracity! 

A list of great and splendid names, such as I gave in 
my last lecture, of itself was soTne obstacle to the comple- 
tion of my promise. I have no deubt, however, but that 
I overcame that obstacle with sufficient success ; and, of 
course, that, aided as I am by the subject to-day, it will 
be still more perfect^ and my fortune more complete. 
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bones ; how admirable, how useful, for all the purposes 
of grasp, and flexure : I will show you, in return, the 
mind, receiving her tribute from the senses; — comparvng, 
reflecting y compounding, dmidvngy ahstractvag ; — the 
passions soothing, aspvring, exdtvng, till the whole 
world falls under the dominion of Truin; evincing that 
in his mind the Creator has reared up the noblest emblem 
of his wisdom, and his power. The philosophy of the 
human mind is no school for infidelity, but it excites the 
warmest feelings of piety, and defends them with the 
soundest reason. 

NO GENERAL DISCOVERIES IN MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Some very considerable men are accustomed to hold 
very strong and sanguine language respecting the im- 
portant discoveries which are to be made in Moral 
Philosophy, from a close attention to facts ; and by that 
method of induction which has been so invaluably 
employed in Natural Philosophy : but then this appears 
to be the difference ; — that Natural Philosophy is directed 
to subjects with which we are little or imperfectly ac- 
quainted; Moral Philosophy investigates faculties we 
have always exercised, and passions we have always felt. 
Chemistry, for instance, is perpetually bringing to light 
fresh existences ; four or five new metals have been dis- 
covered within as many years, of the existence of which no 
human being could have had any suspicion, but no man, 
that I know of, pretends to discover four or five new 
passions, neither can anything very new be discovered of 
those passions and fiEiculties with which mankind are 
already familiar. We are, in natural philosophy, per- 
petually making discoveries of new properties in bodies, 
with whose existence we have been acquainted for 
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centuries: Sir James Hall has just discovered that lime 
can be melted by carbonic add ; — but who hopes that he 
can discover any new flux for avarice ? or any improved 
method of jud^g, and comparing? We have had no 
occasion to busy ourselves witii the chromian or Titanian 
metal ; but we have commonly employed our minds for 
twenty or thirty years, before we b€^;in to speculate upon 
them. 

THE TEUB RANGE OP DISCOVEEY, 

I HAVE said that no practicfJ discoveries can be made 
in Moral Philosophy, because I think the word discovery 
implies so much originality, and novelty, that I can 
hardly suppose they will be met with in a subject with 
which mankind are so familiar. But then opinions may 
be discoveries to the individual, which are not discoveries 
to the world at large. 

THE SCOPE OF MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Moral Philosophy teaches, for the conduct of the 
understanding, a variety of delicate rules which can result 
only from such sort of meditation; and it gradually 
subjects the most impetuous feelings to patient examina- 
tion and wise control: it inures the youthful mind to 
intellectual difficulty, and to enterprise in thinking; and 
makes it as keen as an eagle, and as tmwearied as the 
wing of an angeL In looking round the r^on of spirit, 
from the mind of the brute and the reptile, to the 
sublimest exertions of the human understanding, this 
philosophy lays deep the foundations of a fervent and 
grateful piety, for those intellectual riches which have 
been dealt out to us with no scanty measure. With 
nensation alone, we might have possessed the earth, as it 
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is possessed by the lowest order of beings : but we have 
talents which bend all the laws of nature to our service ; 
memory for the past, providence for the future, — senses 
which mingle pleasure with intelligence, the surprise 
of novelty, the boundless energy of imagination, accuracy 
in comparing, and severity in judging; an original 
affection, which binds us together in society ; a swiftness 
to pity ; a fear of shame ; a love of esteem ; a detestation 
of all that is cruel, mean, and imjust. All these things 
Moral Philosophy observes, and, observing, adores the 
Being from whence they proceed. 

PHILOSOPHY OF SOCRATES. 

The morality of Socrates was reared upon the basis of 
religion. The principles of virtuous conduct which are 
common to all mankind, are, according to this wise and 
good man, laws of Grod ; and the argument by which he 
supports this opinion is, that no man departs from these 
principles with impunity. '^It is frequently possible," 
says he, " for men to screen themselves from the penalty 
of human laws, but no man can be unjust or ungrateful 
without suffering for his crime — hence I conclude that 
these laws must have proceeded from a more excellent 
legislator than man." Socrates taught that true felicity 
is not to be derived from external possessions, but from 
wisdom ; which consists in the knowledge and practice of 
virtue; — that the cultivation of virtuous manners is 
necessarily attended with pleasure as well as profit; — 
that the honest man alone is happy ; and that it is absurd 
to attempt to separate things which are in their nature 
80 imited as virtue and interest. 

Socrates was, in truth, not very fond of subtle and re- 
fined speculations ; and upon the intellectual part of our 
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nature, little or nothing of his opinions is recorded. If 
we may infer anything from the clearness and simplicity 
of his opinions on moral subjects, and from the bent 
which his genius had received from the useful and the 
practical, he would certainly have laid a strong founda- 
tion for rational metaphysics. The slight sketch I have 
given of his moral doctrines contains nothing very new 
or very brilliant, but comprehends those moral doctrines 
which every person of education has been accustomed to 
hear from his childhood ; — but two thousand years ago 
they were great discoveries, — two thousand years since, 
common sense was not invented. If Orpheus, or Linus, 
or any of those melodious moralists, simg, in bad verses, 
such advice as a grandmamma would now give to a child 
of six years old, he was thought to be inspired by the gods, 
and statues and altars were erected to his memory. In 
Hesiod there is a very grave exhortation to mankind to 
wash their faces : and I have discovered a very strong 
analogy between the precepts of Pythagoras and Mrs. 
Trimmer; — both think that a son ought to obey his 
father, and both are clear that a good man is better than 
a bad one. Therefore, to measure aright this extraordin- 
ary man, we must remember the period at which he lived; 
that he was the first who called the attention of mankind 
from the pernicious subtleties which engaged and per- 
plexed their vrandering understandings to the practical 
rules of life; — he was the great father and inventor of 
common sense, as Ceres was of the plough, and Bacchus 
of intoxication. First he taught his contemporaries that 
they did not know what they pretended to know ; then 
he showed them that they knew nothing; then he told 
them what they ought to know. Lastly, to sum up the 
praise of Socrates, remember that two thousand years ago, 
while men were worshipping the stones on which they 
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trod^ and the insects which crawled beneath their feet; 
— two thousand years ago, with the bowl of poison in his 
hand^ Socrates said, '^I am persuaded that my death, 
which is now just coming, will conduct me into the pre- 
sence of the gods, who are the most righteous governors, 
and into the society of just and good men ; and I derive 
confidence from the hope that something of man remains 
after death, and that the condition of good men will then 
be much better than that of the bad." Soon after this he 
covered himself up with his cloak and expired. 

PLATO. 

Of all the disciples of Socrates, Plato, though he calls 
himself the least, was certainly the most celebrated. As 
long as philosophy continued to be studied among the 
Greeks and Bomans, his doctrines were taught and 
his name revered. Even to the present day his writings 
give a tinge to the language and speculations of philoso- 
phy and theology. Of the majestic beauty of Plato's 
style, it is almost impossible to convey an adequate idea. 
He keeps the imderstanding up to a high pitch of enthu- 
siasm longer than any existing writer; and, in reading 
Plato, zeal and animation seem rather to be the r^ular 
feelings than the casual effervescence of the mind. 
He appears almost disdaining the mutability and im- 
perfection of the earth on which he treads, to be drawing 
down fire from heaven, and to be seeking among the 
gods above, for the permanent, the beautiful, and the 
grand I 

ARISTOTLE. 

Whoeveh is fond of the biographical art^ as a reposi- 
tory of the actions and the fortunes of great men, may 
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enjoy an agreeable specimen of its certainty in the 
life of Aristotle. Some writers say he was a Jew, others^ 
that he got all his information from a Jew; that he kept 
an apothecary's shop, and was an atheist ; others say, on 
the contrary, that he did not keep an apothecary's shop, 
and that he was a Trinitarian, Some say he respected 
the religion of his country ; others that he offered sacri- 
fices to his wife, and made hymns in favour of his father- 
in-law* Some are of opinion he was poisoned by the 
priests ; others are clear that he died of vexation, because 
be could not discover the causes of the ebb and flow in the 
Euripus. We now care or know so little about Aristotle, 
that Mr. Fielding, in one of his novels, says, ^^ Aristotle is 
not such a fool as many people believe, who never read a 
syllable of his works." 

Before the fieformation, his morals used to be read to 
the people in some of the churches of Gkrmany, instead 
of the Scriptures; his philosophy had an exclusive 
monopoly granted to it by the Parliament at Paris, who 
forbad the use of any other in France ; and the President 
De Thou informs us, that Paul de Foix, one of the most 
learned and elegant men of his time, in passing through 
Ferrara, refused to see the fiEunous Patricius, or to meet 
him at any third house, because he disbelieved in some 
of the doctrines of Aristotle. Certainly the two human 
beings who have had the greatest influence upon the un- 
derstandings of mankind have been Aristotle and Lord 
Bacon. To Lord Bacon we are indebted for an almost 
daily extension of our knowledge of the laws of nature in 
the outward world ; and the same modest and cautious 
spirit of inquiry extended to Moral Philosophy, will pro- 
bably at last give us clear, intelligible ideas of our 
spiritual nature. Every succeeding year is an additional 
confirmation to us that we are travelling in the fame path 
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of knowledge; and as it brings in fresh tributes of 
science for the increase of human happiness, it extorts 
from us fresh tributes of praise to the guide and father 
of true philosophy. To the understanding of Aristotle, 
equally vast, perhaps, and equally original, we are in- 
debted for fifteen hundred years of quibbling and igno- 
rance; in which the earth fell under the tyranny of 
words, and philosophers quarrelled with one another, like 
drunken men in dark rooms who hate peace without 
knowing why they fight, or seeing how to take aim. Pro- 
fessors were multiplied without the world becoming 
wiser; and volumes of Aristotelian philosophy were 
written which, if piled one upon another, would have 
equalled the Tower of Babel in height, and far ex- 
ceeded it in confusion. Such are the obligations we owe 
to the mighty Stagirite ; for that he wda of very mighty 
understanding, the broad circumference and the deep 
root of his philosophy most lamentably evince. 

THE FBIENDSHIP OP PHILOSOPHERS. 

The friendship of the Epicurean sect is described by 
Cicero, in his treatise **De Rnibus," as unexampled 
in the history of human attachments; and Valerius 
Maximus relates a memorable example of friendship 
between Polycrates and Hippoclides, two disciples of this 
sect. It is impossible, however, to receive these accounts 
without some sort of mistrust. A set of graminivorous 
metaphysicians living together in a garden, and employ- 
ing their whole time in acts of benevolence towards each 
other, carries with it such an air of romance, that I am 
afraid it must be considerably lowered, and rendered 
more tasteless, before it can be brought down to the 
standard of credibility and the probabilities of real life. 
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At least we may be tolerably siire, that if half a dozen 
metaphysicians^ such as metaphysicians are in these 
modem days, were to live in a garden in Battersea or 
Kew, that their friendship would not be of very long 
duration ; and their learned labours would probably be 
interrupted by the same reasons which prevented Seau- 
mur's spiders from spinning, — they fabricated a very 
beautiful and subtle thread, but^ unfortunately, they 
were so extremely fond of fighting, that it was impos- 
sible to keep them together in the same place. 

THE PRINCIPLE OP PITY. 

I LEABN what pain is in another man by knowing 
what it is in myself; but I might know this without 
feeling the pity. I might have been so constituted as 
to rejoice that another man was in agony; how can you 
prove that my own aversion to pain must necessmly 
make me feel for the pain of another? I have a 
great horror of breaking my own leg, and I wiU avoid it 
by all means in my power ; but it does not necessarily 
follow firom thence that I should be struck with horror 
because you have broken yours. The reason why we do 
feel horror, is, that nature has superadded to these two 
principles of Epicurus the principle of pity ; which, unless 
it can be shown by stronger arguments to be derived from 
any other feeling, must stand as an idtimate fact in our 
nature. 

PERSONAL IDENTITY. 

All that sceptics have said of the outer and the inner 
world may, with equal justice, be applied to every other 
radical truth* Who can prove his own personal identity ? 
A man may think himself a clergyman, and believe he 
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has preached for these ten years last past ; but I defy him 
to offer any sort of proof that he has not been a fish* 
monger all the time. 

RELATION IF NOT REALITY. 

The sceptics may call the philosophy of the human 
mind merely hypothetical ; but if it be so, all other 
knowledge must of course be hypothetical also ; and if 
it be so, and all is erroneous, it will do quite as well as 
reality, if we keep up a certain proportion in our errors: 
for there may be no such things as lunar tables, no sea, 
and no ships; but, by falling into one of these errors 
after the other, we avoid shipwreck, or, what is the same 
thing, as it gives the same pain, the idea of shipwreck. 
So with the philosophy of the human mind ; I may have 
no memory, and no imagination,— they may be mistakes ; 
but if I cultivate them both I derive honour and respect 
from my fellow-creatures, which may be mistakes also ; 
but they harmonise so well together, that they are quite 
as good as realities. The only evil of error is, that they 
are never supported by consequences ; if they were, they 
would be as good as realities. 

SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH AND DUGALD STEWART. 

Mat I be allowed to introduce the names of two 
gentlemen now living, — to one of whom the world 
may fairly look for no common improvement of this 
science, and from the other of whom it has already 
received it : I mean Sir James Mackintosh and Mr. 
Dugald Stewart. In my expectations from the first of 
these gentlemen, those will not think I am too sanguine 
who have witnessed the circumference, the order, and the 
connection of his knowledge, his zeal in prosecuting it, 
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his perspicuity in detailing it, and that extraordinary mix- 
ture of enterprise and judgment which makes him as new 
and original as he is judicious and safe. Of the latter gen- 
tlemau, if I am not misled by the suavity of his manners, 
the spotless integrity of his life, and the marvellous effects 
of that eloquence to which many others here can bear 
witness as well as myself, — if all these circiunstances do 
not mislead me, I think I may say that never any man 
has taken up the science of the human mind with such 
striking and comprehensive views of man's nature. You 
begin with thinking you are taking up a curious, yet 
barren, speculation ; and you find it, under the masterly 
hand of this writer, gradually unfolding itself into a wide 
survey of passions, motives, and faculties, made in chaste 
language, watched over with correct taste, and adorned 
with beautiful illustrations. He is ever drawing from 
those discussions which, in the hands of common men, 
are mere scholastic subtleties, principles useful in the 
conduct of life, and valuable for the improvement of the 
understanding. He is the^r«^ writer who ever carried a 
feeling heart and a creative fancy into the depth of these 
abstract sciences, without rendering them a mass of de- 
clamatory confusion. He has not rendered his meta- 
physics dry and disgusting, like Beid ; he has not involved 
them in lofty obscurity, like Plato ; nor has he poisoned 
them with impiety, like Hume. Above all, he has 
that invaluable talent of inspiring the young with the 
love of knowledge, the love of virtue, and that feeling of 
modest independence which has ever been the ornament 
of his conduct I have been his pupil, and have received 
kindness at his hands. Perhaps I am over-rating his 
merit ; but I am truly sincere when I say, that I know 
no reason why he is not ranked among the first writers 
of the English language^ except that he is still alive ; 
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and my most earnest and hearty wish is, that that cause 
of his depreciation may operate for many, many years to 
come! 

ENGLISH PHILOSOPHEKS. 

I CANNOT conclude this lecture without remarking the 
high destiny and splendid fortune of this country, in 
giving to the world its great masters of philosophy. We 
-will allow to other countries the most splendid eflforts of 
genius directed to this object; but they have passed 
away, and are now no more than beautiful and stu- 
pendous errors. We will give up to them the mastery 
in all that class of men who can diflfuse over bad and 
unsocial principles, the charms of eloquence and wit; 
but the great teachers of mankind, big with better hopes 
than their own days could supply, — who have looked 
backward to the errors, and forward to the progress of 
mankind, — who have searched for knowledge only from 
experience, and applied it only to the promotion of 
human happiness, — who have disdained paradox and 
impiety, and coveted no other fame than that which was 
founded upon the modest investigation of truth, — such 
men have sprung from this country, and have shed upon 
it the everlasting lustre of their names. Descartes has 
perished, Leibnitz is fading away; but Bacon, and 
Locke, and Newton remain, as the Danube and the Alps 
remain: — the learned examine them, and the ignorant, 
who forget lesser streams and humbler hills, remember 
them as the glories and prominences of the world. And 
let us never, in thinking of perpetuity and duration, 
confine that notion to the physical works of nature, and 
forget the eternity of fame 1 God has shown his power 
in the stars and the firmament, in the aged hills and in 
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the perpetual streams ; but he has shown it as much^ in 
the minds of the greatest of human beings ! Homer and 
Virgil and Milton^ and Locke and Bacon and Newton, 
are as great as the hills and the streams; and will endure 
till heaven and earth shall pass away, and the whole 
fabric of nature is shaken into dissolution and eternal 
ashes. 

THE ENGLISH CHABACTER. 

I HAVE a boundless confidence in the English cha- 
racter; I believe that they have more real religion, 
more probity, more knowledge, and more genuine worth, 
than exists in the whole world besides. They are the 
guardians of pure Christianity; and from this prostituted 
nation of merchants (as they are in derision called) I 
believe more heroes will spring up in the hour of danger 
than all the military nations of ancient and modem 
Europe have ever produced. 

A DEFENCE OF DULLNESS. 

I PBOMISED, in the beginning of these lectures, to be 
very dull and imamusing ; and I am of opinion that I 
have hitherto acted up to the spirit of my contract; 
but if there shoidd perchance exist in any man's mind 
the slightest suspicion of my good faith, I think this 
day's lecture will entirely remove that suspicion, and 
that I shall turn out to be a man of unsullied veradiy ! 

A list of great and splendid names, such as I gave in 
my last lecture, of itself was aams obstacle to the comple- 
tion of my promise. I have no deubt^ however, but that 
I overcame that obstacle with sufficient success ; and, of 
course, that, aided as I am by the subject to-day, it will 
be still more perfect^ and my fortime more complete. 
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It is some encouragement to me, however, in the execu- 
tion of my plan, to perceive the extreme patience with 
which subjects are listened to, upon other occasions, 
which in their nature are not capable of eloquence, and 
in which all ornament would be impertinent and mis- 
placed. I think I have observed, that the ornaments 
called for here are established facts and fair reasonings ; 
and that the object for which both sexes pass an hour in 
this place is, to hear the investigation of some important 
subject, made with some care, and conducted without 
any pretence. Without oflfering, therefore, any other 
apology in future, for the dryness and barrenness of the 
subject, but trusting to the candour and good sense of 
those who hear me, I shall at once proceed upon my 
subject. 

LIFE OF SOCIETY. 

Nothing can be plainer than that a life of socieiy is 
unfavourable to all the animal powers of man. 



CIVIUSED AND SAVAGE MAN. 

A Choctaw could run from here to Oxford without 
stopping : I go in the mail coach ; and the time that the 
savage has been employed in learning to run so far, I 
have employed in something else. It would not only be 
useless in me to run like a Choctaw, but foolish and 
disgraceful. 

SIGHT. 

Thb author of the book of Ecclesiastes has told ub 
'* that the light is sweet, that it is a pleaaant thing for 
the eyes to behold the sun.** The sense of sight is 
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indeed the highest bodily privilege, the purest physical 
pleasure, which man has derived from his Creator, To 
see that wandering fire, after he has finished his jour- 
ney through the nations, coming back to his eastern 
heavens, the moimtains painted with light, the floating 
splendour of the sea, the earth waking from deep slum- 
ber, the day flowing down the sides of the hills till it 
reaches the secret valleys, the little insect recalled to life, 
the bird trying her wings, man going forth to his labour, 
— each created being moving, thinking, acting, contriv- 
ing, according to the scheme and compass of its nature, 
by force, by cunning, by reason, by necessity. Is it 
possible to joy in this animated scene, and feel no pity 
for the sons of darkness ? for the eyes that will never 
see light ? for the poor clouded in everlasting gloom ? 
If you ask me why they are miserable and dejected, I 
turn you to the plentiful valleys; to the fields now bring- 
ing forth their increase ; to the freshness and the flowers 
of the earth ; to the endless variety of its colours ; to the 
grace, the symmetry, the shape of all it cherishes and all 
it bears ; these you have forgotten, because you have 
always enjoyed them : but these are the means by which 
Grod Almighty makes man what he is — cheerful, lively, 
erect, full of enterprise, mutable, glancing from heaven 
to earth, prone to labour and to act.-* Why was not the 
earth left without form and void ? Why was not dark- 
ness suffered to remain on the t&oe of the deep ? Why 
did Ood place lights in the firmament, for days, for 
seasons, for signs, and for years ? That He might make 
man the happiest of creative beings; that He might 
give to this His favourite creation a wider scope, a more 
permanent duration, a richer diversity of joy. This is 
the reason why the blind are miserable and dejected — 
because their soul is mutilated, and dismembered of its 
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best sense — because they are a laughter and a ruin, and 
the boys of the streets mock at then: stumbling feet. 
[Memoi/r.'] 

READING BY SCENT. 

It seems, at first sight, very singular that a blind 
child should be taught to read ; but observe what the 
common process is with every child ; a child sees certain 
marks upon a plain piece of paper, which he is taught to 
call A, B, C ; but if you were to raise certain marks in 
relief upon pasteboard, as you may of course do, and 
teach a blind child to call these marks which he felt A, 
B, C, a blind child would as easily learn his alphabet by 
his fingers as another would do by his eyes, and raight go 
on feeling through Homer or Virgil as we do by per- 
severing in looking at the book. Just in the same 
manner, I should not be surprised if the alphabet could 
be taught by a series of well-contrived flavours ; and we 
may even live to see the day when men may be taught to 
smell out their learning, and when a fine scenting day 
shall be (which it certainly is not at present) considered 
as a day peculiarly favourable to study. 

CONNECTION OF THE SENSES. 

4 

A cuBious question may be agitated as to the re- 
semblance of the senses to each other. All the ideas of 
seeing bear a resemblance to each other, and all of hearing, 
and so forth ; or do we only conceive them to resemble 
each other because they enter the mind by the same 
channel ? Is there any more resemblance in the taste of 
vinegar and the taste of a peach, than there is between 
the taste of vinegar and the sound of an iEolian harp ? 
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I am very much inclined to think there is not; and that 
the only reason of supposing a resemblance is, that they 
affect the same organ. I believe there is a much greater 
analogy between those ideas of every sense which produce 
a similar tone of mind, whether of excitement, or soothing, 
or dislike, or horror, than there is between ideas of the 
same sense which stand in very different degrees of 
favour with the mind. The resemblance seems to be 
much more intimate between soft sounds, fragrant smells, 
smooth surfaces, pleasant tastes, and refreshing colours, 
than between soft sounds and horrible crashes, smooth 
surfaces and lacerating inequalities, pleasant tastes and 
caustic bitterness, refreshing colour and sable gloom. 



MADNESS. 

A MADKAN has the conception of all the pageantry ol 
a court, and so may any man in his senses ; the difference 
is, the one knows it to be only a creation of his mind, 
the other really believes he sees dukes, and marquises, 
and all the splendour of a real court If he is not very 
far gone, he pays some attention to the objects of sense 
about him, and tells you that he is confined in this sorry 
situation by the perfidy and rebellion of his subjects. As 
the disease further advances, he totally neglects the 
objects of bis senses; — does not see that he sleeps on 
Btraw and is chained down, but abandons himself wholly 
to the creations of his mind, and riots in every extrava- 
gance of thought. 

TEST OP REASON. 

Sb58E and nonsense, congruity and incongruity, are 
only determined by the outer world ; and we consider our 
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with which they have been treated, and call for a new 
trial with loud and importunate clamour, though I am 
afraid he will not make much progress in the estimation 
of men of sense, he will be sure to make some noise in 
the crowd, and to be dubbed a man of very curious and 
extraordinary erudition. 

THE POWER TO SAY "NO." 

The purity of moral habits is, I am afraid, of very 
little use to a man unless it is accompanied with that 
degree of firmness which enables him to act up to what 
he may think right, in spite of solicitation to the contrary. 
Very few young men have the power of negation in any 
great degree at first. It increases with the increase of 
confidence, and with the experience of those incon- 
veniences which result from the absence of this virtue. 
?• Every young man must be exposed to temptation : he 
cannot learn the ways of men without being witness to 
their vices. If you attempt to preserve him from danger 
by keeping him out of the way of it, you render him 
quite unfit for any style of life in which he may be placed. 
The great point is, not to turn him out too soon, and to 
give him a pilot at firsU 

EARLY INDEPENDENCE. 

I HAVE always said that the greatest object in educa- 
tion is to accustom a young man gradually to be his own 
master. 

HERE READERS. 

We do not want readers, for the number of readers 
seems to be very much upon the increase, and mere 
readers are very often the most idle of human beings. 
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BESULTS OF BEADING. 

It is no more necessary that a man should remember 
the different dinners and suppers which have made him 
healthy, than the different books which have made him 
wise. Let us see the result of good food in a strong 
body, and the result of great reading in a full and power- 
ful mind. 

QUICK BEADING. 

The best way of reading books with rapidity is, to 
acquire that habit of severe attention to what they con- 
tain, that perpetually confines the mind to the single 
object it has in view. When you have read enough to 
have acquired the habit of reading without suffering 
your mind to wander, and when you can bring to bear 
upon your subject a great share of previous knowledge, 
you may then read with rapidity; before that, as you 
have taken the wrong road, the faster you proceed the 
more you will be sure to err. 

LOVE OF TRUTH. 

A 8INCEBE attachment to truth, moral and scientific, 
is a habit which cures a thousand little infirmities of 
mind, and is as honourable to a man who possesses it, in 
point of character, as it is profitable in point of improve- 
ment 

ABSTRACT PROPOSITIONS. 

Have you definite notions of justice ? How do you 
explain the word chance ? What is virtue ? Men are 
every day framing the rashest propositions on such sort 
of subjects, and prepared to kill and to die in their 
defenca 
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DISTINCT MEANING OP WORDS. 

If you choose to quarrel with your eldest son, do it; if 
you axe determined to be disgusted with the world, and to 
go and live in Westmoreland, do so ; if you are resolved 
to quit your country and settle in America, go ! — only, 
when you have settled the reasons upon which you take 
one or the other of these steps, have the goodness to 
examine whether the words in which those reasons are 
contained have really any distinct meaning; and if you 
find they have not, embrace your firstborn^ forget 
America, unloose your packages, and remain where you 
are. 

BABREN GENERALITIES. 

There are men who suffer certain barren generalities 
to get the better of their imderstandings, by which they 
try all their opinions, and make them their perpetual 
standards of right and wrong : as thus — Let us beware 
of novdty ; The excesses of the people are ahjuaya to be 
feared: or these contrary maxims — that there is a 
natural tendency in all governments to encroach upon 
the liberties of the people; or, that everything modern 
is probably an improvement of antiquity. Now what 
can the use be of sawing about a set of maxims to which 
there are a complete set of antagonist maxims ? For of 
what use is it to tell me that governors have a tendency 
to encroach upon the liberties of the people? and is 
that a reason why you should throw yourself systemati- 
cally in opposition to the government ? What you aay 
is very true ; what you do is very foolish. For is there 
not another maxim quite as true, that the excesses of 
the people are to be guarded against ? and does not one 
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evil a priori require your attention as well as another ? 
The business is, to determine, at any one particular 
period of affairs, which is in danger of being weakened, 
and to act accordingly, like an honest and courageous 
man ; not to lie like a dead weight at one end of the 
beam, without the smallest recollection there is any 
other, and that the equilibrium will be violated alike 
whichever extreme shall preponderate. 

COUBAQB BSSENTIAL TO TALENT. 

A OBSAT deal of talent is lost to the world for the 
want of a little courage. 

ACT. 

The fact is, that in order to do anything in this world 
worth doing, we must not stand shivering on the bank, 
and thinking of the cold and the danger, but jump in 
and scramble through as well as we can. It will not do 
to be perpetually calculating risks, and adjusting nice 
chances : it did all very well before the Flood, when a 
man could consult his firiends upon an intended publica- 
tion for a hundred and fifty years, and then live to see its 
success for six or seven centuries afterwards; but at 
present a man waits, and doubts, and hesitates, and con- 
sults his brother, and his imcle, and his first cousins, and 
his particular firiendfi, till one fine day he finds that he 
is sixty-five years of age, — that he has lost so much 
time in consulting first cousins and particular friends, 
that he has no more time left to follow their advice. 

ECONOMY OF PRAISE. 

AH050 the smaller duties of life, I hardly know any 
one more important than that of not praising where 
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praise is not due. Reputation is one of the prizes for 
which men contend : it is, as Mr. Burke calls it, " the 
cheap defence and ornament of nations, and the nurse of 
manly exertions ; " it produces more labour and more 
talent than twice the wealth of a country could ever 
rear up. It is the coin of genius ; and it is the imperious 
duty of every man to bestow it with the most scrupulous 
justice and the wisest economy. 

AEGUMENTATIVBNESS. 

It is as unfair to compel a man to discuss with you, 
who cannot play the game, or does not like it, as it 
would be to compel a person to play at chess with you 
under similar circmnstances : neither is such a sort of 
exercise of the mind suitable to the rapidity and equal 
division of general conversation. 

FAIE DISCUSSION. 

When two men meet together who love truth, and 
discuss any diflBcult point with good-nature and a respect 
for each other's understandings, it always imparts a high 
degree of steadiness and certainty to our knowledge ; or, 
what is nearly of equal value, and certainly of greater 
diflSculty, it convinces us of our ignorance. It is an 
exercise grossly abused by those who have recourse to it, 
and is very apt to degenerate into a habit of perpetual 
contradiction, which is the most tiresome and most dis- 
gusting in all the catalogue of imbecilities. It is an 
exercise which timid men dread, — from which irritable 
men ought to abstain; but which, in my humble opinion, 
advances a man, who is calm enough for it, and strong 
enough for it, far beyond any other method of employ- 
ing the mind. 
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THE MISUSE OF KNOWLEDGE. 

The truth is, that most men want knowledge^ not for 
itself, but for the superiority which knowledge confers ; 
and the means they employ to secure this superiority 
are as wrong as the ultimate object, for no man can ever 
end with being superior, who will not begin with being 
inferior. 

MODEST MERIT. 

Thsrb are some sayings in our language about merit 
being always united with modesty, &a (I suppose be- 
cause they both begin with an m^ for alliteration has a 
great power over proverbs, and proverbs *-over public 
opinion) ; but I fancy that in the majority of instances, 
the fact is directly the reverse, — that talents and arro- 
gance are commonly united, and that most clever young 
men of eighteen or nineteen believe themselves to be 
about the level of Demosthenes, or Virgil, or the Admir- 
able Crichton, or John Duke of Marlborough. 

AXIOMS THE BASE OF BELIEF. 

As for general scepticism, the only way to avoid it is, 
to seize on some first principles arbitrarily, and not to. 
quit them. Take as few as you can help, — about a 
tenth part of what Dr. Seid )ias taken will suffice, — 
but take some and proceed to build upon them. Some 
of his disciples, however, could never get a single step 
further ; — they admitted their own existence, but could 
never deduce any one single truth from it. One might 
almost wish that these gentlemen had disencumbered 
themselves of this their only idea, by running down 
steep places, or walking very far into profound pond^ 
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ntikor dian that ihej should exbilHt socb a spedade of 
stopidity and "perveman* 

IS XK0WLED6E HTFOtBXIIGAL ? 

Iv yoa dioote to call all knowledge hypot he ti c al ^ 
beeatise fint principles aie arbitiaij]^ assiimed, yoa 
certainly may call it so, if yoa please ; bat then I only 
contend that it does quite as well as if it were not hypo- 
thetical, because all the Tarioos enoTB agree perfectly 
well together, and prodnce that happmess which is the 
end of knowledge. 

IDlOBJSCSihSJ. 

It isa verywise ruleinthecondnctof iheondentand- 
ing, to acquire early a correct notion of yoor own 
peculiar [constitution of mind, and to become well ac- 
quainted, as a phyridan would say, with your idiosyn^ 
crasy. Are yon an acute man, and see sharply for small 
distances ? or are yon a comprehensiye man, and able to 
take in wide and eztensive views into yonrmind? Does 
your mind turn its ideas into wit ? or are you apt to take 
a commouHsense view of the objects presented to you ? 
Have you an exuberant imagination, or a correct judg- 
ment? Are you quick, or slow? accurate, or hasty? 
a great reader, or a great thinker ? It is a prodigious 
point gained if any man can find out where his powers 
lie, and what are his deficiencies, — if he can contrive to 
ascertain what Nature intended him for. 



SQTTABE PEBSONS AND ROUin> HOLES. 

I7 you choose to represent the various parts in life by 
holes upon a table, of different shapes, — some circular^ 
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some triaagular, some square, some oblong, -— and the 
persons acting these parts by bits of wood of similar 
shapes, we shall generally find that the triangular person 
has got into the square hole, the oblong into the trian<> 
gular, and a square person has squeezed himself into the 
round hole. The officer and the office, the doer and the 
thing done, seldom fit so exactly, that we can say they 
were almost made for each other. 

THE LOTS OF KNOWLEDGE. 

I soiEMKLT declare that, but for the love of knowledge, 
I should consider the life of the meanest hedger and 
ditcher, as preferable to that of the greatest and richest 
man here present : for the fire of our minds is like the 
fire which the Persians bum in the mountains, — it flames 
night and day, and is immortal, and not to be quenched ! 
Upon something it m/uet act and feed, — upon the pure 
spirit of knowledge, or upon the foul dregs of polluting 
passions. Therefore, when I say, in conducting your 
understanding, love knowledge with a great love, with a 
vehement love, with a love co-eval with life, what do I 
say, but love innocence, — love virtue, — love purity of 
conduct, — love that which, if you are rich and great, 
will sanctify the blind fortune which has made you so, 
and make men caU it justice, -love that which, if you 
ore poor, will render your poverty respectable, and make 
the proudest feel it unjust to laugh at the meanness of 
your fortunes, — love that which will comfort you, adorn 
you, and never quit you, — which will open to you the 
kingdom of thought, and all the boundless regions of 
conception, as an asylum against the cruelty, the in- 
justice, and the pain that may be your lot in the outer 
world, — that which will make your motives habitually 
great and honourable, and light up in an instant a 
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:S«ut V? fiSrttC ' ZTi^SKivct. if acx -tdhut hibl 2»e isr? 

»';;%»v% %ft*i: ^w^jj^t* tnr liiisr w^:! siil S3Et:?w -viiii soczie- 

; i;^ hxi^ ir.V* U'iii;^ iiia oat a: jsfil iiio lie ^^i^ ^^ 
<j»y, Ji(^1 tau..';X 'L:zii Vj ti*s -srccijd cjcizs'E^ieBsre ia 

^^'/r^ /A jtfi^nj^ii^ yrAsa, and poviErnil jIjcftc bis 
i^l^'/nftf iU nH tbfc r*^ti^'Jhs, toA in aZI tLe oSces of Iffe: 

ZrXATlOSf^ SUGGESTED BY UTI. 

Tlfl^ fiM lix/iit to be affiit to that obsearaiioii of lela- 
ii///^«^ wki/;b prodiKjseJi the feeling of nit, 1% thai they 
i/Mi^< (>^:; r^^hdu/nn which excite surprise. II yon tdl me 
il^Ati all ut^^h mvuit die, I am yctj little struck with what 
y^/*i myp Ut<iSMMe it is not an afisertian Tery remarkable 
for Mm %ur¥tAiy*f tmt if yon were to saj that man was like 
u, Uffi^^hm, — that bo^ must rnn out, and both render 
up ilutir A\%iiif I should listen to yon wiHi more attention, 
hi'/'Mim I should feel sometlung like smpriae at the 
muUUm relation you had sfcmck out between two snch 
^fimrtmily dissimilar ideas as a man and a time-glass. 

SENSATIONS OP WIT. 

TuERB is a mode of teaching children geography by 
diiijdnted parts of a wooden map, which they fit together. 
I have no doubt that the cbild^ in finding the kingdom 
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or republic which fits into a great hole in the wooden 
8ea» feels exactly the sensation of wit. Every one must 
remember that fitting the inviting projection of Crim 
Tartary into the Black Sea was one of the greatest 
delights of their childhood ; and almost all children are 
sure to scream with pleasure at the discovery. 



THE CAUSE OF WIT, NOT ITS ESSENCE, DEFINABLE. 

I AH only defining the causes of a certain feeling in 
the mind called wit; — I can no more define the feeling 
itself, than I can define the flavour of venison. We all 
seem to partake of one and the other, with a very great 
degree of satisfaction ; but why each feeling is what it is, 
and nothing else^ I am sure I cannot pretend to deter- 
mine. 

ELABOEATION OF WIT. 

It is imagined that wit is a sort of inexplicable visita- 
tion, that it comes and goes with the rapidity of lightning, 
and that it is quite as unattainable as beauty or just pro- 
portion. I am so much of a contrary way of thinking, 
that I am convinced a man might sit down as systemati- 
cally, and as successfully, to the study of wit^ as he 
might to the study of mathematics : and I would answer 
for it, that, by giving up only six hours a day to being 
witty he should come on prodigiously before midsummer, 
so that his friends should hardly know him again* 

PUNS. 

I HAVE very little to say about puns ; they are in very 
bad repute, and so they ought to be. The wit of lan- 
guage is so miserably inferior to the wit of ideas, that it 
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h very deBervedly driven out of good company. Some- 
times^ indeed^ a pun makes its appearance which seems 
for a moment to redeem its species; but we must not be 
deceived by them : it is a radically bad race of wit 

BANISHMENT OF PUNSTEES. 

One invaluable blessing produced by the banishment 
of punning, is an immediate reduction of the number of 

wits. 

CHECK ON WITS. 

The condition of putting together ideas in order to 
be witty operates much in the same salutary manner as 
the condition of finding rhymes in poetry; — it reduces 
the number of performers to those who have vigour 
enough to overcome incipient difficulties, and makes a 
sort of provision that that which need not be done at 
all, should be done wdl whenever it is done. For we 
may observe, that mankind are always more fastidious 
about that which is pleasing, than they are about that 
which is useful. 

VULGAR DISPLAY. 

If a man have ordinary chairs and tables, no one 
notices it; but if he stick vulgar gaudy pictures on his 
walls, which he need not have at all, every one laughs at 
him for his folly. 

TRUE SARCASM. 

A TKUE sarcasm is like a sword-stick — it appears, at 
first sight, to be much more innocent than it really is, till, 
aU of a sudden, there leaps somethmg out of it — shajp, 
and deadly, and incisive— • which makes you tremble and 
recoil. 
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EESIST BIDICULE. 

I KNOW of no principle which it is of more import- 
ance to fix in the minds of young people than that of 
the most determined resistance to the encroachments of 
ridicule. 

BRAVE LAUGHTER. 

Leabn from the earliest days to inure your principles 
against the perils of ridicule : you can no more exercise 
your reason, if you live in the constant dread of laughter, 
than you can enjoy your life, if you are in the constant 
terror of death. 

MISCONSTRUCTIONS. 

Let men call you mean, if you know you are just; 
hypocritical, if you are honestly religious; pusillanimous, 
if you feel that you are firm; resistance soon converts un- 
principled wit into sincere respect ; and no after-time can 
tear from you those feelings which every man carries 
within him who has made a noble and successful exertion 
in a virtuous cause. 

INCONGRUITY THE BASIS OF HUMOUR. 

As you increase the incongruity, you increase the 
humour ; as you diminish it, you diminish the humour. 
If a tradesman of a corpulent and respectable appearance, 
with habiliments somewhat ostentatious, were to slide 
down gently into the mud, and dedecorate a pea-green 
coat, I am afraid we should all have the barbarity to 
laugh. If his hat and wig, like treacherous servants, 
were to desert their falling master, it certainly would not 
diminish our propensity to laugh ; but if he were to fiedl 
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into a violent passion, and abuse everybody about him, 
nobody could possibly resist the incongruity of a pea-green 
tradesman, very respectable, sitting in the mud, and 
threatening all the passers-by with the eflfects of his 
wrath. Here, every incident heightens the htunour of the 
scene: — the gaiety of his tunic, the general respectability 
of his appearance, the rills of muddy water which trickle 
down his cheeks, and the harmless violence of his rage ! 
But if, instead of this, we were to observe a dustman fall- 
ing into the mud, it would hardly attract any attention, 
because the opposition of ideas is so trifling, and the in- 
congruiiy so slight. 

BOUNDARIES OF RIDICULE. 

The sense of the humorous is as incompatible with 
tenderness and respect as with compassion. No man 
would laugh to see a little child fall ; and he would be 
shocked to see such an accident happen to an old man, 
or a woman, or to his father ! It is an odd case to put, 
but I should like to know if any man living could have 
laughed if he had seen Sir Isaac Newton rolling in the 
mud ? I believe that not only Senior Wranglers and 
Senior Optimi would have run to his assistance, but that 
dustmen, and carmen, and coal-heavers would have run 
and picked him up, and set him to rights. It is a beau- 
tiful thing to observe the boundaries which nature has 
aflBxt to the ridiculous, and to notice how soon it is 
swallowed up by the more illustrious feelings of our minds. 
Where is the heart so hard that could bear to see the awk- 
ward resources and contrivances of the poor turned into 
ridicule ? Who could laugh at the fractured, ruined body 
of a soldier ? Who is so wicked as to amuse himself with 
the infirmities of extreme old age ? or to find subject for 
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humour in the weakness of a perishing dissolving body? 
Who is there that does not feel himself disposed to over- 
look the little peculiarities of the truly great and wise, 
and to throw a veil over that ridicule which they have 
redeemed by the magnitude of their talents, and the 
splendour of their virtues ? Who ever thinks of turn- 
ing into ridicule our great and ardent hope of a world 
to come? Whenever the man of humour meddles with 
these things, he is astonished to find, that in all the great 
feelings of their nature the mass of mankind always 
think and act aright; — that they are ready enough to 
laugh, — but that they are quite as ready to drive away 
with indignation and contempt, the light fool who comes 
with the feather of wit to crumble the bulwarks of truth, 
and to beat down the Temples of Grod I 

BUFFOONEET. 
BuFFOONBKT is volimtaiy incongruity. 

BULLS. 

A BULL, — which must by no means be past over in 
this recapitulation of the family of wit and humour, — 
a bull is exactly the counterpart of a witticism : for as 
wit discovers real relations that are not apparent, bulls 
admit apparent relations that are not real. 

CHABADES. 

I SHALL say nothing of charades, and such sort of un- 
pardonable tnunpery : if charades are made at all, they 
should be made without benefit of clergy, the offender 
should instantly be hurried off to execution, and be cut 
off in the middle of his dullness, without being allowed to 
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explain to the executioner why his first is like his second, 
or what is the resemblance between his fourth and his 
ninth. 

PAKGS OF LAUGHTER. 

Lauc^hteb is, to many men, worse than death, '■ Innu* 
merable duels have been fought to prevent the pangs of 
ridicule, and to revenge them ; and there are very few 
who would not rather be hated than be laughed at. 

PEEAD OF REDICULB.^ 

In polished society, the dread of being ridiculous 
models every word and gesture into propriety, and pro- 
duces an exquisite attention to the feelings and opinions 
of others ; it is the great cure of extravagance, folly, and 
impertinence; it curbs the sallies of eccentricity, it 
recalls the attention of mankind to the one uniform 
standard of reason and conmion sense. 

avnjSATiON. 

These are several meanings included under the term 
civilisation : it means, having better cups and saucers 
than we had a century or two centuries ago ; better 
laws, better manners; and it means, also, having 
nothing to do, — and those who have nothing to do, 
must either be amused, or expire with gaping. 

CORRUPTINa EFFECTS OF WIT AM> HUMOUR. 

I WISH, after all I have said about wit and humour, 
I could satisfy myself of their good effects upon the 
character and disposition; but I am convinced the 
probable tendency of both is, to corrupt the understand- 
ing and the heart. 
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PBOFBSSBD WITS* 

Professed wits, though they are generally comted for 
the anmsement they afford, are seldom respected for the 
qualities they possess. 

WITTY PERFORMERS. 

A THTTY man is a dramatic performer : in process of 
time, he can no more exist without applause, than he 
can exist without air ; if his audience be small, or if 
they are inattentive, or if a new wit defrauds him of any 
portion of his admiration, it is all over with him,— he 
sickens, and is extinguished. The applauses of the 
theatre on which he performs are so essential to him, 
that he must obtain them at the expense of decency, 
friendship, and good feeling. It must always be pro- 
bable, too, that a mere wit is a person of light and 
frivolous imderstanding. His business is not to discover 
relations of ideas that are useful, and have a real influ- 
ence upon life, but to discover the more trifling relations 
which are only amusing; he never looks at things with 
the naked eye of common sense, but is always gazing 
at the world through a Claude Lorraine glass, — disco- 
vering a thousand appearances which are created only 
by the instrument of inspection, and covering every 
object with factitious and unnatural colours. In short, 
the character of a mere wit it is impossible to consider 
as very amiable, very respectable, or very safe. 

DIGNITY OF DULLNESS. 

There is an association in men's minds between dull- 
ness and wisdom, amusement and folly, which has a very 
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rather than that they should exhibit such a spectacle of 
stupidity and perversion. 

IS KNOWLEDGE HYPOTHETICAL? 

If you choose to call all knowledge hypothetical^ 
because first principles are arbitrarily assumed^ you 
certainly may call it so, if you please ; but then I only 
contend that it does quite as well as if it were not hypo- 
thetical, because all the various errors agree perfectly 
well together, and produce that happiness which is the 
end of knowledge, 

IDIOSYNCRASY. 

It is a very wise rule in the conduct of the understand- 
ing, to acquire early a correct notion of your own 
peculiar [constitution of mind, and to become well ac- 
quainted, as a physician would say, with your idiosyvr- 
crasy. Are you an acute man, and see sharply for small 
distances ? or are you a comprehensive man, and able to 
take in wide and extensive views into your mind ? Does 
your mind turn its ideas into wit ? or are you apt to take 
a common-sense view of the objects presented to you ? 
Have you an exuberant imagination, or a correct judg- 
ment ? Are you quick, or slow ? accurate, or hasty ? 
a great reader, or a great thinker ? It is a prodigious 
point gained if any man can find out where his powers 
lie, and what are his deficiencies, — if he can contrive to 
ascertain what Nature intended him for. 



SQXTABE PERSONS AND BOUND HOLES. 

If you choose to represent the various parts in life by 
holes upon a table, of diflferent shapes, — some circular, 
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some triangalar, some square, some oblong,-— and the 
persons acting these parts by bits of wood of similar 
shapes, we shall generally find that the triangular person 
has got into the square hole, the oblong into the trian- 
gular, and a square person has squeezed himself into the 
round hole. The officer and the office, the doer and the 
thing done, seldom fit so exactly, that we can say they 
were almost made for each other. 

THE LOVE OF KNOWLEDGE. 

I SOLEMNLY declare that, but for the love of knowledge, 
I should consider the life of the meanest hedger and 
ditcher, as preferable to that of the greatest and richest 
man here present : for the fire of our minds is like the 
fire which the Persians bum in the mountains, — it flames 
night and day, and is immortal, and not to be quenched ! 
Upon something it must act and feed, — upon the pure 
spirit of knowledge, or upon the foul dregs of polluting 
passions. Therefore, when I say, in conducting your 
understanding, love knowledge with a great love, with a 
vehement love, with a love co-eval with life, what do I 
say, but love innocence, — love virtue, — love purity of 
conduct, — love that which, if you are rich and great, 
will sanctify the blind fortune which has made you so, 
and make men call it justice, — love that which, if you 
are poor, will render your poverty respectable, and make 
the proudest feel it unjust to laugh at the meanness of 
your fortunes, — love that which will comfort you, adorn 
you, and never quit you, — which will open to you the 
kingdom of thought, and all the boundless regions of 
conception, as an asylum against the cruelty, the in« 
justice, and the pain that may be your lot in the outer 
world, — that which will make your motives habitually 
great and honourable, and light up in an instant a 
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rather than that they should exhibit such a spectacle of 
stupidity and perversion. 

IS KNOWLEDGE HYPOTHETICAL? 

If you choose to call all knowledge hypothetical^ 
because first principles are arbitrarily assumed^ you 
certainly Tnay call it so, if you please ; but then I only 
contend that it does quite as well as if it were not hypo- 
thetical, because all the various errors agree perfectly 
well together, and produce that happiness which is the 
end of knowledge, 

IDIOSYNCRASY. 

It is a very wise rule in the conduct of the understand- 
ing, to acquire early a correct notion of your own 
peculiar [constitution of mind, and to become well ac- 
quainted, as a phydcian would say, with your idAosyn- 
crasy. Are you an acute man, and see sharply for small 
distances ? or are you a comprehensive man, and able to 
take in wide and extensive views into your mind ? Does 
your mind turn its ideas into wit ? or are you apt to take 
a common-sense view of the objects presented to you ? 
Have you an exuberant imagination, or a correct judg- 
ment ? Are you quick, or slow ? accurate, or hasty ? 
a great reader, or a great thinker ? It is a prodigious 
point gained if any man can find out where his powers 
lie, and what are his deficiencies, — if he can coniiive to 
ascertain what Nature intended him for. 



SQXTABE PERSONS AND BOUND HOLES. 

If you choose to represent the various parts in life by 
holes upon a table, of difierent shapes, — some circular, 
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some triaagalar, some square^ some oblong,-— and the 
persons acting these parts by bits of wood of similar 
shapes, we shall generally find that the triangular person 
has got into the square hole, the oblong into the trian- 
golar, and a square person has squeezed himself into the 
round hole. The officer and the office, the doer and the 
thing done, seldom fit so exactly, that we can say they 
were almost made for each other. 

THE LOVE OF KNOWLEDGE. 

I SOLEMNLY declare that, but for the love of knowledge, 
I should consider the life of the meanest hedger and 
ditcher, as preferable to that of the greatest and richest 
man here present : for the fire of our minds is like the 
fire which the Persians bum in the mountains, — it flames 
night and day, and is immortal, and not to be quenched ! 
Upon something it wfust act and feed, — upon the pure 
spirit of knowledge, or upon the foul dregs of polluting 
passions. Therefore, when I say, in conducting your 
understanding, love knowledge with a great love, with a 
vehement love, with a love co-eval with life, what do I 
say, but love innocence, — love virtue, — love purity of 
conduct, — love that which, if you are rich and great, 
will sanctify the blind fortune which has made you so, 
and make men call it justice, — love that which, if you 
are poor, will render your poverty respectable, and make 
the proudest feel it unjust to laugh at the meanness of 
your fortunes, — love that which will comfort you, adorn 
you, and never quit you, — which will open to you the 
kingdom of thought, and all the boundless regions of 
conception, as an asylum against the cruelty, the in« 
justice, and the pain that may be your lot in the outer 
world, — that which will make your motives habitually 
great and honourable, and light up in an instant a 
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rather than that they should exhibit such a spectacle of 
stupidity and perversion. 

IS KNOWLEDGE HYPOTHETICAL? 

If you choose to call all knowledge hypothetical^ 
because first principles are arbitrarily assumed, you 
certainly may call it so, if you please ; but then I only 
contend that it does quite as well as if it were not hypo- 
thetical, because all the various errors agree perfectly 
well together, and produce that happiness which is the 
end of knowledge, 

IDIOSYNCRASY. 

It is a very wise rule in the conduct of the understand- 
ing, to acquire early a correct notion of your own 
peculiar [constitution of mind, and to become well ac- 
quainted, as a phydcian would say, with your idioByU' 
crasy. Are you an acute man, and see sharply for small 
distances ? or are you a comprehensive man, and able to 
take in wide and extensive views into your mind ? Does 
your mind turn its ideas into wit ? or are you apt to take 
a common-sense view of the objects presented to you ? 
Have you an exuberant imagination, or a correct judg- 
ment ? Are you quick, or slow ? accurate, or hasty ? 
a great reader, or a great thinker ? It is a prodigious 
point gained if any man can find out where his powers 
lie, and what are his deficiencies, — if he can contrive to 
ascertain what Nature intended him for. 



SQXTABE FEBSONS AND BOUND HOLES. 

If you choose to represent the various parts in life by 
holes upon a table, of different shapes, — some circular, 
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some triangular, some square, some oblong,— and the 
persons acting these parts by bits of wood of similar 
shapes, we shall generally find that the triangular person 
has got into the square hole, the oblong into the trian- 
gular, and asquare person has squeezed himself into the 
round hole. The officer and the office, the doer and the 
thing done, seldom fit so exactly, that we can say they 
were almost made for each other. 

THB LOYB or KNOWLEDGE. 

I SOLEHNLT declare that, but for the love of knowledge, 
I should consider the life of the meanest hedger and 
ditcher, as preferable to that of the greatest and richest 
man here present : for the fire of our minds is like the 
fire which the Persians bum in the mountains, — it flames 
night and day, and is immortal, and not to be quenched ! 
Upon something it must act and feed, — upon the pure 
spirit of knowledge, or upon the foul dregs of polluting 
passions. Therefore, when I say, in conducting your 
understanding, love knowledge with a great love, with a 
vehement love, with a love co-eval with life, what do I 
say, but love innocence, — love virtue, — love purity of 
conduct, — love that which, if you are rich and great, 
will sanctify the blind fortune which has made you so, 
and make men call it justice, — love that which, if you 
are poor, will render your poverty respectable, and make 
the proudest feel it unjust to laugh at the meanness of 
your fortunes, — love that which will comfort you, adorn 
you, and never quit you, — which will open to you the 
kingdom of thought, and all the boundless r^ons of 
conception, as an asylum against the cruelty, the in« 
justice, and the pain that may be your lot in the outer 
wodd, — that which will make your motives habitually 
great and honourable, and light up in an instant a 
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thousand noble disdains at the very thought of meanness 
and of fraud ! Therefore, if any young man here have 
embarked his life in pursuit of knowledge, let him go 
on without doubting or fearing the event ; — let him not 
be intimidated by the cheerless beginnings of knowledge, 
by the darkness, from which she springs, by the difficulties 
which hover around her, by the wretched habitations iu 
which she dwells, by the want and sorrow which some- 
times journey in her train ; but let him ever follow her 
as the Angel that guards him, and as the Grenius of his 
life. She will bring him out at last into the light of 
day, and exhibit him to the world comprehensive ill 
acquirements, fertile in resources, rich in imagination, 
strong in reasoning, prudent and powerful above his 
fellows, in all the relations and in all the offices of life. 

RELATIONS SUGGESTED BY WIT. 

The first limit to be affixt to that observation of rela- 
tions, which produces the feeling of wit, is, that they 
must be relations which excite surprise. If you tell me 
that all men must die, I am very little struck with what 
you say, because it is not an assertion very remarkable 
for its novelty ; but if you were to say that man was like 
a time-glass, — that both must run out, and both render 
up their dust, I should listen to you with more attention, 
because I should feel something like surprise at the 
sudden relation you had struck out between two such 
apparently dissimilar ideas as a man and a time-glass. 

SENSATIONS OF WIT. 

There is a mode of teaching children geography by 
diBJointed parts of a wooden map, which they fit together. 
I have no doubt that the child, in finding the kingdom 
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or republic which fits into a great hole in the wooden 
8ea» feels exactly the sensation of wit. Every one must 
remember that fitting the inviting projection of Crim 
Tartary into the Black Sea was one of the greatest 
delights of their childhood ; and almost all children are 
sure to scream with pleasure at the discovery. 



THE CAUSE OF WIT, NOT ITS ESSENCE, DEFINABLE. 

I AH only defining the causes of a certain feeling in 
the mind called wit; — I can no more define the feeling 
itself, than I can define the flavour of venison. We all 
seem to partake of one and the other, with a veiy great 
d^ree of satisfieu^ion ; but why each feeling is what it is, 
and nothing else, I am sure I cannot pretend to deter- 
mine. 

ELABOEATION OF WIT. 

It is imagined that wit is a sort of inexplicable visita- 
tion, that it comes and goes with the rapidity of lightning, 
and that it is quite as unattainable as beauty or just pro- 
portion. I am so much of a contrary way of thinking, 
that I am convinced a man might sit down as systemati- 
cally, and as successfully, to the study of wit, as he 
might to the study of mathematics : and I would answer 
for it, that, by giving up only six hours a day to being 
witty he should come on prodigiously before midsummer, 
so that his friends should hardly know him again. 

FUNS. 

I HAVE very little to say about puns; they are in very 
bad repute, and so they ou^ht to be. The wit of lan- 
guage is so miserably inferior to the wit of ideas, that it 
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is very deservedly driven out of good company. Some- 
times^ indeed, a pun makes its appearance which seems 
for a moment to redeem its species ; but we must i^ot he 
deceived by them : it is a radically bad race of wit. 

BANISHMENT OF PUNSTEES. 

One invaluable blessing produced by the banishment 
of punning, is an immediate reduction of the number of 

wits. 

CHECK ON WITS. 

The condition of putting together ideas in order to 
be witty operates much in the same salutary manner as 
the condition of finding rhymes in poetry; — it reduces 
the numb^ of performers to those who have vigour 
enough to overcome incipient difl&culties, and makes a 
sort of provision that that which need not be done at 
all, should be done well whenever it is done. For we 
may observe, that mankind are always more fastidious 
about that which is pleasing, than they are about that 
which is useful. 

VULGAR DISPLAY. 

If a man have ordinary chairs and tables, no one 
notices it; but if he stick vulgar gaudy pictures on his 
walls, which he need not have at all, every one laughs at 
him for his folly, 

TEUB SARCASM. 

A TRUE sarcasm is like a sword-stick — it appears, at 
first sight, to be much more innocent than it really is, till, 
all of a sudden, there leaps something out of it — sharp, 
and deadly, and incisive— which makes you tremble and 
recoil. 
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BESIST BIDICULE. 

I now of no principle which it is of more import- 
ance to fix in the minds of young people than that of 
the most determined resistance to the encroachments of 
ridicule. 

BRAVE LAUGHTER. 

Leabn from the earliest days to inure your principles 
against the perils of ridicule : you can no more exercise 
your reason, if you lire in the constant dread of laughter, 
than you can enjoy yoiu* life, if you are in the constant 
terror of death. 

MISCONSTRUCTIONS. 

Let men call you mean, if you know you are just; 
hypocritical, if you are honestly religious ; pusillanimous, 
if you feel that you are firm; resistance soon converts un- 
principled wit into sincere respect ; and no after-time can 
tear from you those feelings which every man carries 
within him who has made a noble and successful exertion 
in a virtuous cause. 

INCONGRUITY THE BASIS OP HUMOUR. 

As you increase the incongruity, you increase the 
humour ; as you diminish it, you diminish the humour. 
If a tradesman of a corpulent and respectable appearance, 
with habiliments somewhat ostentatious, were to slide 
down gently into the mud, and dedecorate a pea-green 
coat^ I am afraid we should all have the barbarity to 
laugL If his hat and wig, like treacherous servuits, 
were to desert their falling master, it certainly would not 
diminish our propensity to laugh ; but if he were to fiJl 
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into a violent passion, and abuse everybody about him, 
nobody could possibly resist the incongruity of a pea-green 
tradesman, very respectable, sitting in the mud, and 
threatening all the passers-by with the eflfects of his 
wrath. Here, every incident heightens the htunour of the 
scene: — the gaiety of his tunic, the general respectability 
of his appearance, the rills of muddy water which trickle 
down his cheeks, and the harmless violence of his rage ! 
But if, instead of this, we were to observe a dustman fall- 
ing into the mud, it would hardly attract any attention, 
because the opposition of ideas is so trifling, and the in- 
congruity so slight. 

BOUNDARIES OF RIDICULE. 

The sense of the humorous is as inconjpatible with 
tenderness and respect as with compassion. No man 
would laugh to see a little child fall ; and he would be 
shocked to see such an accident happen to an old man, 
or a woman, or to his father ! It is an odd case to put, 
but I should like to know if any man living could have 
laughed if he had seen Sir Isaac Newton rolling in the 
mud ? I believe that not only Senior Wranglers and 
Senior Optimi would have nm to his assistance, but that 
dustmen, and carmen, and coal-heavers would have run 
and picked him up, and set him to rights. It is a beau- 
tiful thing to observe the boundaries which nature has 
affixt to the ridiculous, and to notice how soon it is 
swallowed up by the more illustrious feelings of our minds. 
Where is the heart so hard that could bear to see the awk- 
ward resources and contrivances of the poor turned into 
ridicule ? Who could laugh at the fractured, ruined body 
of a soldier ? Who is so wicked as to amuse himself with 
the infirmities of extreme old age ? or to find subject for 
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humour in the weakness of a perishing dissolving body? 
Who is there that does not feel himself disposed to over- 
look the little peculiarities of the truly great and wise, 
and to throw a veil over that ridicule which they have 
redeemed by the magnitude of their talents, and the 
splendour of their virtues ? Who ever thinks of turn- 
ing into ridicule our great and ardent hope of a world 
to come? Whenever the man of humour meddles with 
these things, he is astonished to find, that in all the great 
feelings of their nature the mass of mankind always 
think and act aright; — that they are ready enough to 
laugh, — but that they are quite as ready to drive away 
with indignation and contempt, the light fool who comes 
with the feather of wit to crumble the bulwarks of truth, 
and to beat down the Temples of God I 

BUPPOONEET. 
BuFFOONEBT is volimtary incongruity. 

BULIil. 

A BULL, — which must by no means be past over in 
this recapitulation of the family of wit and humour, — 
a bull is exactly the counterpart of a witticism : for as 
wit discovers real relations that are not apparent, bulls 
admit apparent relations that are not reaL 

CHAEADES. 

I SHALL say nothing of charades, and such sort of un- 
pardonable trumpery : if charades are made at all, they 
should be made without benefit of clergy, the offender 
should instantly be hurried off to execution, and be cut 
off in the middle of his dullness, without being allowed to 
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explain to the executioner why his first is like his second^ 
or what is the resemblance between his fourth and his 
ninth. 

PAI^GS OF LAUGHTER. 

liAnaHTEB is, to many men, worse than death. -• Innti* 
merable duels have been fought to prevent the paixgs of 
ridicule, and to revenge them ; and there are very few 
who would not rather be hated than be laughed at. 

DREAD OP RTDICULE.-^ 

In polished society, the dread of being ridiculous 
models every word and gesture into propriety, and pro- 
duces an exquisite attention to the feelings and opinions 
of others ; it is the great cure of extravagance, folly, and 
impertinence; it curbs the sallies of eccentricity, it 
recalls the attention of mankind to the one xmifonn 
standard of reason and common sense. 

CIVIIJSATION. 

Thebe are several meanings included under the term 
civilisation : it means, having better cups and saucers 
than we had a century or two centuries ago ; better 
laws, better manners; and it means, also, having 
nothing to do, — and those who have nothing to do, 
must either be amused, or expire with gaping. 

CORRUPTING EFFECTS OF WIT AND HUMOUR. 

I WISH, after all I have said about wit and humour, 
I could satisfy myself of their good effects upon the 
character and disposition; but I am convinced the 
probable tendency of both is, to corrupt the tmderstand- 
ing and the heart. 
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FBOFESSED WITS* 

Pbofessed wits, though they are generally cotirted for 
the amusement they afford, are seldom respected for the 
qualities they possess. 

WITTY PEBFOBMERS. 

A TTITTT man is a dramatic performer : in process of 
time, he can no more exist without applause, than he 
can exist without air ; if his audience be small, or if 
they are inattentive, or if a new wit defirauds him of any 
portion of his admiration, it is all over with him, — he 
sickens, and is extinguished. The applauses of the 
theatre on which he performs are so essential to him, 
that he must obtain them at the expense of decency, 
friendship, and good feeling. It must always be pro- 
bablcy too, that a mere wit is a person of light and 
frivolous imderstanding. His business is not to discover 
relations of ideas that are usefuly and have a real influ- 
ence upon life, but to discover the more trifling relations 
which are only amusing; he never looks at things with 
the naked eye of common sense, but is always gazing 
at the world through a Claude Lorraine glass, — disco- 
vering a thousand appearances which are created only 
by the instrument of inspection, and covering every 
object with factitious and unnatural colours. In short, 
the character of a mere wit it is impossible to consider 
as very amiable, very respectable, or very safe. 

DIGIHTT OP DULLNESS. 

Thsre is an association in men's minds between dull- 
ness and wisdom, amusement and folly, which has a very 
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powerful influence in decision upon character, and is 
not overcome without considerable diflSculty. The rea- 
son is, that the oviward signs of a dull man and a wise 
man are the same, and so are the outward signs of a 
frivolous man and a witty man; and we are not to 
expect that the majority will be disposed to look to much 
more than the outward sign. 

MANIFOLD MEN. 

The meaning of an extraordinary man is, that he is 
eight men, not one man ; that he has as much wit as if 
he had no sense, and as much sense as if he had no wit ; 
that his conduct is as judicious as if he were the dullest 
of human beings, and his imagination as brilliant as if he 
were irretrievably ruined. 

WIT THE FLAVOUR OF THE MIND. 

Theke is no more interesting spectacle than to see 
the effects of wit upon the different characters of men ; 
than to observe it expanding caution, relaxing dignity, 
unfreezing coldness, — teaching age, and care, and pain^ 
to smile, — extorting reluctant gleams of pleasure from 
melancholy, and charming even the pangs of grief. It 
is pleasant to observe how it penetrates through the 
coldness and awkwardness of society, gradually bringing 
men nearer together, and, like the combined force of 
wine and oil, giving every man a glad heart and a shin- 
ing countenance. Genuine and innocent wit like this, is 
surely the flavour of the mind. 

ELDERLY PEOPLE. 

The Scythians always ate their grandfathers; they 
behaved very respectfully to them for a long time, but 
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as soon as their grandfathers became old and trouble- 
some^ and b^fan to tell long stories^ they immediately 
ate them ; nothing could be more improper, and even 
disrespectful, than dining ofif such near and venerable 
relations ; yet we could not with any propriety accuse 
them of bad taste in morals. 



EMOTIONS OF EATING 

I SHOULD like to try a Scotch gentleman, upon Mis 
first arrival in this country, with the taste of ripe fruit, 
and leave him to judge after that, whether nature had 
confined the senses to such dry and ungracious occupa- 
tions, as whether mere matter could produce emotion. 
Such doctrines may do very well in the chambers of a 
northern metaphysician, but they are untenable in the 
light of the world; they are refuted, nobly refuted, 
twenty times in a year at Fishmongers' HalL If you 
deny that matter can produce emotion, judge on these 
civic occasions, of the power of gusts, and relishes, and 
flavours ! Look at men when (as Bishop Taylor says) 
they are *' gathered round the eels of Syene, and the 
oysters of Lucrinus, and when the Lesbian and Chian 
wines descend through the limbec of the tongue and 
laryni ; when they receive the juice of fishes, and the 
marrow of the laborious ox, and the tender lard of 
Apulian swine, and the condited stomach of the scams:" 
— is this nothing but mere sensation ? is there no emo- 
tion, no panting, no wheezing, no deglutition ? is this 
the calm acquisition of intelligence, and the quiet o£Sce 
ascribed to the senses ? — or is it a proof that nature has 
infused into her original creations, the power of gratify- 
ing that sense which distinguishes them, and to every 
atom of matter has added an atom of joy ? 
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HISS. 

The sound of a trampet suggests the dreadful idea of 
a battle, and of the approach of armed men ; but to all 
men brought up at Queen's College, Oxford, it must be 
associated with eating and drinking, for they are always 
called to dinner by sound of trumpet: and I have a 
little daughter at home, who, if she heard the sound of 
a trumpet, would run to the window expecting to see 
the puppet-show of Punch, which is carried about the 
streets. So with a hiss: a hiss is either foolish, or 
tremendous, or sublime. The hissing of a pancake is 
absurd ; the fir^ faint hiss that arises from the extre- 
mity of the pit on the evening of a new play, sinks the 
soul of the author within him, and makes him curse 
himself and his Thalia ! the hissing of a cobra di capello 
is sublime, — it is the whisper of death ! 



MAY MORNINGS. 

Walk in the fields in one of the mornings of May, 
and if you carry with you a mind unpolluted with harm, 
watch how it is impressed. You are delighted with the 
beauty of colours ; are not those colours beautiful ? You 
breathe vegetable fragrance ; is not that fragrance grate- 
ful ? You see the sun rising from behind a mountain, 
and the heavens painted with light; is not that renewal 
of the light of the morning sublime? You reject all 
obvious reasons, and say that these things are beautiful 
and sublime, because the accidents of life have made 
them so ; I say they are beautiful and sublime because 
God has made them so ! that it is the original, indeli- 
ble character impressed upon them by Him, who has 
opened these sources of simple pleasure, to calm. 
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perhaps, the perturbations of sense, and to make its 
love that joy which is purchased without giving pain to 
another man's hearty and without entailing reproach 
upon our own. 

STANDABD OF BEAUTY. 

Whebeteb the standard of any species of beauty is 
required, we may safely say it rests in the opinion of 
candid men, of men who have had experience in that 
department of beauty, who have feeling for it, and who 
have competent understandings to judge of the design 
and reasoning, which are always the highest and most 
excellent of all beauties. Such men, where they are to 
be foimd, form the standard in every department of 
beauty, and in every ingredient of tasta How such 
critics are to be found, is another question; that 
they exist, no man doubts ; and their joint influence 
ultimately prevails, and gives the law to public opinion. 
But I hear some men asking where they are to bo 
found ? and who they are ? with a sort of exultation, as 
if there were any wit^ or talent, or importance in the 
question. They are to be foimd in Dover Street^ Albe- 
marle Street^ Berkeley Square, the Temple ; anywhere 
wherever reading, thinking men, who have seen a great 
deal of the world, are to be found. I myself could 
mention the names of twenty persons, whose opinions 
influence the public taste in this town ; and then, when 
opinions are settled here, those opinions go down by 
the mail-coach, to regulate all matters of taste for the 
provinces. 

PUT JUSTITIA. 

Justice is pleasant^ even when she destroyt. 
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INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 

See the effects of a long piece of music at a public 
concert. The orchestra are breathless with attention, 
jumping into major and minor keys, executing fugues, 
and fiddling with the most ecstatic precision. In the 
midst of all this wonderful science, the audience are 
gaping, lolling, talking, staring about, and half de- 
voured with ennui. On a sudden there springs up a 
lively little air, expressive of some natural feeling, 
though in point of science not worth a hal^enny : the 
audience all spring up, every head nods, every foot beats 
time, and every heart also; an universal smile breaks 
out on every face; the carriage is not ordered; and 
every one agrees that music is the most delightful 
rational entertainment that the human mind can possibly 
enjoy. 

PROPORTION NOT THE CAUSE OP BEAUTY. 

Mb. Burke contends, and in my humble opinion with 
great success, that proportion is never of itself the 
original cause of beauty. It is the cause of beauty, as 
it is an indication of strength and utility in buildings, of 
swiftness in animals, of any feeling morally beautiful ; and 
it is agreeable, as it is customary m animals, or the proof 
of the absence of deformity ; but no proportion of itself^ 
and without one of these reasons, ever pleases. No man 
would contend Nature ever intended that 6 to 2, or 9 to 
14, are perfection : that the moment a monkey could be 
discovered and brought to light, the length of whose 
ear was precisely the cube root of the length of his tail, 
that he ought to be set up as a model of perfect con- 
formation to the whole simious tribe. 
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GBACE IS EASE. 

Oracb is either the beauiy of motion, or the beauty 
of posture. Graceful motion is motion without dif- 
ficulty or embarrassment; or that which, from expe- 
rience, we know to be connected with ingenuous 
modesty, a desire to increase the happiness of others, or 
any beautiful moral feeling. A person walks up a long 
room, observed by a great number of individuals, and 
pays his respects as a gentleman ought to do ; — why is 
he graceful? Because every movement of his body 
inspires you with some pleasant feeling; he has the free 
and unembarrassed use of his limbs ; his motions do not 
indicate forward boldness, or irrational timidity; — the 
outward signs perpetually indicate agreeable qualities. 
The same explanation applies to grace of posture and 
attitude : that is a graceful attitude which indicates an 
absence of restraint; and fEkcility, which is the sign of 
agreeable qualities of mind: apart from such indications, 
one attitude I should conceive to be quite as graceful as 
another. 

BBAUTIPUL PIGS. 

Go to the Duke of Bedford^s piggery at Wobum, and 
you will see a breed of pigs mth legs so shorty that their 
stomachs trail upon the ground; a breed of animals 
entombed in their own fat, overwhelmed with prosperity, 
success, and farina. No animal could possibly be so 
disgusting if it were not usefrd ; but a breeder, who has 
accurately attended to the small quantity of food it 
requires to swell this pig out to such extraordinary di- 
mensions, — the astonishing genius it displays for obesity, 
— and the laudable propensity of the flesh to desert the 
cheap regions of the body, and to agglomerate on those 
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paxts which are worth ninepence a pound, — such an 
ohserver of its utility does not scruple to call these other* 
wise hideous quadrupeds a beautiful race of pigs. 

MONOTONY OF ORDER. 

I WENT for the first time in my life, some years ago, 
to stay at a very grand and beautiful place in the 
country, where the groimds are said to be laid out with 
consummate taste. For the first three or four days I 
waa perfectly enchanted; it seemed something so much 
better than nature, that I really began to wish the earth 
had been laid out according to the latest principles of 
improvement, and that the whole face of nature wore a 
little more the appearance of a park. In three days' 
time I was tired to death ; a thistle, a nettle, a heap of 
dead bushes, anything that wore the appearance of 
accident and want of intention, was quite a reliefc I 
used to escape from the made grounds, and walk upon 
an adjacent goose-common, where the cart-ruts, gravel- 
pits, bumps, irregularities, coarse imgentleman-like grass, 
and all the varieties produced by neglect, were a thousand 
times more gratifying than the monotony of beauties 
the result of design, and crowded into narrow confines 
with a luxuriance and abundance utterly unknown to 
nature. 

THE LOVE OF THE BEAUTIFUL. 

What are half the crimes in the world committed for P 
What brings into action the best virtues ? The desire of 
possessing. Of possessing what? — not mere money, but 
every species of the beautiful which money can pur«* 
chase. ^ A man lies hid in a little, dirty, smolq^ room for 
twenty years of his life, 9nd sums up as many columns of 
figures as would reach round half the earth, if they were 
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laid at length ; — he gets rich : what does he do with his 
riches ? He buys a large well-proportioned house : in 
the arrangement of his furniture^ he gi-atifies liimself with 
all the beauty which splendid colours^ regular figures^ and 
smooth surfaces, can convey; he has the beauties of 
variety and association in his grounds ; the cup out of 
which he drinks his tea is adorned with beautiful figures ; 
the chair in which he sits is covered with smooth shining 
leather ; his table-cloth is of the most beautiful damask ; 
mirrors reflect the lights from every quarter of the room ; 
pictures of the best masters feed his eye with all the 
beauties of imitation. A million of human creatures are 
employed in this country in ministering to this feeling 
of the beautiful. It is only a barbarous, ignorant people 
that can ever be occupied by the necessaries of life alone. 
> If to eat, and to drink, and to be warm, were the only 
passions of our minds, we should all be what the lowest 
of us all are at this day. The love of the beautiful calls 
man to fresh exertions, and awakens him to a more 
noble life ; and the glory of it is, that as painters imitate, 
and poets sing, and statuaries carve, and architects rear 
up the gorgeous trophies of their skill, — as everything 
becomes beautiful, and orderly, and magnificent, — the 
activity of the mind rises to still greater, and to better, 
objects. ^ 

CONTRASTED PLEASUBES. 

Tee joy of a washerwoman who has just got the 
20,0002. prize in the lottery, and the joy of a sensible, 
worthy man, who has just succeeded in rescuing a fEunily 
from distress, are botii feelings of pleasure ; but while 
one is dancing in frantic rapture round her tubs, the 
dgns by which the other indicates his eaJtMsuction are 
characteristic of nothing but tranquillity and peace. 
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A IfOBLE ACTION. 

A London merchaiit, who, I believe, is still alive, while 
he was staying in the country vrith a friend, happened 
to mention that he intended, the next year, to buy a 
ticket in the lottery ; his friend desired he would buy- 
one for him at the same time, which of course was very 
willingly agreed to. The conversation dropped, the 
ticket never arrived, and the whole affair was entirely- 
forgotten, when the country gentleman received in- 
formation that the ticket purchased for him by hia 
friend, had come up a prize of 20,000i. Upon his 
arrival in London, he inquired of his friend where he 
had put the ticket, and why he had not informed him 
that it was purchased. '^ I bought them both the same 
day, mine and your ticket, and I flung them both into a 
drawer of my bureau, and I never thought of them 
afterwards." " But how do you distinguish one ticket 
from the other ? and why am I the holder of the fortu- 
nate ticket more than you?" **Why, at the time I 
put them into the drawer, I put a little mark in ink 
upon the ticket which I resolved should be yours ; and 
upon re-opening the drawer I found that the one so 
marked was the fortunate ticket." Now this action 
appears to me perfectly beautiful ; it is Ze heau idSal in 
morals, and gives that calm, yet deep emotion of pleasure, 
which every one so easily receives from the beauty of 
the exterior world. 

VALE OF SEVEEN. 

The sudden variation from the hill country of G-louces- 
tershire to the Vale of Severn, as observed from Birdlip, 
or Frowcester Hill, is strikingly sublime. You travel 
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for twenty or fiye-and-twenty miles over one of the most 
imfortunate^ desolate countries under heaven, divided by 
stone walls^ and abandoned to screaming kites and 
larcenous crows: after travelling really twenty^ and to 
appearance ninety miles over this region of stone and 
sorrow^ life begins to be a burden, and you wish to 
perish. At the very moment when you are taking this 
melancholy view of human afiairs, and hating the pos- 
tilion, and blaming the horses, there bursts upon your 
view, with all its towers, forests, and streams, the deep 
and shaded Vale of Severn. Sterility and nakedness are 
thrown in the background : as far as the eye can reach, 
all is comfort, opulence, product, and beauty : now it is 
an ancient city, or a fair castle rising out of the forests, 
and now the beautiful Severn is noticed winding among 
the cultivated fields, and the cheerful habitations of men. 
The train of mournful impressions is quite e£Eaced, and 
you descend rapidly into a vale of plenty, with a heart 
full of wonder and delight. 

AUBUKGZEBE. 

Evert body possessed of power is an object either of 
awe or sublimity, from a justice of peace up to the 
Emperor Aurungzebe — an object quite as stupendous as 
the Alps. He had thirty-five millions of revenue, in a 
country where the products of the earth are, at leasts six 
times as cheap as in England : his empire extended over 
twenty-five degrees of latitude, and as many of longitude ; 
he had put to death above twenty millions of people. I 
should like to know the man who could have looked at 
Aurungzebe without feeling him to the end of his limbs, 
and in every hair of his head I Such emperors are more 
sublime than cataracts. I think any man would have 

8 
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shirered more at the sight of Atirangzebe^ than at the 
fflght of the two rivers which meet at the Blue Motintains^ 
in America, and, bursting through the whole breadth of 
the rocks, roll their victorious and imited waters to the 
Eastern Sea. 

SUBLIMITY OP ENDURANCE. 

I AM going to say rather an odd thing, but I csumot 
help thinking that the severe and rigid economy of a 
man in distress, has something in it very sublime, espe- 
cially if it be endured for any length of time serenely 
and in silence. I remember a very striking instance of 
it in a young man, since dead ; he was the son of a 
coimtry curate, who had got him a berth on board a 
man-of-war, as midshipman. The poor curate made a 
great effort for his son ; fitted him out well with clothes, 
and gave him fifty pounds in money. The first week, 
the poor boy lost his chest, clothes, money, and every 
thing he had in the world. The ship sailed for a foreign 
station ; and his loss was without remedy. He imme- 
diately quitted his mess, ceased to associate vrith the 
other midshipmen, who were the sons of gentlemen; 
and for five years, without mentioning it to his parents 
— who he knew could not assist him, — or without 
borrowing a farthing from any human being, without a 
single murmur or complaint, did that poor lad endure 
the most abject and degrading poverty, at a period of 
life when the feelings are most alive to ridicule, and the 
appetites most prone to indulgence. Now, I confess I 
am a mighty advocate for the sublimity of such long and 
patient endurance. If you can make the world stare 
and look on, there, you have vanity, or compassion, to 
support you ; but to bury all your wretchedness in your 
own mind, — to resolve that you will have no man's pity. 
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while you have one effort left to procure hia respect, — 
to harbour no mean thought in the midst of abject 
poverty, but, at the very time you are surrounded by 
circumstances of humility and depression, to foimd a 
spirit of modest independence upon the consciousness of 
having always acted well; — this is a sublime, which, 
though it is found in the shade and retirement of life, 
ought to be held up to the praises of men, and to be 
looked upon as a noble model for imitation. 

HOW TO LIVE, 

It is the greatest and first use of history, to show us 
the sublime in morals, and to tell us what great men 
have done in perilous seasons. Such beings, and such 
actions, dignify our nature, and breathe into us a vir- 
tuous pride which is the parent of every good. Wherever 
you meet with them in the page of history, read them, 
mark them, and learn firom them, how to live, and how 
to die 1 for the object of common men, is only to live. 
The object of such men as I have spoken of, was to live 
grandly, and in favour with their own difficult spirits : 
to live, if in war, gloriously ; if in peace, usefully, justly, 
and fredy 1 1 

SUPEBIORITY OP MAS. 

I COTTFESS I feel myself so much at my ease about the 
superiority of mankind, — I have such a marked and 
decided contempt for the understanding of every baboon 
I have yet seen, — I feel so sure that the blue ape without 
a tail will never rival us in poetry, painting, and music, 
— that I see no reason whatever, why justice may not be 
done to the few fragments of soul, and tatters of under- 
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standing, which they may really possess. I have some- 
times, perhaps, felt a little uneasy at Exeter 'Change, 
from contrasting the monkeys with the 'prentice-boys 
who are teazing them ; but a few pages of Locke, or a 
few lines of Milton, have always restored me to tran- 
quillity, and convinced me that the superiority of man 
bad nothing to fear. 

INSTINCTS OF ANIMALS. 

All the wonderful instincts of animals, which, in my 
humble opinion, are proved beyond a doubt, and the 
belief in which is not decreased with the increase of 
science and investigation, — all these instincts are given 
them only for the combination or preservation of their 
species. If they had not these instincts, they would be 
swept off the earth in an instant. This bee, that xmder- 
stands architecture so well, is aa stupid as a pebble-stone, 
out of his own particular business of making honey; 
and, with all his talents, he only exists that boys may 
eat his labours, and poets sing about them. Ut pueris 
placeas et decla/matio fiaa. A peasant girl of ten years 
old, puts the whole republic to death with a little smoke; 
their palaces are turned into candles, and every clergy- 
man's wife makes mead wine of the honey ; and there is 
an end of the glory and wisdom of the bees 1 Whereas, 
man has talents that have no sort of reference to his 
existence ; and without which, his species might remain 
upon earth in the same safety as if they had them not. 
The bee works at that particular angle which saves most 
time and labour ; and the boasted edifice he is construct- 
ing is only for his egg: but Somerset House, and Blenheim, 
and the Louvre, have nothing to do mth breeding. 
Epic poems, and Apollo JBelvideres, and Venus de Me* 



^^ 
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didfly have nothing to do with living and eating. We 
might have discovered pig-nuts without the Boyal 
Society, and gathered acorns without reasoning about 
curves of the ninth order. The immense superfluity of 
talent given to man, which has no bearing upon animal 
life, which has nothing to do with the mere preservation 
of existence, is one very distinguishing circumstance in 
this comparison. There is no other animal but man to 
whom mind appears to be ^ven for any other purpose 
than the preservation of body. 

CEANGE OP ANIMAL INSTINCTS. 

The most curious instance of a change of instinct is 
mentioned by Darwin. The bees carried over to Barba- 
does and the Western Isles, ceased to lay up any honey 
after the first year ; as they found it not useful to them. 
They found the weather so fine, and materials for making 
honey so plentiful, that they quitted their grave, prudent, 
and mercantile character, became exceedingly profligate 
and debauched, eat up their capital, resolved to work no 
jmore, and amused themselves by flying about the sugar- 
houses, and stinging the blacks. The fact is, that by 
putting animals in different situations, you may change, 
and even reverse, any of their original propensities. 
Spallanzani brought up an eagle upon bread and milk, 
and fed a dove on raw beef. The circumstances by 
which an animal is surrounded, impel him to do so and 
so, by the changes they produce in his body and mind. 

HEN AND ANIMALS. 

If man werea solitary animal, like a lion or a bear, he 
would not be so superior to all animals as he is. If he 
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had the hoof of oxeu iDstead of hands^ he would not be 
60 superior : neither would he, if he had less perfect 
organs of speech j nor if his life were confined to a very 
few years, instead of being extended to seventy. But all 
these things will not do by any means aUmef as the 
degraders of human nature have said ; for there are some 
animals which very nearly possess all these advantages^ 
and yet are perfectly contemptible, when compared even 
with the lowest of men. 

MAN THE OBJECT OF CKEATION. 

But the great source of man's superiority is, the im- 
mense and immeasurable disproportion of those feiculties, 
of which nature has given the mere rudiments to brutes ; 
that this disproportion has made man a speculative 
animal, even where his mere existence is not concerned ; 
that it has made him a progressive animal ; that it has 
made him a religious animal ; and that upon that mere 
superiority, and on the very principle that the chain of 
mind and spirit terminates here with man, the best and 
the most irrefragable arguments for the immortality of 
the soul are founded, which natural religion can afford : 
that independent of revelation, it would be impossible 
not to perceive that man is the object of the creation, 
and that he, and he alone, is reserved for another and a 
better state of existence. 



UNIFOEMITY OP ACTIONS IN ANIMALS. 

The bees now build exactly as they built in the time 
of Homer ; the bear is as ignorant of good manners as 
he was two thousand years past; and the baboon is still 
as imable to read and write, as persons of honour and 
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quality were in the time of Queen Elizabeth. Yet it is 
not from any lack of inconveniences^ nor any extraordi- 
nary contentedness with their situation, that any species 
of animals remains in such a state of sameness* The wolf 
often kills twenty times as much as he wants ; and if he 
could hit upon any means of preserving his superfluous 
plunder, he would not perish of hunger as often as he 
does. To lay traps for the hunters, and to eat them as 
they were caught^ woiild be &r preferable to all those 
aniTnAla who are the cause, and the contents of traps 
themselves. 

MEN OVEECX)ME, A^TMALS SUBMIT. 

Anihais, like men, are goaded by wants and sufferings; 
but, contrary to the nature of men, they do not over- 
come, but endure them. The flesh of the savage was 
originally as strong a temptation to the bear, as the flesh 
of the bear was to the savage. The wants of the one 
impelled him to invention ; the other retained his original 
stupidity, in spite of his wants. 

ABSENCE OF PR06BESS. 

This sameness of habits in animals does not demonr 
strate that they are not guided by reason, but it renders 
it in the higbe^ degree improbable that they should be. 

But the Chinese are stationary, and so are the Hindoos; 
— they are now exactly what they were twenty centuries 
ago. Certainly they are: but, then, tiiey are so from 
religious prejudice, transmitted from parent to child ; and 
if it can be proved, (which it cannot,) that bees and ants 
only gain their habits from older bees and ants, I admit 
the whole question of instinct is very materially changed : 
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but the fact is the reverse; and if the fact were the 
reverse also with the Chinese, — if a young Chinese, 
brought out of his own country very young, were, 
without ever having seen another Chinese, to begin at 
the age of five or six to eat rice with two sticks, to clothe 
himself in blue and nankeen, and adore the great idol 
Foo, we must call this sameness the sameness of instinct ; 
but as he does these foolish things because he lives with 
other Chinese, it is the sameness proceeding from imi- 
tation, and strengthened, as we happen to know it to be, 
by religious association. 

AN OLD STORY. 

EvEKT one knows the old story of the tailor and the 
elephant, which, if it be not true, at least shows the 
opinion the Orientals, who know the animal well, enter- 
tain of his sagaciiy. An eastern tailor to the court was 
making a magnificent doublet for a bashaw of nine tails, 
and covering it, after the manner of eastern doublets, 
with gold, silver, and every species of metallic magnifi- 
cence. As he was busying himself on this momentous 
occasion, there passed by, to the pools of water, one of 
the royal elephants, about the size of a broad-wheeled 
waggon, rich in ivory teeth, and shaking, with its pon- 
derous tread, the tailor's shop to its remotest thimble. 
As he passed near the window, the elephant happened to 
look in; the tailor lifted up his eyes, perceived the 
proboscis of the elephant near him, and, being seized 
with a fit of facetiousness, pricked the animal with his 
needle : the mass of matter immediately retired, stalked 
away to the pool, filled his trunk full of muddy water, 
and, returning to the shop, overwhelmed the artisan and 
his doublet with the dirty effects of his vengeance. 
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ANIMAL EXFEBIENCE. 

Andcaijs profit by experience^ as we do^ — not so much, 
but in the same manner. 



BEEVITY OF LIFB. 

I TErsna it is Helvetius who says^ he is quite certain 
we only owe our superiority over the ourang-outangs to 
the greater length of life conceded to us ; and that, if oxu: 
life had been as short as theirs, they would have totally 
defeated us in the competition for nuts and ripe black- 
berries. I can hardly agree to this extravagant state- 
ment : but I think, in a life of twenty years the efforts 
of the human mind would have been so considerably 
lowered, that we might probably have thought Helvetius 
a good philosopher, and admired his sceptical absurdities 
as some of the greatest efforts of the human under- 
standing. Sir Bichard Blackmore would have been our 
greatest poet; our wit would have been Dutch ; our fiEdth, 
French ; the Hottentots would have given us the model 
for manners, and the Turks for government; and we 
might probably have been such miserable reasoners re- 
specting the sacred truths of religion, that we should 
have thought they wanted the support of a puny and 
childish jealousy of the poor beasts that perish. 

COMBATIVE FBOPKNSITY. 

A IJOH lies under a hole in a rock; and if any other 
lion happen to pass by, they fight Now, whoever gets 
a habit of lying under a hole in a rock, and fighting 
with every gentleman who passes near him, cannot pos- 
sibly make any progress. 
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DOMINION OF MONKEYS. 



A THiBi) method, in which man gains the dominion 
over other animals, is by the structure of his body, and 
the mechanism of his hands. Suppose, with all our un- 
derstanding, it had pleased Providence to make us like 
lobsters, or. to imprison us in shells like cray-fish, I very 
much question if the monkeys would not have converted 
us into sauce. 



THE HUMAN HAND. 



There can be no doubt, however, but that the destiny 
of man, and the extent of his faculties, have been very 
considerably influenced by the mechanism of the hand. 



HUMAN STATUBB. 

If man had been only two feet high, he could not 
possibly have subdued the earth, and roasted and boiled 
animated nature in the way he now does. 



PAST AND FUTUEE. 

Man is so fEur from being influenced only by the 
moment which is passing over his head, that he looks 
back to centuries past for the guide of his actions, and to 
centuries to come for their motive. 



THE SOUL OF BBUTES. 



To talk of Gk)d being the soul of brutes, is the worst 
and most profane degradation of divine power.; To 
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suppose that he who regulates the rolUng of the planets, 
and the return of seasons, by general laws, interferes, by 
a special act of his power, to make a bird fly, and an in- 
sect flutter, — to suppose that a gaudy moth cannot 
expand its wings to the breeze, or a lark unfold its plu- 
mage to the sun, without the special mandate of that 
God who fixes incipient passions in the human heart, 
and leaves them to produce a Borgia to scourge man- 
kind, or a Newton to instruct them, — is not piety, or 
science, but a most pernicious substitution of degrading 
conjectures, from an ignorant apprehension of the con- 
sequences of admitting plain facts. 



I]!n)ISCS££T CHAMPIONS OF RELIGION 

The enemies of the soul's immortality I do not fear ; 
I know how often they have been vanquished before ; 
and I am quite sure that they will be overthrown again 
with a mighty overthrow, as often as they do appear. 
But I confess I have some considerable dread of the in- 
discreet friends of religion. I tremble at that respectable 
imbecility which shuffles away the plainest truths, and 
thinks the strongest of all causes wants the weakest of 
all aids. I shudder at the consequences of fixing the 
great proofs of religion upon any other basis, than that 
of the widest investigation, and most honest statement of 
&cts, 

A lOND HADE UP. 

Repose is agreeable to the human mind ; and decision 
is repose. A man has made up his opinions ; he does 
not choose to be disturbed ; and he is much more thank- 
ful to the man who confirms him in his errors, and leaves 
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him alone, than he is to the man who refutes him, or 
who instructs him at the expense of his tranquillity. 

WORDS. 

Words are an amazing barrier to the reception of 
truth. 

WORD CONTROVERSIES. 

Definition of words has been commonly called a mere 
exercise of grammarians : but when we come to consider 
the innumerable murders, proscriptions, massacres, and 
tortures, which men have inflicted on each other from 
mistaking the meaning of words, the exercise of defini- 
tion certaiidy begins to assume rather a more dignified 
aspect. 

TASTE FOR STUDY AN ACQUIRED TASTE. 

Without study, no man can ever do anything with his 
imderstanding. But in spite of all that has been said 
about the sweets of study, it is a sort of luxury, like the 
taste for olives and coffee — not natural, very hard to be 
acquired, and very easily lost. 

LIVE WITH ABLE MEN. 

One of the best methods of rendering study agreeable 
is, to live with able men, and to suffer all those pangs of 
inferiority, which the want of knowledge always inflicts. 

VIGOROUS STUDY. 

Thebe is nothing so horrible as languid study ; when 
you sit looking at the clock, wishing the time was over^ 
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or that somebody would call on you and put you out of 
your misery. The only way to read with any efficacy, is 
to read so heartily, that dinner-time comes two hours 
before you expected it. To sit with your Livy before 
you, and hear the geese cackling that saved the capitol ; 
and to see with your own eyes the Carthaginian suttlers 
gathering up the rings of the Boman knights after the 
battle of CannsB, and heaping them into bushels ; and to 
be so intimately present at the actions you are reading 
of, that when anybody knocks at the door, it will take 
you two or three seconds to determine whether you are 
in your own study, or in the plains of Lombardy, looking 
at Hannibal's weather-beaten face, and admiring the 
splendour of his single eye ; — this is the only kind of 
study which is not tiresome ; and almost the only kind 
which is not useless : this is the knowledge which gets 
into the system, and which a man carries about and uses 
like his limbs, without perceiving that it is extraneous, 
weighty, or inconvenient 

TOTAL REPOSE. 

Thebb is one piece of advice, in a life of study, which 
I think no one will object to ; and that is, every now and 
then to be completely idle, — to do nothing atall. 

THE BULE OF BIGHT. 

Sleep bb much as you please, if your inclination lead 
you only to sleep as much as is convenient; if not, 
make redes. The system in everything ought to be, — 
do as you please — as long as you please to do what is 
right. 
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PROCESS OF THOUGHT. 

I HATE asked several men what passes in their minda 
when they are thinking ; and I could never find any man 
who could think for two minutes together. Everybody 
has seemed to admit that it was a perpetual deviation 
from a particular path, and a perpetusJ return to it; 
which, imperfect as the operation is, is the only methiod 
in which we can operate with our minds to cany on any 
process of thought. 

THE ART OF JASTENmQ. 

There are few good listeners in the world who make 
all the use that they might make, of the understandings 
of others, in the conduct of their own. 



RESPECT FOR OTHERS. 

I MAT be very wrong, and probably am so, but, in 
the whole course of my life, I do not know that I ever 
saw a man of considerable tmderstanding respect the un- 
derstandings of others as much as he might have done for 
his own improvement, and as it was just that he should 
do. 

A CURE FOR CONTRADICTING. 

The habit of contradictiag, into which young men,— 
and young men of ability in particular, — are apt to fall, 
is a habit extremely injurious to the powers of the under- 
standing. I would recommend to such young men an 
intellectual regimen, of which I myself, in an earlier 
period of life, have felt the advantage : and that is, to 
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assent to the two first propositions that they hear erery 
day ; and not only to assent to them^ bnt^ if they can, to 
improye and embellish them ; and to make the speaker a 
little more in love with his own opinion than he was before. 
When they have a little got over the bitterness of assent- 
ing, they may then gradually increase the number of 
assents, and so go on as their constitution will bear it; 
and I have little doubt that, in time, this will e£fect a 
complete and perfect cure, 

FEESEVEBE. 

Thebe is one circumstance, I would preach up, morning, 
noon, and night, to young persons, for the management 
of their understanding. Whatever you are from nature, 
keep to it; never desert your own line of talent If Pro- 
vidence only intended you to write poses for rings or 
mottoes for twelfth-cakes, keep to poses and mottoes : a 
good motto for a twelfth-cake is more respectable than a 
villanous epic poem in twelve books. Be what nature 
intended you for, and you will succeed : be anjrthing 
else, and you will be ten thousand times worse than 
nothing. 

UNITY OP THE MIND. 

Talent is talent, mind is mind, in all its branches. 
Wit gives to life one of its best flavours ; common sense 
leads to immediate action, and gives society its daily 
motion; large and comprehensive views, its annual rota- 
tion; ridicide chastises folly and impudence, and keeps 
men in their proper sphere ; subtlety seizes hold of the 
fine threads of truth ; analogy darts away to the most 
sublime discoveries ; feeling paints all the exquisite pas- 
dons of man's soul, and rewards him by a thousand inward 
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visitations for the sorrows that come jfrom without. Grod 
made it alll It is all goodi We must despise no sort of 
talent; they all have their separate duties and uses ; all^ 
the happiness of man for their object: they all improve, 
exalt^ and gladden life. 

CAUnON AN AID TO TALENT. 

Caution, though it must be considered as something 
very diflferent from talent, is no mean aid to every species 
of talent. As some men are so skilful in economy^ that 
they will do as much with a hundred pounds as another 
will do with two, so there are a species of men, who have 
a wonderful management of their understandings^ and will 
make as great a show^ and enjoy as much consideration, 
with a certain quantity of understanding, as others will do 
with the double of their portion ; and this by watching 
times and persons ; by taking strong positions, and never 
fighting but from the vantage ground, and with great dis- 
parity of numbers ; in short, by risking nothings and by 
a perpetual and systematic attention to the security of 
reputation. Such rigid economy, — by laying out every 
shilling at compound interest, — very often accumulates 
a large stock of fame, where the original capital has been 
very inconsiderable ; and, of course, may command any 
degree of opulence, where it sets out from great begin- 
nings, and is united with real genius. 

DISCOUBAGEMBNT. 

Some men get early disgusted with the task of im- 
provement, and the cultivation of the mind, from some 
excesses which they have committed, and mistakes into 
which they have been betrayed, at the beginning of life. 
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They abuse the whole art of navigation because they 
have stuck upon a shoal ; whereas^ the business is^ to 
refit^ careen, and set out a second time. The navigation 
is very difl&cult; few of us get through it at first, without 
some rubs and losses, — which the world are always 
ready enough to forgive^ where they are honestly con- 
fessed, and diligently repaired. 

QUICKNESS. 

Thebe is something extremely fascinating in quick- 
ness ; and most men are desirous of appearing quick. 
The great rule for becoming so, is, by not attemptmg to 
appear quicker than you really are; by resolving to 
imderstand yourself and others, and to Imow what you 
mean, and what they mean, before you speak or 
answer. Every man must submit to be slow before he 
is quick; and insignificant, before he is important. The 
too early struggle against the pain of obscurity, corrupts 
no small share of understandings. 

KNOWLEDGE. 

It is not the mere ciy of moralists, and the flourish of 
rhetoricians: but it is noble to seek truth, and it is 
beautiful to find it. It is the ancient feeling of the 
human heart, — that knowledge is better than riches; 
and it is deeply and sacredly true! To mark the course 
of human passions as they have flowed on in the ages 
that are past ; to see why nations have risen, and why 
they have fallen ; to speak of heat, and light, and the 
winds; to know what man has discovered in the heavens 
above, and in the^earth beneath; to hear the chemist 
nnfold the marvellous properties that the Creator has 

T 
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locked up in a speok of earth; to be told that there are 
worlds so distant from our sun^ that the quiokness of 
light travelling from the world's creation, has never jdt 
reached us; to wander in the creations of poetry, ajid 
grow warm again, with that eloquence which swayed the 
democracies of the old world ; to go up with great rea- 
soners to the First Cause of all, and to perceive, in the 
midst of all this dissolution and decay, and cruel separa- 
tion, that there is one thing unchangeable, indestructible, 
and everlasting; — it is worth while in the days of our 
youth to strive hard for this great discipline; to pass 
sleepless nights for it, to give up to it laborious days; to 
spurn for it present pleasures ; to endure for it aflBicting 
poverty ; to wade for it through darkness, and sorrow, 
and contempt, as the great spirits of the world have done 
in all ages and all times. 

DO WHAT YOU CAN. 

It is the greatest of all mistakes, to do nothing because 
you can only do little: but there are men who are 
always clamouring for immediate and stupendous effects, 
and think that virtue and knowledge are to be increased 
as a tower or a temple are to be increased, where the 
growth of its magnitude can be measured from day to 
day, and you cannot approach it without perceiving a 
fresh pillar, or admiring an added pinnacle. 

ASSOCIATION OF IDEAS. 

Whsn two ideas have, by any accident, been joined 
together frequently in the understanding, the one idea 
has, ever after, the strongest tendency to bring back the 
other : for instance, the celebrated Descartes was vay 
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much in love with a lady who squinted ; he had so asso- 
ciated that passion with obliquity of vision^ that he 
declares, to the latest hour of his life he could never see 
a lady with a cast in her eye, without experiencing the 
most Uvely emotions. 

LOVE NUBTUBED BY USE, 

Whatever we love for its uses, we love for itself. A 
man begins to love his horse because he carries him well 
out hunting : he ends with loving the horse without the 
slightest reference to his utility; and keeps him when 
be is blind and lame, with as much attention as in the 
vigour of his youth. 

THE LOVE OP A STICK. 

I REHBMBEB onc6 seeing an advertisement in the 
papers, with which I was much struck; and which I will 
take the liberty of reading: — "Lost, in the Temple 
Co£fee House, and supposed to be taken away by mistake, 
an oaken stick, which has supported its master not only 
over the greatest part of Europe, but has been his com- 
panion in his journeys over ^e inhospitable deserts of 
Africa ; whoever will restore it to the waiter, will confer 
a very serious obligation on the advertiser; or, if that 
be any object, shall receive a recompense very much 
above the value of the article restored.** Now, here is a 
man, who buys a sixpenny stick, because it is useful ; 
and, totally forgetting the trifling causes which first 
made his stick of any consequence, speaks of it with 
warmth and affection: calls it his companion; and would 
hardly have changed it, perhaps, for the gold stick which 
is carried before the king. 
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FEELING. 

What was the first command ? Not *^ let there be 
colours ;" not "let the herb be green, and the heavens be 
blue:" but, "let there be light !^^ and forthwith there 
was every variety of colour ! So with us; the first man- 
date was not, "let man be affected with anger and 
gratitude," but " let man feel ; " and then, matter let 
loose upon him, with all its malignities, and all its 
pleasures, roused up in him his good and his bad passions, 
and made him as he is, — the best and the worst of 
created beings. 

GRIEF AND PAIN DISCRIMINATED. 

The difference between grief and pain is, that we 
apply the expression grief to those imeasy sensations 
which have not the body for their immediate cause; 
pain, to those which have. The loss of reputation 
occasions grief; the loss of a limb pain. 

EDUCATED GRIEF. 

I AM not speaking of the highest-refined London 
grief, — the grief of civilisation and softness; but the 
grief of a savage and a child. The grief of nature in its 
first stage is a violent, impatient, irritating passion, very 
much resembling anger. The natural effect of grief and 
pain is, to cry out as loud as possible, and to kick and 
sprawl in all possible directions ; and I believe, if peo- 
ple would do so much more than they do, they would 
be all the better for it The sitting on monuments 
smiling, and the green and yellow melancholy, is quite a 
subsequent business, entirely the result of education. 
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PEEVISHNESS AND ENVY. 

Peetishness is resentment^ excited by trifles. Envy 
is resentment excited by superiority, — not by all superi- 
ority, but by that to which you think you are fairly en- 
titled ; for a ploughman does not envy a king, but he envies 
another ploughman who has a shilling a week more than 
he has* 

EFFECT OF HABIT ON FEAB. 

Fear Is the apprehension of future evil. Habit di- 
minishes fear, when it raises up contrary associations, 
and increases it, when it confirms the first associations. 
A soldier, who has often escaped, begins to disunite the 
two ideas of dying and fighting ; he connects also with 
fighting, a sense of duty, a love of glory. Habit, I should 
think, would increase the sensation of fear, in a person 
who had undergone two or three painful operations, and 
was about to submit to another. A man works in a 
gunpowder-mill every day of his life, with the utmost 
sangfroid, which you would not be very much pleased 
to enter for half an hour : you have associated with the 
manufactory, nothing but tiie accidents you have heard 
it is exposed to ; he has associated with it, the numberless 
days he has passed there in perfect security. For the 
same reason, a sailor-boy stands imconcemed upon the 
mast; a mason upon a ladder; and a miner descends by his 
single rope. Their associations are altered by experience ; 
therefore, in estimating the degree in which human 
creatures are \mder the influence of this passion, we must 
always remember their previous habits. 

CONTAGION OF FEAB. 

In the late attack upon Egypt, our soldiers behaved 
with the most distinguished courage ; but a physician did 
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what> I suppose, no soldier in the whole army would 
have dared to have done; — he slept for three nights 
in the sheets of a patient who had died of the plague ! 
If the question had been to encounter noisy^ riotous, 
death he probably could not have done it; but where 
pus and miasma were concerned, he appears to have been 
a perfect hero. Fear, is the most contagious of all the 
passions ; and the reason is obvious enough why it be- 
comes so : it is much more likely that the cause of your 
fear should concern me, more than the cause of any other 
of your passions. If I see you very angry, it is not pro- 
bable, imless we happen to be intimately connected, that 
the cause of your anger would prove to be a cause of 
mine ; but if I see you dreadfully frightened, it immedi- 
ately occurs to me, that I am implicated in the same 
cause of fear : — you have discovered that the play-house 
in which we are both sitting, is on fire ; you have seen 
an enraged bull, running in the streets : I am not easy 
for an instant, till I have discovered the cause of your 
terror, and satisfied myself that it does not concern us 
both. 

SHYNESS. 

The most curious ofiGspring of shame, is shyness ; — a 
word always used, I fancy, in a bad sense, to signify mis- 
placed shame; for a person who felt only difBdent, 
exactly in proportion tus he ought, would never be called 
shy. 

SHYNESS NO VIRTUE. 

A SHY person not only feels pain, and gives pain ; but, 
what is the worsts he incurs blame, for a want of that 
rational and manly confidence, which is so useful to 
those who possess it, and so pleasant to those who 
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witness it I am severe against shyness^ because it looks 
like a virtue without bemg a virtue; and because it 
gives us false notions of what the real virtue is. 

THE SHAMB OF THE SOUL. 

That dread of shame^ which virtue and wisdom teach, 
is, to act 8O5 firom the cradle to the tomb, that no man 
can cast upon you the shadow of reproach ; not to swerve 
on this side for wealth, or on that side for favour ; but 
to go on speaking truly, and acting justly : no man's 
oppressor, and no man's sycophant and slave* This is 
the shame of the soul ; and these are the blushes of the 
inward man ; which are worth all the distortions of the 
body, and all the crimson of the face. 

MORAL EDUCATION. 

Ih a strong mind, fear grows up into cautious sagacity ; 
grief, into amiable tenderness. Without the noble toil of 
moral education, the one is abject cowardice, the other 
eternal gloom ; therefore, there is the good, and there is 
the evil ! Every man's destiny is in his own hands. 

THE MEMORY OF HAPPIXESS. 

Mahxikd are always happier for having been happy ; 
so that if you make them happy now, you make them 
happy twenty years hence, by the memory of it 

PLEASURE FAVOURABLE TO BEXEYOLEKCB. 

The pleasures of the body are fEivourable to all the 
benevolent virtues, — and its pains unfavourable. No one 
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is so inclined to good nature^ courtesy, and generosity, 
when cold, wet, and dirty, as after pleasant feeding and 
during genial warmth. 

HAPPINESS AN AID TO VIRTUE. 

That virtue gives happiness, we all know ; but if it be 
true, that happiness contributes to virtue, the principle 
furnishes us with some sort of excuse for the errors and 
excesses of able young men, at the bottom of life, fretting 
with impatience under their obscurity, and hatching a 
thousand chimeras of being neglected and overlooked by 
the world. The natural cure for these errors is, tihe sun- 
shine of prosperity : as they get happier, they get better ; 
and learn, from the respect which they receive from others, 
to respect themselves. "Whenever," says Mr. Lancaster, 
(in his book just published,) "I met with a boy parti- 
cularly mischievous, I made him a monitor; I never 
knew this fail.'* The cause for the promotion, and the 
kind of encouragement it must occasion, I confess appear 
rather singular; but of the effect, IhB,Ye no sort of doubt. 

INFLUENCE OP MUSIC. 

* It cost Timotheus, I dare say, a great deal of fine play- 
ing, to throw the soul of Alexander into a tumult of feel- 
ing ; but that once accomplished, the bard harped him 
into any passion he pleased. However this be true of 
Timotheus and Alexander, it is certainly true of music 
in general. If we are stupid or indolent, we resist its 
powers for some time ; but when the twangings, and the 
beatings, and the breathings once reach the heart, and 
set it moving with all its streams of life, the mind bounds 
from grief to joy, from joy to grief, without effort or 
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pang; but seems rather to derives its keenest pleasure 
from the quick vicissitude of passion to which it is ex- 
posed. It is the same with acting. It is difficult to rouse 
the mind from an ordinary state, to a dramatic state ; 
but that once done, we glide with ease from any passion, 
to one the most opposite. 

BEMOTE IMPRESSIONS. 

Ant satis£Etction we have recently enjoyed, and of 
which the memory is fresh and perfed^ operates on the 
will with more violence than anotiier, of which the traces 
are decayed and obliterated. Contiguity in time and 
place, has an amazing effect upon the passions. An 
enormous globe of fire, which fell at Pekin, would not 
excite half the interest which the most trifling pheno- 
menon could give birth to nearer home. I am persuaded 
many men might be picked out of the streets, who, for 
1000 guineas paid down, would consent to submit to a 
very cruel death, in fifteen years from the time of receiv- 
ing the money. 



GOOD TEMPER, GOOD HUMOUR, GOOD NATURE. 

Thsbe are three expressions in our language, which, 
because they refer to the kind and degree of the passions, 
require some explanation in this place; — Temper, 
Himiour, and Nature. When used with adjectives of 
blame and praise, temper and humour mean nearly the 
same thing. A good-humoured person, or a good- 
tempered person, is one in whom the intentions and 
actions of others do not easily excite bad passions, — who 
does not mistake the motives by which the rest of the 
world are actuated towards him. A good-natured person 
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is a man of active benevolence ; who seeks to give plea- 
sure to others in little things. Good-temper measures 
how a man is acted upon by others ; good-nature mea- 
sures how he acts for others. The presumption is, that 
the two excellences would be found uniformly conjoined 
together; that a man who was passively benevolent, would 
be actively so too : but the reverse is often the case in 
practice. There are many men of inviolable temper, who 
never exert themselves to do a good-natured thing, from 
one end of the year to the other ; and many in the 
highest degree iiritable, who are perpetually employed 
in little acts of good-natiwe. 

GOOD FEELING. 

To bring a large twelfbh-cake to a child, is good 
nature ; to give him education, support and protection, 
though he have no natural claim upon you, is compassion, 
and the summit of good feeling. 

STEENGTH OF MIND. 

What we call strength of mind, implies the prevalence 
of the calm passions above the violent. 

CALM PASSIONS. 

Without some calm passion, — some degree of some 
species, of desire, — the mind could not long endure. 

PLEASUBE OF MISCHIEF. 

Schoolboys climb walls and trees because it is agree- 
able to them to be afraid of tumbling ; — and ibis explains 
the pleasures of mischief. 
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FLSASUBB OF EXCITEMENT. 

Yoima men turn soldiers and sailors from the love of 
being agitated ; and for the same reasoni country gentle- 
men leap over stone walls. 

PLBASUBB OF GRIEF. 

The love of emotion is the foundation of tragedy ; 
and so pleasant is it to be moved, that we set off for the 
express purpose of looking excessively dismal for two 
hours and a half, interspersed with long intervab of 
positive sobbing. 

STRENGTH OF DESIRE. 

Men differ, as their desires are vehement or weak. 
Some can hardly be said to have any desires at all ; 
others would overturn kingdoms, and mingle heaven 
¥rith earth, to effect the least of all their desires. 

THE PASSIONS OF UFE. 

S0OH are a few of the most striking phenomena of the 
passions, which move the world, and make up the secret 
life and inward existence of man ; for what we do see 
and know with certainty of any human creature, is, 
whether he is lodged in marble or in clay, — whether 
down or straw is his bed, — whether he is clothed in the 
purple of the world, or moulders in rags. The inward 
world, the man within the breast, the dominion of 
thought, the region of passion, — all this we cannot 
penetrate : we can never tell how a kind and benevolent 
heart can cheer a desperate fortune : the comfort which 
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the lowest man may feel in a spotless mind, — the firm- 
ness which a man derives from loving justice, — the 
glory with which he rebukes the bad emotion, and bids 
his passions be still. Therefore, not to the accidents of 
life, but to the fountains of thought, and to the springs 
of pleasure and pain, should the efforts of man be 
directed to rear up such sentiments as shall guard us 
from the pangs of envy; to make us rejoice in the 
happiness of every sentient being ; to feel too happy 
ourselves for hatred and resentment ; to forget the body 
or to enslave it for ever ; seeking to purify, to exalt, and 
to refine our nature. This is the rigid discipline of 
moral philosophy, which, rigid, as it is, is so beautiful 
and so good, that without it no condition of life is toler- 
able ; with it, none wretched, sordid, or mean. 



THE MOTIVE POWER OF LIFE. 

Look at the bustle of Bond Street ; drive from thence 
to the Eoyal Exchange; observe the infinite variety of 
occupations, movements, and agitations as you go along : 
nothing can appear more intricate, — more impossible to 
be reduced to anything like rule or system ; and yet, a 
very few elements put all this mass of human beings into 
action. If a messenger from heaven were on a sudden 
to annihilate the love of power, the love of wealth, and 
the love of esteem, in the human heart ; in half an hour's 
time the streets would be as empty, and as silent, as they 
are in the middle of the night. 

SYMPATHY. 

How ridiculous a play would be, of whicJi a hungry 
man were the hero ! Why ? — because we never suffer 
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from extreme hunger, and have very little sympathy for 
it; there is hardly any such thing known in civilised 
society ; the author himself would, probably, be the only 
man in the whole play-house, who had ever seriously 
felt the want of a dinner. But if a nation of savages 
were to see such a drama acted, they would see no ridicule 
in it at all ; because starving to death is, among them, 
no uncommon thing : they are advanced such a little 
way in civilisation, that to fill their stomachs, is the 
great and important object of life : and I have no doubt, 
that to an Indian audience, the loss of a piece of venison 
might be the basis of a tragedy which would fill every 
eye with tears ; but on the contrary, they might be very 
likely to laugh, to hear a man complain of his wounded 
honour, if it turned out that he had ten days' provision 
beforehand in his cabin. 

EXTENSION OP KNOWLEDGE. 

NoTHiNa can be more important to the welfare of a 
community, than the wide extension of rational curiosity 
in the desire of knowledge ; it not only increases the 
comforts, enlivens the feelings, and improves the feunilties 
of man, but it forms the firmest barrier against the love 
of pleasure, and stops the progress of corruption. Every 
nation has its chances for happiness increased, in pro- 
portion as it honours and rewards a spirit which, above 
all things, honours and rewards it 

SIC VOS NON VOBIS. 

A GREAT battle is gained, the plan and depositions of 
which are admirable; the general who conducted the 
army is considered as a consummate master of the mili- 
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tary art, and arrives at the very summit of reputation as 
an accomplislied officer; but this plan of the battle was 
drawn out for him the evening before, by one of hia 
aides-de-camp, whose original conception it was, and to 
whom all the merit is really due. Which is the most 
enviable situation ? His, who is praised without being 
praiseworthy ; or his, who is praiseworthy without being 
praised? Nobody here could entertain a moment's 
doubt about the matter, that the praiseworthiness is 
preferable to the praise. But why? Merely/rom the love 
of praise ; merely because it, in the end, procures more 
praise. 

PROPRIETY AISTD CONTRAST. 

A GBEAT deal of the propriety of common behaviour is 
regulated by contrast. No one could endure to see a 
judge dance, or a bishop vault into his saddle. A very 
regulated and subdued pleasantry and relaxation, is all 
that can be allowed to men habitually and officially 
dignified. Contrast in trifling objects, which can excite 
no high emotion, is the source of humour. 

LOVE OF TRAVELLING. 

In the rage for travelling, the object is not so much to 
gratify the love of novelty as the love of excellence ; not 
merely to see new things, but new grand things, new 
beautiful things, new excellence, in which the grand and 
beautiful will, I should think, upon reflection, be found 
to have a much greater effect than the new. 

USEFUL NOVKI/TT, 

NovELTT is the foundation of the love of knowledge : 
which 18 nothing but the desire of useful novelty. 
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EXPERIENCE, 

The first time I make a voyage to the West Indies, I 
am afraid; the tenth time, I am not; — why? not be- 
cause my sensibility is blunted ; but because my reason 
is instructed : I perceive there are much greater resources 
in skill and science than I imagined ; that the ship can 
ride with safety over those monstrous waves which at first 
bid fair to destroy ; that an unctuous and weather-beaten 
personage, by turning a wheel near him, can guide the 
prodigious animal, in whose inside I am sailing, with 
the most unerring precision. It is not that I meet the 
same danger better, but that I have found out it is a 
much less danger. 

HABDSmP PRODUCED BY HABIT. 

A VERT curious part of habit, — that though we feel 
710 pleasure in doing the thing, we feel a great pain from 
not doing it 

NATURE'S PENALTIES. 

No reason that I know of, can be given, why the habit 
of having done a thing, should increase the tendency to 
do it : all reason stops at this point, — it is not possible 
to explain it. The pain annexed to the interruption of 
the habit, is the means by which obedience to the law is 
secured. Nature is too good a legislator to pass any act 
without annexing a smart penalty to the violation of it. 

HABIT OF YICB. 

Iv we wish to know who is the most d^praded, and the 
most wretched, of hiunan beings; — if it be any object 
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of curiosity in moral science, to gauge the dimensions of 
wretchedness, and to see how deep the miseries of man 
can reach ; if this be any object of curiosity, look for the 
man who has practised a vice so long, that he curses it and 
clings to it ; that he pursues it, because he feels a great 
law of his nature driving him on towards it; but, reach- 
ing it, knows that it will gnaw his heart, and tear his 
vitals, and make him roll himself in the dust with 
anguish. Say everything for vice which you can say, — 
magnify any pleasure as much as you please, but don't 
believe you can keep it; don't believe you have any 
secret for sending on quicker the sluggish blood, and for 
refreshing the faded nerve. 

THE ORBIT OF HABIT. 

The period of time in which a habit renews its action, 
or (if I may be allowed the expression) the orbit of a 
habit^ is of very diflferent dimensions. We may have a 
habit of shrugging up the shoulders every half-hour ; or, 
of eating three eggs every morning; or, of dining at a 
club once a month ; or, of going down to see a relation 
once a year : but it is difficult to conceive any habit form- 
ing itself for a period greater than a year. I can easily 
conceive that a person who sets oflF on every 1st of June, 
to pay a visit, might have the force of habit added to his 
other inducements, and go, partly because he loved the 
persons, partly because he had done it before; but is it 
easy to believe that there is a habit of doing anything 
every other year ? or, how very ridiculous it would soimd 
for two persons to say, "We agreed a long time ago to 
dine together every Bissextile, or leap year, and it is 
now grown mto a perfect habit 1" This limitation of 
habits to the period of a year, — which I by no means 
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lay any great stress upon^ but which has some degree of 
truth in it» — depends somewhat upon the rerolution of 
names and appearances. To do anything the first day 
of a months or on one particular day every year, is to 
strengthen a habit by the recurrence of names or seasons; 
but if an action be performed every third or fourth year, 
the same name and the same appearances have occurred, 
without being connected with the same deed, and there- 
fore the habit is impaired* 

EFFECTS OF HABIT ON HUMAN NATUBE. 

Thebb is no degree of disguise, or distortion, which 
human nature may not be made to assume from habit ; 
it grows in every direction in which it is trained, and 
accommodates itself to every circumstance which caprice 
or design places in its way. It is a plant with such 
various aptitudes, and such opposite propensities, that 
it flourishes in a hot-house, or the open air ; is terres- 
trial, or aquatic; parasitical, or independent; looks well 
in exposed situations, thrives in protected ones; can 
bear its own luxuriance, admits of amputation ; succeeds 
in perfect liberty, and can submit to be bent down 
into any of the forms of art : it is so flexible and duc- 
tile, so accommodating and vivacious, that of two methods 
of managing it — completely opposite, neither the one 
nor the other need to be considered as mistaken and 
bad* 

HABIT OF SECLUSION. 

Who could imagine that men and women would shut 
themselves up in monasteries, and nunneries, living 
the absurd life which they do, in such sort of places? — 
yet^ the greater part of nuns and friars, who came over 

u 
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here, immediately shut out the day-light of common 
sense, and fell to forming nunneries and monasteries 
again* 

THE FIEE OF LIFH. 

The passions are in morals, what motion 16 in physics : 
they create, preserve, and animate ; and mthout them, 
all would be silence and death. Avarice guides men 
across the deserts of the ocean ; pride covers the earth 
with trophies, and mausoleimis, and pyramids; love turns 
men from their savage rudeness; ambition shakes the very 
foundations of kingdoms. By the love of glory, weak 
nations swell into magnitude and strength. Whatever 
there is of terrible, whatever there is of beautiful in human 
events, all that shakes the soul to and fro, and is remem- 
bered while thought and flesh cling together, — all these 
have their origin from the passions. As it is only in 
storms, and when their coming waters are driven up into 
the air, that we catch a sight of the depths of the sea, it 
is only in the season of perturbation that we have a 
glimpse of the real internal nature of man. It is then 
only, that the might of these eruptions shaking his frame, 
dissipate all the feeble coverings of opinion, and rend in 
pieces that cobweb veil, with which fashion hides the feel- 
ings of the heart. It is then only that Nature speaks 
her genuine feelings; and, as at the last night of Troy, 
when Venus illuminated the darkness, -S!neas saw the 
gods themselves at work, — so may we, when the blaze 
of passion is flung upon man's nature, mark in him the 
signs of a celesticJ origin, and tremble at the invisible 
agentd of &od i 
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THE FOWEB OF THE HEABT. 

The history of the world shows tis that men are not 
to be counted by their numbers, but by the fire and 
vigour of their passions ; by their deep sense of injury ; 
by their memory of past glory ; by their eagerness for 
fresh fame ; by their clear and steady resolution of ceasing 
to live, or of achieving a particular object, which, when 
it is once formed, strikes off a load of manacles and 
chains, and gives free space to all heavenly and heroic 
feelings. All great and extraordinary actions come from 
the heart 

ENGLISH BEADING. 

In the time you can give to English reading you 
should consider what it is most needful to have, what it 
is most shameful to want, — shirts and stockings, before 
frills and collars. Such is the history of your own 
country, to be studied in Hume, then in Bapin*s History 
of England, with Tindal's Continuation. Hume takes 
you to the end of James the second, Rapin and Tindal will 
carry you to the end of Anne. Then, Cox*s " Life of Sir 
Bobert Walpole," and the " Duke of Marlborough ;** and 
these read with attention to dates and geography. Then 
the history of the other three or four enlightened nations 
of Europe. For the English poets, I will let you off at 
present with Milton, Dryden, Pope, and Shakspeare ; and 
remember, always in books keep the best company. 

Don't readaline of Ovid till you have mastered Virgil ; 
nor a line of Thomson till you have exhausted Pope ; 
nor of Massinger, till you are familiar with Sbakspeara 
— [letter to Aid j8<w, 1819.] 
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UraAPPINESS AT SCHOOL. 

My son writes me word lie is unhappy at school. 
This makes me unhappy ; but, 1st. There is much un- 
happiness in human life: how can school be exempt? 
2ndly. Boys are apt to take a particular moment of 
depression for a general feeling, and they are in fact 
rarely unhappy; at the moment I write, perhaps he is 
playing about in the highest spirits. 3rdly. When he 
comes to state his grievance, it will probably have 
vanished, or be so trifling, that it will yield to argument 
or expostulation. 4thly. At all events, if it is a real 
evil which makes him unhappy, I must find out what 
it is, and proceed to act upon it ; but I must wait tUl I 
can, either in person or by letter, find out what it is. 
— \Memovr.'] 

THE ATMOSPHERE OP EELIGIOIf. 

Not only is religion calm and tranquil, but it has an 
extensive atmosphere round it, whose calmness and tran- 
quillity must be preserved, if you would avoid misrepre- 
sentation. — [Memoir.'] 



RESPECT. 

Not only study that those with whom you live should 
habitually respect you, but cultivate such manners as will 
secure the respect of persons with whom you occasionally 
converse. Keep up the habit of being respected, and do 
not attempt to be more amusing and agreeable than is 
consistent with the preservation of respect. 
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HAXmS AND BULES OF LIFE. 

Rehehbeb that every person^ however low^ has rights 
and feeUriga. In all contentions^ let peace be rather 
your object, than triumph : value triumph only as the 
means of peace. 

Remember that your children^ your wife, and your 
servants^ have rights and feelings; treat them as you 
would treat persons who could turn again. Apply these 
doctrines to the administration of justice as a magis- 
trate. Bank poisons make good medicines; error and 
misfortune may be turned into wisdom and improve- 
ment. 

Do not attempt to frighten children and inferiors by 
passion ; it does more harm to your own character than it 
does good to them ; the same thing is better done by firm- 
ness and persuasion. 

If you desire the common people to treat you as a 
gentleman, you must conduct yourself as a gentleman 
should do to them. 

When you meet with neglect, let it rouse you to ex- 
ertion, instead of mortifying your pride. Set about 
lessening those defects which expose you to neglect, and 
improve those excellences which command attention and 
respect. 

Against general fears, remember how very precarious 
life is, take what care you will ; how short it is, last as 
long as it ever does. 

Bise early in the morning, not only to avoid self- 
reproach, but to make the most of the little life that 
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remains; not only to save the hours lost in sleep, but to 
avoid that languor which is spread over mind and body 
for the whole of that day in which you have lain late in 
bed. 

Passion gets less and less powerful after ev^ defeat. 
Husband energy for the real demand which the dangers 
of life make upon it. 

Find fault, when you must find fault, in private, if 
possible ; and some time after the offence, rather than at 
the time. The blamed are less inclined to resist, when 
they are blamed without witnesses ; both parties are 
calmer, and the accused party is struck with the for- 
bearance of the accuser, who has seen the faulty and 
watched for a private and proper time for mentioning it. 

Don't be too severe upon yourself and your own fail- 
ings ; keep on, don't faint, be energetic to the last. 

If you wish to keep mind clear and body healthy, 
abstain from all fermented liquors. 

Fight against sloth, and do all you can to make 

friends. 
» 
If old age is even a state of suffering, it is a state of 

superior wisdom, in which man avoids all the rash and 

foolish things he does in his youth, and which make life 

dangerous and painful. 

Death must be distinguished from dying, with which 
it is often confounded. 

Eeverence and stand in awe of yourself. 

How Nature delights and amuses us by varying even 
the character of insects : the ill-nature of the wasp, the 
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BluggiBbnesB of the drone^ the volatilily of the butterfly, 
the dynefls of the bug. 

Take short views, hope for the best, and trust iu 
God. — [Memoir.'] 

MANAGEMENT OF THE BODT. 

The longer I live, the more I am convinced that the 
apothecary is of more importance than Seneca ; and that 
half the unhappiness in the world proceeds from little 
stoppages, from a duct choked up, from food pressing in 
the wrong place, from a vext duodenum, or an agitated 
pylorus. 

The deception, as practised upon human creatures, is 
curious and entertaining. My friend sups late ; he eats 
some strong soup, then a lobster, then some tart, and he 
dilutes these esculent varieties with wine. The next day 
I call upon hiuL He is going to sell his house in London, 
and to retire into the country. He is alarmed for his 
eldest daughter's health. His expenses are hourly in- 
creasing, and nothing but a timely retreat can save him 
from ruin. All this is the lobster : and when over-excited 
nature has had time to manage this testaceous encum- 
brance, the daughter recovers, the finances are in good 
order, and every rural idea efifectually excluded from the 
mind. 

In the same manner old friendships are destroyed by 
toasted cheese, and hard salted meat has led to suicide. 
Unpleasant feelings of the body produce correspondent 
sensations in the mind, and a great scene of wretchedness 
is sketched out by a morsel of indigestible and misguided 
food. Of such infinite consequence to happiness is it to 
study the body I 
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I have nothing new to say upon the management 
which the body requires. The common rules are the 
best : — exercise without fatigue ; generous living with- 
out excess; early rising, and moderation in sleeping. 
These are the apothegms of old women; but if they 
are not attended to, happiness becomes so extremely 
difficult that very few persons can attain to it. In 
this point of view, the care of the body becomes a 
subject of elevation and importance. A walk in the 
fields, an hour's less sleep, may remove all those bodily 
vexations and disquietudes which are such formidable 
enemies to virtue ; and may enable the mind to pursue 
its own resolves without that constant train of tempta- 
tions to resist, and obstacles to overcome, which it 
always experiences from the bad organisation of its 
companion. Johnson says, every man is a rascal when 
he is sick ; meaning, I suppose, that he has no bene- 
volent dispositions at that period towards his fellow- 
creatures, but that his notions assume a character of 
greater affinity to his bodily feelings, and that, feeling 
pain, he becomes malevolent; and if this be true of 
great diseases, it is true in a less degree of the smaller 
ailments of the body. 

Get up in a morning, walk before breakfast, pass four 
or five hours of the day in some active employment; 
then eat and drink over-night, lie in bed till one or two 
o'clock, saunter away the rest of the day in doing 
nothingl— can any two human beings be more perfectly 
dissimilar than the same individual under these two 
different systems of corporeal management? and is it 
not of as great importance towards happiness to pay a 
minute attention to the body, as it is to study the wisdom 
of Chrysippus and Grantor? — [JIfemoir.] 
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OP OCCUPATION. 

A OOOD stout bodily machine being provided^ we 
must be actively occupied^ or there can be little happi- 
ness. 

If a good useful occupation be riot provided, it is so 
tmgenial to the human mind to do nothing, that men 
occupy themselves perilously y as with gaming; or 
frvvoUmaly, as with walking up and down a street at 
a watering-place, and looking at the passers-by; or 
rruUevolenUy, as by teazing their wives and children. 
It is impossible to support, for any length of time, a 
state of perfect enntd; and if you were to shut a man 
up for any length of time within four walls, without 
occupation, he would go mad. If idleness do not pro- 
duce vice or malevolence, it commonly produces melan- 
choly. 

A stockbroker or a farmer have no leisure for imaginary 
wretchedness; their minds are usually hurried away 
by the necessity of noticing external objects, and they 
are guaranteed from that curse of idleness, the eternal 
disposition to think of themselves. 

If we have no necessary occupation, it becomes ex- 
tremely di£Scult to make to ourselves occupations as 
entirely absorbing as those which necessity imposes. 

The profession which a man makes for himself is 
seldom more than a half profession, and often leaves the 
mind in a state of vacancy and inoccupation. We must 
lash ourselves up however, as well as we can, to a notion 
of its great importance ; and as the dispensing power is 
in our own hands, we must be very jealous of remission 
and of idleness. 

It may seem absurd that a gentleman who does not 
live by the nrofits of farming should rise at six o'clock in 
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the morning to look after his farm ; or, if botany be his 
object, that he should voyage to Iceland in pursuit of it. 
He is the happier however for his eagerness; his mind is 
more fully employed, and he is much more effectually 
guaranteed from all the miseries of ennui. 

When a very clever man, or a very great man, takes 
to cultivating turnips and retiring, it is generally an im- 
posture. The moment men cease to talk of their turnips^ 
they are wretched and fiill of self-reproach. Let every 
man be ocov/piedy and occupied in the highest employ- 
ment of which his nature is capable, and die with the con- 
sciousness that he has dcme his best ! — [Mefmovr.l 

OF FRIENDSHIP. 

Life is to be fortified by many friendships. To love, 
and to be loved, is the greatest happiness of existence. 
If I lived under the burning sun of the equator, it would 
be a pleasure to me to think that there were many 
human beings on the other side of the world who regarded 
and respected me ; I could and would not live if I were 
alone upon the earth, and cut off from the remembrance 
of my fellow-creatures. It is not that a man has occasion 
often to fall back upon the kindness of his friends; 
perhaps he may never experience the necessity of doing 
so ; but we are governed by our imaginations, and they 
stand there as a solid and impregnable bulwark against 
all the evils of life. 

Friendships should be formed with persons of all ages 
and conditions, and with both sexes. I have a friend 
who is a bookseller, to whom I have been very civil, 
and who would do anything to serve me ; and I have 
two or three small friendships among persons in much 
humbler walks of life, who, I verily believe, would do me 
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a considerable kindness according to their means. It is 
a great happiness to form a sincere firienddiip with a 
woman; but a friendship among persons of different 
sexes rarely or ever takes place in this comitry. The 
austerity of our manners hardly admits of such a connec- 
tion; — compatible with the most perfect ixmocence, and 
a source of the highest possible delight to those who are 
fortunate enough to form it. — [MemovrJ] 

FRANK EXPLANATIONS. 

I AH for frank explanations with friends in cases of 
affironts. They sometimes save a perishing friendship, 
and even place it on a firmer basis than at first; but 
secret discontent must always end badly. — IMemavrJ] 

OP CHEERFULNESS. 

Ohexbfulness and good spirits depend in a great 
degree upon bodily causes^ but much may be done for 
the promotion of this turn of mind. Persons subject to 
low spirits should make the rooms in which they live as 
cheerful as possible; taking care that the paper with 
which the wall is covered should be of a brilliant, lively 
colour, hanging up pictures or prints, and covering the 
chimney-piece with beautiful china. A bay-window 
looking upon pleasant objects, and, above all, a large 
fire whenever the weather will permit, are favourable to 
good spirits, and the tables near should be strewed with 
books and pamphlets. To this must be added as much 
eating and drinking as is consistent with health; and 
some manual emplojrment for men, — as gardening, a car- 
penter's shop, the turning-lathe, Ac Women have always 
Tnftntiftl employment enough, and it is a great source 
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of cheerfulness. Fresh air, exercise, occupation, society, 
€uid travelling, are powerful remedies. — [Memoir.^ 

A COUNTRY DINNER PARTY. 

Did you ever dine out in the country? What misery 
human beings inflict on each other under the name of 

pleasure 1 We went to dine last Thursday with Mr. , 

a neighbouring clergyman, a haunch of venison being 
the stimulus to the invitation. We set out at five 
o'clock; drove in a broiling sun, on dusty roads,- three 
miles, in our best gowns; found Squire and parsons 
assembled in a small hot room, the whole bouse redolent 
of frying ; talked, as is our wont, of roads, weather, and 
turnips ; that done, began to grow hungry, then serious, 
then impatient. At last a stripling, evidently caught up 
for the occasion, opened the door and beckoned our host 
out of the room. After some moments of awful suspense, 
he returned to us with a face of much distress, saying, 
'Hhe woman assisting in the kitchen had mistaken the 
soup for diriy water, and had thrown it away, so we must 
do without it ; " we all agreed it was perhaps as well we 
should, under the circumstances. At last, to our joy, 
dinner was announced ; but oh, ye gods ! as we entered 
the dining-room what a gale met our nose ! the venison 
was high ; the venison was uneatable, and was obliged 
to follow the soup with all speed. 

Dinner proceeded, but our spirits flagged imder these 
accumulated misfortunes. There was an ominous pause 
between the first and second course; we looked each 
other in the face — what new disaster awaited us ? The 
pause became fearful. At last the door burst open, and 
the boy rushed in, calling out aloud, ** Please Sir has 
Betty any right to leather I ? " What human gravity 
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could stand this ? We roared with laughter ; all took 
part against Betty, obtained the second course with some 
difficulty, boredT each other the usual time, ordered our 
carriages, expecting our post-boys to be drunk, and were 
grateful to Providence for not permitting them to de- 
posit us in a wet ditch. So much for dinners in the 
country. — \Memoir.'] 

IMPROMPTU ON MK. JEPPREY RIDING ON A DONKEY. 

Witty as Horatius Flaccus, 
As great a Jacobin as Gracchus, 
Short, though not as fat, as Bacchus, 
Riding on a little Jackass. 

SYDNEY SMITH IN A YORKSHIRE LIVING. 

A DINEB-OUT, a wit, and a popular preacher, I was sud- 
denly caught up by the Archbishop of York, and trans- 
ported to my living in Yorkshire, where there had not 
been a resident clergyman for a hundred and fifty years. 
Fresh firom London, not knowing a turnip from a carrot, 
I was compelled to farm three hundred acres, and with- 
out capital to build a parsonage-house. 

I asked and obtained three years* leave from the Arch- 
bishop, in order to effect an exchange, if possible ; and 
fixed myself meantime at a small village two miles from 
York, in which was a fine old house of the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, where resided the last of the squires, with his 
lady, who looked as if she had walked straight out of the 
Ark, or had been the wife of Enoch. He was a perfect 
specimen of the Trullibers of old ; he smoked, hunted, 
drank beer at his door with his grooms and dogs, and 
spelt over the county paper on Sundays. 
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At first, he heard I was a Jacobin and a dangerous 
fellow, and turned aside as I passed : but at length, when 
he found the peace of the village undisturbed, harvests 
much as usual, Juno and Ponto uninjured, he first 
bowed, then called, and at last reached such a pitch of 
confidence that he used to bring the papers, that I might 
explain the difi&cult words to him; actually discovered 
that I had made a joke, laughed till I thought he would 
have died of convulsions, and ended by inviting me to see 
his dogs. 

All my efforts for an exchange having failed, I asked 
and obtained from my friend the Archbishop another 
year to build in. And I then set my shoulder to the 
wheel in good earnest ; sent for an architect ; he produced 
plans which would have ruined me. I made him my 
bow : " You build for glory. Sir ; I, for use." I returned 
him his plans, with five-and-twenty pounds, and sat down 
in my thinking-chair ; and in a few hours Mrs. Sydney 
and I concocted a plan which has produced what I call 
the model of parsonage-houses. 

I then took to horse to provide bricks and timber ; 
was advised to make my own bricks of my own clay ; of 
course, when the kiln was opened, all bad ; mounted my 
horse again, and in twenty-four hours had bought thou- 
sands of bricks and tons of timber. Was advised by 
neighbouring gentlemen to employ oxen : bought four, — 
Tug and Lug, Haul and Crawl ; but Tug and Lug took 
to fainting, and required buckets of sal-volatile, and Haul 
and Crawl to lie down in the mud. So I did as I ought 
to have done at first, — took the advice of the farmer 
instead of the gentleman ; sold my oxen, bought a team 
of horses, and at last, in spite of a frost which delayed 
me six weeks, in spite of walls running down with wet, 
in spite of the advice and remonstrances of &iends who 
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predicted our deaths in spite of an infant of six months 
old who had nerer been out of the house, I landed my 
family in my new house nine months after laying the 
first stone, on the 20th of March; and performed my 
promise to the letter to the Archbishop, by issuing fortti 
at midnight with a lantern to meet the last cart, with the 
cook and the cat, which had stuck in the mud, and fairly 
established them before twelve o'clock at night in the 
new parsonage-house; — a feat, taking ignorance, inex- 
perience, and poverty into consideration, requiring, I 
assure you, no small degree of energy. 

It made me a veiy poor man for many years, but I 
never repented it. I turned schoolmaster, to educate 
my son, as I could not afford to send him to school. 
Mrs. Sydney turned schoolmistress, to educate my girls, 
as I could not afford a governess. I turned farmer, as I 
could not let my land. A man-servant was too expen- 
sive ; so I caught up a little garden-girl, made like a 
mile-stone, christened her Bunch, put a napkin in her 
hand, and made her my butler. The girls taught her to 
read, Mrs. Sydney to wait> and I undertook her morals ; 
Bunch became the best butler in the county. 

I had little furniture, so I bought a cart-load of deals ; 
took a carpenter (who came to me for parish relief), 
caUed Jack Robinson, with a face like a full-moon^ into 
my service ; established him in a bam, and said, ** Jack, 
furnish my house." You see the result I 

At last it was suggested that a carriage was much 
wanted in the establishment. After diligent search, I 
discovered in the back settlements of a York coach- 
maker an ancient green chariot, supposed to have been 
the earliest invention of the kind. I brought it home in 
triumph to my admiring family. Being somewhat 
dilapidated, the village tailor lined it^ the village black- 
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smith repaired it; nay, but for Mrs Sydney's earnest 
entreaties we believe the village painter would have 
exercised his genius upon the exterior ; it escaped this 
danger however, and the result was wonderful. Each 
year added to its charms : it grew younger and younger ; 
a new wheel, a new spring ; I christened it the Im/mortaZ. 
It was known all over the neighbourhood; the village 
boys cheered it, and the village dogs barked at it; but 
'* Faber meae fortimse " was my motto, and we had no 
false shame. 

Added to all these domestic cares, I was village parson, 
village doctor, village comforter, village magistrate, and 
Edinburgh Eeviewer ; so you see I had not much time 
left on my hands to regret London. 

My house was considered the ugliest in the county, 
but all admitted it was one of the most comfortable ; and 
we did not die, as oxur friends had predicted, of the damp 
walls of the parsonage. — [Memoir.'] 



EQUITATION. 

I USED to think a fall from a horse dangerous, but 
much experience has convinced me to the contrary. I 
have had six falls in two years, and just behaved like 
the three per cents when they fall, — ^I got up again, and 
am not a bit the worse for it, any more than the stock in 
question. I left off riding, however, for the good of my 
parish and the peace of my family; for, somehow or 
other, my horse and I had a habit of parting company. 
On one occasion I found myself suddenly prostrate 
in the streets of York, much to the delight of the 
Dissenters. Another time, my horse Calamity flung 
me over his head into a neighbouring parish, as if I had 
been a shuttlecock, and I felt gratefUl it was not into a 
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neighbouring planet ; but as no hann came of it, I might 
have persevered perhaps, if, on a certain day, a Quaker 
tailor from a neighbouring village, to which I had said I 
was going to ride, had not taken it into his head to call, 
soon after my departure, andrequestedto see Mrs* Sydney* 
She instantly, conceiving I was thrown, if not killed, 
rushed down to the man, exclaiming, ^^ Where is he ? 
where is your master ? is he hurt ? " The astonished 
and quaking snip stood silent from surprise. Still more 
agitated by his silence, she exclaimed, '' Is he hurt? I 
insist upon knowing the worst" ** Why, please, ma'am, 
it is only thy little bill, a very small account, I wanted 
thee to settle,** replied he, in much surprise* After this, 
you may suppose, I sold my horse : however, it is some 
comfort to know that my friend Sir George is one fall 
ahead of me, and is certainly a worse rider* It is a 
great proof, too, of the liberaUty of this county, where 
everybody can ride as soon as they are bom, tiiat they 
tolerate me at alL — [Jlfemoin] 

DEFINITION OP A NICE PERSON. 

A NIOB person is neither too tall nor too short, looks 
clean and cheerful, has no prominent feature, makes no 
difficulties, is never misplaced, sits bodkin, is never 
foolishly affironted, and is void of affectations* 

A nice person helps you well at dinner, understands 
you, is always gratefully received by young and old. 
Whig and Tory, grave and gay. 

There is something in the very air of a nice person 
which inspires you with confidence, makes you talk, and 
talk without fear of malicious misrepresentation; you 
feel that you are reposing upon a nature which Gtxl has 
made kind, and created for the benefit and happiness 

X 
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of society. It has the eflfect upoli the mind Which soft 
air and a fine climttte have upon the body, 

A nice person is clear of little, ti'utapety passiona, 
acknowledges superiority, delights in talent, shelters 
humility, pardons adversity, forgives deficiency, respects 
all Inen's rights, never stops the bottle, is never long and 
never wrong, always knows the day of the^ motith and 
the name of everybody at table, and never gives pain to 
any human being. 

If anybody is wanted for a party, a nice person is the 
first thought of; when the child is christened, when the 
daughter is married, — all the joys of life are communi- 
cated to nice people J the hand of the dying man is 
always held out to a nice person. 

A nice person never knocks over wine or melted butter, 
does not tread upon the dog's foot, or molest the family 
cat, eats sollp without noise, laughs in the right place^ 
and has a watchM and attentive eye. 

DEFINITION OF HARDNESS OF CHAEACTEB. 

Hakbness is a want of minute attention to the feelings 
of others. It does not proceed from malignity or a care- 
lessness of inflicting pain, but from a want of* delicate 
perception of those little things by which pleasure is 
conferred or pain excited. 

A hard person thinks he has done enough if he does 
not speak ill of your relations, your children, or your 
country ; and then, with the greatest good-humour and 
volubiHQr, and With a total inattention to your individual 
state and position, gallops over a thousand fine feelings, 
and leaves in every step the mark of his hoofs upon your 
heart. Analyse the conversation of a well-bred man who 
is clear of the besetting sin of hardness ; it is a perpetual 
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homage of polite good-nature. He rememberti that yoti 
are connected with the Church, and he avoids (whatever 
his opinions may be) the most distant reflections on the 
Establishment. He knows that you are admired, and 
he admires you as far as is compatible with good*breed* 
ing. He sees that, though young, you are at the head 
of a great establishment, and ho infuses into his manner 
and conversation t&at respect which is so pleasing to all 
who exercise authority. He leaves you in perfect good« 
humour with yourself, because you perceive how much 
and how successfully you have been studied 

In the meantime the gentleman on the other side of 
you (a highly moral and respectable man) has been 
crushing little sensibilities, and violating little proprie- 
ties, and overlooking little discriminations ; and without 
violating anything which can be called a rule, or com- 
mitting what can be denominated AfauU, has displeased 
and dispirited you, from wanting that fine vision which 
sees little things, and that delicate touch which handles 
them, and that fine sympathy which this superior moral 
organisation always bestows. 

So great an evil in society is ha/rdnesa, and that want 
of perception of the minute circumstances which occasion 
pleasure or pain I 

ADDRESS TO THE MACHINE BURNEBS (l828). 

To Mr. Swing. 

Ths wool your ooat is made of is spun by machinery, 
and this machinery makes your coat two or three shillings 
cheaper, — perhaps six or seven« Your white hat is 
made by machinery at half price. The coals you bum 
are pulled out of the pit by machinery, and are sold to 
you much cheaper than they could be if they were pulled 
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out by hand* You do not complain of these machines, 
because they do you good, though they throw many 
artisans out of work. But what right have you to object 
to fanning machines, which make bread cheaper to thp 
artisans, and to avail yourselves of other machines which 
make manufactures cheaper to you ? 

If all machinery were abolished, everything would be 
so dear that you would be ten times worse off than you 
now are. Poor people's cloth would get up to a guinea 
a yard. Hats could not be sold for less than eighteen 
shillings. Coals would be three shillings per hundred. 
It woidd be quite impossible for a poor man to obtain 
any comfort. 

If you begin to object to machinery in farming, you 
may as well object to a plough, because it employs fewer 
men than a spade. You may object to a harrow, because 
it employs fewer men than a rake. You may object 
even to a spade, because it employs fewer men than fingers 
and sticks, vdth which savages scratch the ground in 
Otaheite. If you expect manufacturers to turn against 
machinery, look at the consequence. They may succeed, 
perhaps, in driving machinery out of the town they live 
in, but they often drive the manufacturer out of the town 
also. He sets up his trade in some distant part of the 
country, gets new men, and the disciples of Swing are 
left to starve in the scene of their violence and folly. In 
this way the lace manufacture travelled in the time of 
Ludd, Swing's grandfather, from Nottingham to Tiverton. 
Suppose a free importation of com to be allowed, as it 
ought to be, and will be. If you will not allow farmers 
to grow com here as cheap as they can, more corn will 
come from America; for every threshing-machine that is 
destroyed, more Americans will be employed, 7U>t mor^ 
Englishmen. 
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Swing 1 Swing 1 you are a stout fellow, but you are a 
bad adviser. Hie law is up, and the Judge is coming. 
Fifty persons in Kent are idready transported, and will 
see their wives and children no more. Sixty persons 
will be hanged in Hampshire. There are two hundred 
for trial in Wiltshire — all scholars of Swing f I am no 
farmer: I have not a machine bigger than a pepper-mill. 
I am a sincere friend to the poor, and I think every man 
should live by his labour : but it cuts me to the very 
heart to see honest husbandmen perishing by that worst 
of all machines, the gallows, — under the guidance of that 
most fatal of all leaders — Swing 1 — [Memoi/rJ] 

ADVICE TO PAEISHIONEBS. 

It is of importance not only that we should do good, 
but that we should do it in the best manner. A little 
judgment and a little reflection added to the gift doubles 
the value. Now it is lamentable to see how ignorant the 
poor are. I do not mean of reading and writing, but about 
the common afiisdrs of life. They are as helpless as chil- 
dren in all difficulties. Nothing would be so useful as 
some short and cheap book, to instruct them what to do, 
to whom to go, and to give them a little advice ; I mean, 
mere practical advice. I have begun something of this 
sort for my parishioners; here it is. 

If you begin stealing a little, you will go on from little 
to much, and soon become a regular thief; and then you 
will be hanged or sent over seas to Botany Bay. And 
give me leave to tell you, transportation is no joke. Up 
at five in the morning, dressed in a jacket half blue half 
yellow, chained on to another person like two dogs, a 
man standing over you with a great stick, weak porridge 
for breakfistft^ bread and water for dinner, boiled beans 
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for 8upp«:, Bfcrawto lie upon; and all this for thirty yoaxs; 
iklid then you are hanged there by order of the gov^nor, 
without judge or jury. All this is very disagreeable, and 
you bad far better avoid it by making a solemn resolution 
to talce nothing which does not belong to you. 

Never sit in wet clothes. Off with them as soon as 
you can 2 no constitution can stand it. Look at Jackson, 
who lives next door to the blacksmith; he was the 
strongest man in the parish. Twenty different times I 
warned him of his folly in wearing wet clothes. He 
pulled of his hat and smiled, and was very civil, but 
clearly seemed to think it all old woman's nonsense. He 
is now, as you see, bent double with rheumatism, is 
living upon parish allowance, and scarcely able to crawl 
from pillar to post. 

Off with your h^^t when you meet a gentleman. What 
does it cost ? Gentlemen notice these things, are offended 
if the civility is not paid, and pleased if it is ; and what 
hann does it do you? When first I came to this })ari8h 
Squire Tempest wanted a postilion. John Barton wan 
a good, civil fellow ; and in thinking over the names of 
the village, the Squire thought of Barton, remembered 
his constant civility, sent for one of bis sons, made him 
postilion, then coachman, then bailiff, and he now holds 
a farm under the Squire of 500L per annum. Such 
things are constantly happening. 

I will have no swearing. There is pleasure in a 
pint of ale, but what pleasure is there in an oath ? A 
swearer is a low, vulgar person. Swearing is fit for a 
tinker or a ra^sor-grinder, not for an honest labourer in 
my parish. 

I must positively forbid all poaching ; it is absolute ruin 
to yourself and your family. In the end you are sure 
to be detected, —.-a hare in one pocket and a pheasant in 
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tbe otbar» How are you to pay ten pouu<k ? You bftve 
not ten pence beforehand in tbe world* Damel's 
breeobes lire unpaid for ; you b^ve % bole in your b&t, and 
want a new one ; your wife^ an excellent won^aUi is about 
to lie in^ — and you are, all of a suddeuj called upon by 
the Justice to pay ten poundit I shall never forget the 
sight of poor Oranford* hurried to Taunton Gaol ; a wife 
and three daiigbters on their knees to tbe Justice, who 
was compelled to do bis duty, and commit bim# The 
next day, beds, chairs, and clothes sold, to get tbe father 
out of gaol Out of gaol he came ; but the poor fellow 
could not bear the sight of his naked cottage, and to see 
his family pinched with hunger. You know bow be 
ended bis days. Was there a dry eye in tbe church* 
yard when be was buried ? It was a lesson to poachers. 
It is indeed a desperate and foolish trade. Observe, I am 
not defending the game-laws, but I am advising you, ui 
long as the game-laws exist, to fear them, and to take 
care that you and your family are not crushed by them. 
And, then, smart stout young men hate the gamekeeper, 
and make it a point of courage and spirit to oppose him* 
Why? The gamekeeper ie paid to protect the game, 
and he would be a very dishonest mw if he did not do 
his duty. What right have you to bear malice against 
him for this ? After all, the game in justice belongs to 
the land-owners, who feed it; and not to you, who have 
no land at all, and can feed nothing. 

I don't like that red nose, and those blear eyes, and 
that stupid downcast look. You are a drunkard. An*- 
other pint, and one pint more ; a glass of gin and water, 
rum and milk, cider and pepper, a glass of peppermint, 
and all the beastly fluids which dnrnkardii pour down 
their throats. It is very possible to conquer it, if you 
will but be resolute. I remember a man in Staffordshire 
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who was drunk every day of his life. Every farthing he 
earned went to the ale-house. One evening he stag- 
gered home^ and found at a late hour his wife sitting 
alone^ and drowned in tears. He was a man not deficient 
in natural affections ; he appeared to be struck with the 
wretchedness of the woman^ and with some eagerness 
asked her why she was crying. ^^ I don't like to tell you, 
James," she said, *^ but if I must, I must ; and truth is, 
my children have not touched a morsel of anything this 
blessed day. As for me, never mind me ; I must leave 
you to guess how it has fared vdth me. But not one 
morsel of food could I beg or buy for those children that 
lie on that bed before you ; and I am sure, James, it is 
better for us all we should die, and to my soul I wish we 
were dead." *^ Dead 1 " said James, starting up as if a flash 
of lightning had darted upon him ; *^ dead, Sally I You, 
and Mary, and the two young ones dead ? Lookye my 
lass, you see what I am now, — like a brute. I have 
wasted your substance, — the curse of God is upon me — 
I am drawing near to the pit of destruction, — but there's 
an end ; I feel there's an end. Give me that glass, wife." 
She gave it him with astonishment and fear. He turned 
it topsy-turvy ; and, striking the table with great violence, 
and flinging himself on his knees, made a most solemn 
and affecting vow to God of repentance €md sobriety. 
From that moment to the day of his death he drank no 
fermented liquor, but confined himself entirely to tea and 
water. I never saw so sudden and astonishing a change. 
His looks became healthy, his cottage neat, his children 
were clad, his wife was happy; and twenty times the 
poor man and his wife, with tears in their eyes, have 
told me the story, and blessed the evening of the 
14th of March, the day of James's restoration, and have 
shown me the glass he held in his hand when he made 
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the vow of sobriety. It is all nonsense about not being 
able to work without ale^ and gin, and cider, and fer- 
mented liquors. Do lions and cart-horses drink ale? It 
IS mere habit. If you have good nourishing food, you 
can do very well without ale. Nobody works harder 
than the Yorkshire people, and for years together there 
are many Yorkshire labourers who never taste ale. I 
have no objection, you will observe, to a moderate use of 
ale, or any other liquor you can afford to purchase. 
My objection is, that you cannot afford it ; that every 
penny you spend at the ale-house comes out of the 
stomachs of the poor children, and strips off the clothes 
of the wife. 

My dear little Nanny, don't believe a word he says. 
He merely means to ruin and deceive you. You have a 
plain answer to give : — *^ When I am axed in the church, 
and the parson has read the service, and all about it is 
written down in the book, then I will listen to your 
nonsense, and not before." Am not I a Justice of the 
Peace, and have not I had a hundred foolish girls brought 
before me, who have all come with the same story? 
— ^^ Please, your Worship, he is a false man; he promised 
me marriage over and over again." I confess I have 
often wished for the power of hanging these rural lovers. 
But what use is my wishing ? All that can be done with 
the villain is to make him pay half-a-crown a week, and 
you are handed over to the poor-house, and to infiGuny. 
Will no example teach you? Look to Mary Willet, — 
three years ago the handsomest and best girl in the vil- 
lage, now a slattern in the poor-house I Look at Harriet 
Dobson, who trusted in the promises of James Harefield's 
son, and, after being abandoned by him, went away in 
despair with a party of soldiers ! How can you be such 
a fool as to surrender your character to the stupid 
flattery of a ploughboy ? If the evening is pleasant, and 
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birds sing, and flowers bloom, is that any reason why you 
are to forget God's Word, the happiness of your family, 
and your own charaoter? What is a wooma worth 
without character? A profligate carpenter, or a debauched 
watchmaker, may gain business from their skill; but 
how is a profligate woman to gain her bread ? Who will 
receive herf 

But this is enough of my parish advice. — [Memoi/r.'] 

PROFESSION OF THE LAW. 

The Law is decidedly the best profession for a young 
man, if he has anything in him. In the Church a man 
is thrown into life with his hands tied, and bid to swim ; 
he does well if, he keeps his head above water. But 
then in the law he must have a stout heart and an iron 
digestion, and must be regular as the town clock, or he 
may as well retire. Attorneys expect in a lawyer the 
constancy of the turtle-dove. — [Memoir.'] 

CHURCH PREFERMENT. 

To give to every clergyman who has gone through the 
expense of an English University, and who is married 
and settled in the country, the income which they ought 
in decency and in justice to receive, would require, not 
|only the confiscation of all the cathedral and episcopal 
property, but some millions of money in addition. A 
church provided for as ours now is, can obtain a well- 
educated and respectable clergy only by those hopes 
which are excited by the unequal division and lottery of 
preferment This is the real cause which has brought 
capital and respectability into the English Church, and 
peopled it with the well-educated sons of gentlemen, — 
an object of the greatest importance in a rich country 
like England. Nothing would so rapidly and certainly 
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ensure the degradation of the Church of England^ as the 
equal division of all its rey^iueB among all its members. 

ADVICB TO A LADT. 

Ebbp as much as possible in the grand and common 
road of life ; patent educations or habits seldom succeed. 
Depend upon it, men set more value on the cultivated 
minds than on the accomplishments of women, which 
they are rarely able to appreciate. It is a common error, 
but it is an error, that literature unfits women for the 
everyday business of life. It is not so with men : you 
see those of the most cultivated minds constantiy devot- 
ing their time and attention to the most homely objects. 
Literature gives women a real and proper weight in 
society, but then they must use it with discretion; if 
the stocking is blue, the petticoat must be long, as my 
friend Jeffirey says ; the want of this has furnished food 
for ridicule in all ages. 

Never give way to melancholy ; resist it steadily, for 
the habit will encroach. I once gave a lady two-and- 
twenty redpes against melancholy t one was a bright 
fire ; another, to remember all the pleasant things said 
to and of her ; another, to keep a box of sugar-plums on 
the chimneypiece, and a kettle simmering on the hob. 

— [Memair.'] 

THE SCABS OF LIFE. 

EvEBT one must go to his grave with his heart scarred 
like a soldier's body, — sometimes a parent, sometimes a 
child, a friend, a hiisband, or a wife. Thus the bands 
of this life are gradually loosened, and death at last is 
more welcome than the comfortless solitude of the 
world. — [^Memoir.'] 
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FAREWELL. 

All adieus are melancholy; and principally, I believe, 
because they put us in mind of the last of all adieus, 
when the apothecary, and the heir apparent, and the 
nurse who weeps for pay, surround the bed : when the 
curate, engaged to dine three miles off, mumbles hasty 
prayers ; when the dim eye closes for ever in the midst 
of empty pill-boxes, gallipots, phials, and jugs of barley- 
water. At that time, — a very distant one, I hope, my 
dear Madam, — may the memory of good deeds support 
you ! — \_MemoirJ] 

JOUENEY OP LIFE. 

We talk of human life as a journey, but how variously 
is that journey performed I There are some who come 
forth girt, and shod, and mantled, to walk on velvet lawns 
and smooth terraces, where every gale is arrested, and 
every beam is tempered. There are others who walk on 
the Alpine paths of life, against driving misery, and 
through stormy sorrows, over sharp afflictions; walk with 
bare feet, and naked breast, jaded, mangled, and chilled. 
— [Memoir.'] 

MELANCHOLY IN WOMEN. 

God has made us with strong passions and little 
wisdom. To inspire the notion that infallible vengeance 
will be the consequence of every little deviation from 
our duty is to encourage melancholy and despair. 
Women have often ill health and irritable nerves ; they 
want moreover that strong coercion over the fancy which 
judgment exercises in the minds of men; hence they 
are apt to cloud their minds with secret fears and super- 
stitious presentiments. Check, my dear Madam, as you 
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value their future comfort^ every appearance of this in 
your daughters ; dispel that prophetic gloom which dives 
into futurity, to extract sorrow from days and years to 
comCy and which considers its own unhappy visions as 
the decrees of Providence. We know nothing of to- 
morrow ; our business is to be good and happy to-day. — 
IMemovr.'] 

EXFENDITUEE OF LIFE. 

Ijvb always in the best company when you read. 
No one in youth thinks on the value of time. Do you 
ever reflect how you pass your life? If you live to 
seventy-twOy which I hope you may, your life is spent 
in the following manner : — An hour a day is three years ; 
this makes twenty-seven years sleeping, — nine years 
dressiog, — nine years at table,— six years playing with 
children, — nine years walking, drawing, and visiting, — 
six years shopping, — and three years quarrelling.— 
l^MeTnovr.'] 

A ONE-BOOK MAK. 

SoxB men have only one book in them ; others, a 
library. — [MemovrJ] 

SHAEXS OF THE HAND. 

Thsbb is nothing more characteristic than shakes of 
the hand. I have classified them. There is the high 
official, — the body erect, and a rapid, short shake, near 
t^e chin. There is the mortmain, — the flat hand in- 
troduced into your palm, and hardly conscious of its 
contiguity. The digital, — one finger held out^ much 
used by the high clergy. There is the shaJcua rusticua, 
where your band is seized in an iron grasp, betokening 
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rude health, -^arm heart, and distance ifrom the Metro- 
polis ; but producing a strong sense of relief on your 
part when you find your hand released and your fingers 
unbroken. The next to this is the retentive ahaJce, — 
one which, beginning with vigour, pauses as it were to 
take breath, but without relinquishing its prey, and 
before you are aware begins again, till you feel anzioua 
as to the result, and have no shake left in you. There 
are other varieties, but this is enough for one lesson. — 
[_Memovr,'\ 

MISS FOX. 

Miss Fox was mentioned, who was at that time at 
Bowood : ** Oh, she is perfection ; she always gives me 
the idea of an aged angel." 

A UTILITABIAir. 

He is of the Utilitarian school. That man is so hard 
you might drive a broad-wheeled waggon over him, and 
it would produce no impression; if you were to bore holes 
in him with a gimlet, I am convinced sawdust would 
come out of him. That school treat mankind as if they 
were mere machines; the feelings or aflfections never 
enter into their calculations. If everything is to be 
sacrificed to utility, why do you bury your grandmother 
at all ? why don't you cut her into small pieces at once, 
and make portable soup of her? — \Memovr.'] 

CAEBLESSNESS. 

I ALWATS say to young people. Beware of catelessness^ 
no fortune will stand it long ; you are on the high road 
to ruin, the moment you think yourself rich enough to be 

careless. — IMemovr.J 
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VALUE OP BEAIJTY. 

Never teach false morality. How exquisitely absurd 
to tell girls that beauty is of no value, dress of no use ! 
Beauty is of value; her whole prospects and happiness in 
life may oilen depend upon a new gown or a becoming 
bonnety and if she has five grains of common sense she 
will find this out The great thing is to teach her their 
just value^ and that there must be something better under 
the bonnet than a pretty face for real happiness* But 
never sacrifice truth. — [M&movrJ] 

VALUE OP GOOD MANKEBS. 

Mankibs are oilen too much neglected; they are most 
important to men, no less than to women. I believe the 
English are the most disagreeable people under the sun; 
not 80 much because Mr. John Bull HifldiLiT ig to talk, as 
that the respected individual has nothing to say, and 
because he totaUy n^lects manners. Look at a French 
carter; he takes ofi* his hat to a neighbour carter, and in* 
quires after ** la sant^ de madame,'' with a bow that would 
not have disgraced Sir Charles Orandison; and I have 
often seen a French soubrette with a far better manner 
than an English duchess. The true point at which a sen* 
sible girl should aim in manners is to be well-behaved 
without being insipid. It is far better nevertheless to 
fail in the latter than in the former point ; but life is too 
short to get over a bad manner; besides, manners are the 
shadows of virtue. — [MemovrJ] 

FALLACIES OP BOdSTT. 

It is astonishing the influence foolish apothegms 
have upon the mass of mankind, though they are not 
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unfrequently fellacies. Here are a few I amused my- 
self with writing, long before Bentham's book on Falla- 
cies. 

Fallacy I. — Because I have gone through ftytngson shall go through 

it also. 

A MAN gets well pummelled at a public school; is 
subject to every misery and every indignity which seven- 
teen years of age can inflict upon nine and ten ; has his 
eye nearly knocked out, and his clothes stolen and cut to 
pieces ; and twenty years afterwards, when he is a chry- 
salis, and has forgotten the miseries of his grub state, is 
determined to act a manly part in life, and says, "I passed 
through all that myself, and I am determined my son shall 
pass through it a^ I have done : " and away goes his bleat- 
ing progeny to the tyranny and servitude of the long 
chamber or the large dormitory. It would surely be much 
more rational to say, *^ Because I have passed through it, 
I am determined my son shall not pass through it; 
because I was kicked for nothing, and cuffed for nothing, 
and fagged for everything, I will spare all these miseries 
to my child.*' It is not for any good which may be 
derived from this rough usage; that has not been weighed 
and considered; few persons are capable of weighing its 
effects into character ; but there is a sort of compensatory 
and consolatory notion, that the present generation 
(whether useful or not, no matter) are not to come off 
scot-free, but are to have their share of ill-usage ; as if 
the black eye and bloody nose which Master John Jack- 
son received in 1800, are less black and bloody by the 
application of similar violence to similar parts of Master 
Thomas Jackson, the son, in 1830. This is not only sad 
nonsense, but cruel nonsense. . The only use to be derived 
from the recollection of what we have suffered in youths 
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is a fixed determinatioxi to screen those we educate from 
every evil and inconvenience^ from subjection to which 
there are not cogent reasons for submitting. Can any- 
thing be more stupid and preposterous than this con- 
cealed revenge upon the rising generation^ and latent envy 
lest they should avail themselves of the improvements 
time has made^ and pass a happier youth than their 
fSEtthers have done? 

FaUacy 11.^1 hanesaid Iw%adoU,(md Iw^doU: IwiUsHck 

to my ward. 

This fallacy proceeds from confounding resolutions 
with promises. If you have promised to give a man a 
guinea for a reward, or to sell him a horse or a field, 
you must do it; you are dishonest if you do not. But 
if you have made a resolution to eat no meat for a year, 
and everybody about you sees that you are doing mis- 
chief to your constitution, is it any answer to say, you 
have said so, and you will stick to your word? With 
whom have you made the contract but with yourself? 
and if you and yourself, the two contracting parties, 
agree to break the contract, where is the evil, or who is 
injured? 

FaOacy III.-^'^ Iofy'ecttohalfme(um'e8,-^Ui$ neither one thmg 

nor the other J^ 

But why shcndd it be either one thing or the other ? 
why not something between both? Why are half- 
measurec necessarily or probably unwise measures ? I 
am embarrassed in my circumstances ;-— one of my plans 
is, to persevere boldly in the same line of expense, and 
to trust to the chapter of accidents for some increase 
of fortune; — the other is, to retire entirely fit>m the 
world, and to hide myself in a cottage; — but I end with 

Y 
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doing neither^ and take a middle oourse of diminifihed 
expenditure. I do ndther one thing nor the other, but 
possibly act wiser than if I had done either. I am highly 
oflfended by the condujot of an acquaintance ; I neither 
overlook it entirely nor do I proceed to oall him out; I 
do neither, but show him, by a serious change of manner, 
that I consider myself to have been ill-treated. I effect 
my object by half-measures. I cannot agree entirely 
with the Opposition or the Ministry ; it may very easily 
happen that my half-measures are wiser than the extremes 
to which they are opposed. But it is a sort of metaphor 
which debauches the imd^standing of fooUsh people ; 
and when half-measures are mentioned, they have nauch 
the same feeling as if they were cheated — as if they had 
bargained for a whole bushel and received but half. To 
act in extremes is sometimes wisdom ; to avoid them ia 
sometimes wisdom ; every meeisure must be judged of by 
its own particular circumstances. — [ifemoir.] 

■ 

MATEIMONY. 

Did you ever hear my definition of marriage ? It is, 
that it resembles a pair of shears, so joined that they 
cannot be separated ; often moving in opposite directions, 
yet always punishing any one who comes between them. 
— [Memovr.'] 

TP:0MAS BABINGTON MAiDAULAT. 

I always jwrophesied his greatness from tiie first 
moment I saw him, then a very young and unknown 
man, on the Northern Circuit. There are no limits 
to his knowledge, on small subjects as well as great; 
he is like a book In breeches • • . Yes, I agree, he 
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is oertauUy more agreeable since bis return from India. 
His enemies migbt perhaps bave said before (though I 
never did so) that he talkidd rather too mueh ; bu(^ now 
he has ocoaaonal flashes of silence, that make his con- 
versation perfectly delightful But what is far better 
and more important than all this is, I believe Macaulay 
to be incorruptible. You migbt lay ribbons, stars, 
garters, wealth, titles, before him in vain. He has an 
honest, genuine love of his country, and the world could 
not bribe him to neglect her interests. — [Memovr.'] 

CLASSES OP MANKIND. 

I HAVS divided mankind into classes. There is the 
Noodle, — very numerous, but well known. The Afflic- 
tion-woman, — a valuable member of society, generally 
an ancient spinster, or distant relation of the family, in 
small circumstances: the moment she hears of any 
accident or distress in the famUy, she sets off, packs up 
her little bag, and is immediately established there, to 
comfort, flatter, fetch, and carry. The Up-takers, — a 
class of people who only see through their fingers' ends, 
and go through a room taking up and touching every- 
thing, however visible and however tender. The 
Clearers, — ^who begin at the dish before them, and go on 
picking or tasting till it is cleared, however large the 
company, small the supply, and rare the contents. The 
Sleep-^^dkers, — those who never deviate from the beaten 
track, who think as their fathers have thought since the 
Flood, who start from a new idea as they would from 
guilt The Lemon-squeezers of society, — people who 
act on you as a wet-blanket, who see a clood in the sun- 
shine, the nails of the coffin in the ribbons of the bride, 
predictors of evil, extinguishers of hope; who, where 
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there are two sides, see only the worst, — people whose 
very look curdles the milk, and sets your teeth on edge. 
The Let-well-aloners, — cousins-german to the Noodle, 
yet a variety ; people who have begun to think and to 
act, but are timid, and afraid to try their wings, and 
tremble at the sound of their own footsteps as they 
advance, and think it safer to stand still. Then the 
Washerwomen, — very numerous, who exclaim, ** Well 1 
as sure as ever I put on my best bonnet, it is certain to 
rain," &c. There are many more, but I forget them. 

Oh yes ! there is another class, as you say ; people who 
are always treading on your gouty foot, or talking in your 
deaf ear, or asking you to give them something with your 
lame hand, stirring up your weak point, rubbing your 
sore, &c — [Memoir,'] 

TASTE FOE MUSIC. 

All musical people seem to me happy; it is the most 
engrossing pursuit; almost the only innocent and un- 
punished passion. 

SHADOWS OP GRIEF. 

Why destroy present happiness by a distant misery, 
which may never come at all, or you may never live to 
see it? for every substantial grief has twenty shadows, 
and most of them shadows of your own making. 



WIT. 

A MAN of small understanding is merry where he can, 
not where he should. Lightning must, I think, be the 
wit of heaven. 
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6BEAT PATRIOTS. 



No man, I fear, can effect great benefits for his 
country without some sacrifice of the minor virtues. 
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The reigning bore at one time in Edinburgh was 



his fistvourite subject, the North Pole. It mattered not 
how £Eur south you began, you found yourself transported 
to the north pole before you could take breath ; no one 
escaped him. Sydney Smith declared he should invent 
a slip-button. Jeffrey fled from him as from the 
plague, when possible ; but one day his arch-tormentor 
met him in a narrow lane, and began instantly on the 
north pole. Jeffrey in despair, and out of all patience, 
darted past him exclaiming **!) — the north pole I" 
Sydney Smith met him shortly after, boiling with indig- 
nation at Jefifre/s contempt of the north pole. ** Oh, 
my dear fellow," said he, ^^ never mind; no one minds 
what Jeffirey says, you know ; he is a privileged person ; 
he respects nothing, absolutely nothing. Why, you will 
scarcely believe it, but it is not more than a week ago 
that I heard him speak disrespectfully of the equator I " 

Some one asked if the Bishop of was going to 

marry. "Perhi^ he may,** said Sydney Smith; "yet 
how can a bishop many? How can he flirt? The 
most he can say is, ' I will see you in the vestry after 
service.*" 

Ob, don't read those twelve volumes till thq^ are made 
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into a consomrrd of two. Lord Dudley did still better, 
he waited till they blew over. 

Talkir^ of tithes : "It is an atrocious way of paying 
the clergy* The custom of tithe in kind will seem in- 
credible to our posterity; no one will believe in the 
ramiferous priest officiating in the cornfield." 

Our friend makes all the country smell like 

Piccadilly. 

Sydney Smith observed how many of the most eminent 
men of the world had been diminutive in person ; and 
after naming several among the ancients, he added, 
"Why, look there, at Jefirey; and ttere is my little 

friend ^ who has not body enough to cover his 

mind decently with ; his intellect is improperly exposed.* 

l)on't mind the caprices of fashionable wotiien ; they 
are as gross as poodles fed oh milk and muffins. 

Simplicity is a gre^t object in a great book; it is not 
wanted in a short one. 

The great charm of Sheridan's speaking was his mul- 
tifariousness of style. 

Fox wrote drop by drop. 

Wheti I took my Yorkshire servants into Somerset- 
shire, I found that they thought making a drink out of 
apples was a tempting of Providence^ whd had intended 
barley to be the only natural material of intoxication* 

We naturally lose illusions as we get older, like teeth, 
but there is no Cartwright to fit a new set into gut 
understandings. I have, alas, only one illusion left, and 
that is the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
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Speaking of the long debates in the House : ^ Why 
will not people remember the flood ? If they had lived 
before it^ with the patriarchsi they might have talked any 
stuff they pleased; bnt do let them remember how little 
time they have under this new order of things*^ 

Ooing one morning to join a breakfiafit part^ at the 
Clarendon^ Sydney Smithy on entering the room, unex- 
pectedly found his friend Jefi&ey prostrate on his back, 
and Mr. Henning, the sculptor, in the act of covering his 
face with plaster of Paris, in order to take his cast. On 
seeing his friend in this woeful condition, as he stood by 
him Sydney burst forth in the words of Mark Antony, 
" Oh, mighty Jeffrey 1 dost thou lie so low ? Are all thy 
conquests, glories, triumphs, spoils, shrunk to this little 
measure ? " when he was abruptly silenced, in fall career, 
by the voice of old Henning, exclaiming, " Stop, stop, 
Mr. Smith 1 for Heaven's sake stop 1 If Lord Jeffrey 
laughs, my cast Is spoilt" 

The charm of London is that you are never glad or 
sorry for ten minutes together ; in the country you are 
the one and the other for weeks. 

There is a New Zealand attorney just arrived in 
London, with 6s. ScL tattooed all over his face. 

Yes, he has spent all his life in letting down empty 
buckets into empty wells ; and he is frittering away his 
age in trying to draw them up again. 

If you masthead a sailor for not doing his duty, why 
should you not weathercock a parishioner for refasing to 
pay tithes? 
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"How is ?" ^^ He is not very well.'* "Why, what 

IS the matter ? " " Oh, don't you know he has produced 
a couplet? When our friend is delivered of a couplet, 
with infinite labour and pain, he takes to his bed, has 
straw laid down, the knocker tied up, expects his friends 
to call and make inquiries, and the answer at the door 
invariably is, * Mr. ■ and his little couplet are as well 
as can be expected.' When he produces an Alexandrine 
he keeps his bed a day longer." 

You will find a Scotchman always says what is under- 
most. I, on the contrary, say everything that comes up- 
permost, and have all sorts of bad jokes put upon me in 
consequence. An American published a book, and de- 
clared I had told him there were more mad Quakers in 
lunatic asylums than any other sect ; — quite an inven- 
tion on his part. Another time Prince P— — M 

published my conversations ; so when I next met him, I 
inquired whether this was to be a printed or manuscript 
one, as I should talk accordingly. He did his best to 
blush. 

Never neglect your fireplaces: I have paid great atten- 
tion to mine, and could burn you all out in a moment 
Much of the cheerfulness of life depends upon it Who 
could be miserable with that fire ? What makes a fire 
so pleasant is, I think, that it is a live thing in a dead 
room. 

Such is the horror the French have of our cuiame that 
at the dinner given in honour of Gxdzot at the Athenseum; 
they say his cook was heard to exclaim^ ** Ah, mon pauvre 
msdtre I je ne le reverrai plus." 
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I believe the parallelogram between Oxford Street, 
Piccadilly, R^ent Street, and Hyde Park, encloses more 
intelligence and hmnan ability, to say nothing of wealth 
and beauty, than the world has ever collected in such a 
space before. 

When I praised the author of the New Poor Law the 
other day, three gentlemen at the table took it to them- 
selves, and blushed up to the eyes. 

Yes I you find people ready enough to do the Sama- 
ritan, without the oil and twopence. 

It is a great proof of shyness to crmnble bread at din- 
ner. '^Oh, I see you are afraid of me** (turning to a 
young lady who sat by him), **you crumble your bread. 
I do it when I sit by the Bishop of London, and with 
both hands when I sit by the Archbishop.** 

Addressing Bogers : ^^ My dear JR., if we were both in 
America, we should be tarred and feathered ; and lovely 
as we are by nature, I should be an ostrich and you an 
emu.** 

I once sawa dressed statue of Venus in a serious house 
— the Venus Millinaria. 

You flavour everything ; you are the vanille of society. 

I fully intended going to America; but my parishioners 
held a meeting, and came to a resolution that they could 
not trust me with the canvas-back ducks: and I felt they 
were rights so gave up the project. 
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My living in Yorkshire was so &r out of the way that 
it was aotually twelve miles from a lemon. 

Of course^ if ever I do go to a fancy ball at all^ I should 
go as a Dissenter. 

I think it was Luttrell who used to say *^ 's 

face always reminded him of boiled mutton and near 
relations." 

Don't you know, as the French say, there are three 
sexesr— men, women, and clergymen? 

One of my great objections to the country is, that you 
get yout letter^ but once a day; here they oome every 
five mintites. 

On some one offering him oat-cake, ** No, I c&tit eat 
oat-cake, it is too rich for me." 

Harrowgate is the most heaven-forgotten country 
under the smu When I saw it there were only nine 
mangy fir trees there ; and even they all leaned away 
from it. 

Dining at Mr. Grrenville's, Sydney Smith as u^nial 
arrived before the rest of the party. Some ladies were 
shortly after announced; as Mr. Grenville, with his 
graceful dignity and cheerfulness, went forward to re- 
ceive them, Sydney Smith, looking after him, exclaimed 
to Mr. Panizzi, ^^ There, that is the man from whom 
we all ought to learn how to grow old 1 " 

The conversation at table turned on a subject lately 
treated of in Sir Charles Lyell's book, the phenomena 
which the earth might present to the geologists of 
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flotue futare period ; '' Let us imagine/ said Sydney 
Smith, " an excavation on the site of St Paul's. Fancy 
a leotore, by the Owen of some futare age, on the 
thigh-bone of a Minor Canon, or the tooth of a Dean, — 
the form, qualities, the knowledge, tastes, propensities, 
he would discover from them.** 

Some one spoke of the state of financial embarrassment 
of the London University. "Yes, it is so great, that I 
tmderstand they have already seized on the air-pump, 
the exhausted receiver, and galvanic batteries ; and that 
bailifis have been seen chasing the Professor of Modem 
History round the quadrangle." 

Conversing in the evening, with a small circle, round 
Miss Berry's tea-table, Sydney Smith observed the 
entrance of a no less remarkable person, both for talents 
and years, dressed in a beautiful crimson velvet gown. 
He started up to meet his fine old friend, exclaiming, 
<< exactly the colour of my preaching cushion I" and 
leading her forward to the light, he pretended to be lost 
in admiration, saying, *^I really can hardly keep my 
hands ofi* you ; I shall be preaching on you, I fear," &c., 
and played with the subject to the infinite amusement 
of his old friend and the little circle assembled round 
her. 

Play&ir was certainly the most delightftd philomath 
I ever knew. 

Have you heard of If iebuhr's discoveries ? All Roman 
history reversed; Tarquin turning otit an excellent 
family man, and Lucretia a very doubtful character, 
whom Lady Davy would not have visited. 
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The ladies having left the room, at a dinner at Sir 
Q-. Philip's, the conversation turned on the black popu- 
lation of America. Sydney Smith turning to an eminent 
American jurist, who was here some years ago, said^ 

" Pray, Mr. ^ do tell us why you can't live on better 

terms with your black population." "Why to tell you 
the truth, Mr. Smith, they smell so abominably that we 
can't bear them near us." ** Possibly not," said Sydney 
Smith, ** but men must not be led by the no8e in that 
way: if you don't like asking them to dinner, it is 
surely no reason why you should not make citizens of 
them. 

* Et si non alium lat^ jactaret odorem, 
Civis erat'" * 

Some one complaining of the interminable length of 
the speeches in Parliament, he said, " Don't talk to me 
of not being able to cough a speaker down: try the 
whooping^ough." 

Mr. Monckton Milnes was talking to Alderman , 



when the latter turned away: "You were speaking," 
said Sydney, "to the Lord Mayor elect. I myself felt 
in his presence like the Eoman whom Pyrrhus tried to 
frighten with an elephant, and remained calm." 

When so showy a woman as Mrs. appears at a 

place, though there is no garrison within twelve mile% 
the horizon is immediately clouded with majors. 

To take Macaulay out of literature and society, and 
put him in the House of Commons, is like taking the 
chief physician out of London during a pestilence. 

* Viigil, Geoigics, ii 132. Laurw in the originaL 
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% Praifle is the best diet for us, after alL 

^ Onb day Mr. Sogers took Mr. Moore and Sydney 

Smith home in his carriage, from a breakfast; and 
^ insisted on showing them, by the way, Dryden's house, 

f in some obscure street It was very wet; the house 

looked very much like other old houses ; and having thin 
shoes on, they both strongly remonstrated ; but in vain. 
Bogers got out himself, and stood expecting them to do 
likewise ; but Sydney Smith, laughing and leaning out of 
the carriage, exclaimed, '^ Oh I you see why Bogers don't 
mind getting out, he has got goloshes on ; — ^but, my dear 
Bogers, lend us each a golosh, and we will then each 
stand on one leg, and admire as long as you please.'' 

When Prescott comes to England, a Caspian Sea of 
soup awaits him. 

An American said to Sydney Smith, ^ You are so funny, 
Mr. Smith ! do you know you remind me of our great 
joker, Dr. Chamberlaque." " I am much honoured," 
he replied, ^^but I was not aware you had such a 
functionary in the United States." 

At Mr. Bomilly's there arose a discussion on the 
Inferno of Dante, and the tortures he had invented. 
" He may be a great poet," said Sydney Smith, ** but as 
to inventing tortures, I consider him a mere bungler, 
— no imagination, no knowledge of the human heart 
If I had taken it in hand, I would show you what torture 
really was. For instance (turning to his old friend 
Mrs. Marcet), you should be doomed to listen, for a 
thousand years, to conversations between Caroline and 
Emily, where Caroline should always give wrong explana- 
tions in chemistry^ and Emily in the end be. unable to 
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distinguish an acid from ^n alkali. You, Mo^saui^y^ let 
me consider? — oh, you should be dumb. False dates 
and facts of the reign of Queen Anne should foit e^er be 
shouted in your ears; all liberal andhonest opinions sfaoaid 
be ridiculed in yoinr presence ; and you should not be 
able to say a single word during that period in tjieir 
defence." ^^ And what would you cond^nn me to, Mr. 
Sydney ? ^ said a young mother. ^^ Why, you sbioiild for 
ever see those thrpe sweet little ^rls of yours on the 
point of falling downstairs, and never be able to save 
them. There, what tortures are th^e in Dante equal to 
these ?^ 

Daniel Webster struck me much like a steam-engine 

in trousers. 

When I began to thump the cushion of my pulpit, on 
first coming to Fostop, as is my wont when I preach, 
the accumulated dust of a himdred and fifty years made 
such a cloud, that for some minutes I lost sight of my 
congregation. 

Nothing amuses me more than to observe the utter 
want of perception of a joke in some xninds. Mrs. 
Jackson called the other day, and spoke of the oppressive 
beat of last week. " Heat, Ma'am 1 " J said ; " it was 
so dreadful here, that I found there was pLOtJuog left 
for it but to take ofif my flesh and sit in my bones." 
"Take off your flesh and sit in your boftes, Sir? 
Oh, Mr. Smith 1 how could you do that?" she ex- 
claimed with the utmost gravity. ** Nothing Tuote 
eosjy Ma'am: come and see next time." But she 
ordered her carriage, and evideutly thought it a very 
unorthodox proceeding. 
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Mis8 — > too» the othar day, walking round the 
gronndfi at Combe Florey, exclaimed, ^^ Ob, why do you 
chain up that fine Newfoundland dog, Mr. Smith?'' 
*^ Beoaufle it has a passion for breakfasting on parish boys.** 
** Parish boys 1 " she exclaimed, *^ does he really eat boys, 
Mr. Smith ?** " Yes, he devours them, buttotis and all." 
Her £Etce of horror made me die of laughing. 

I like pictures, without knowing anything about them ; 
but I hate coxcombry in the fine arts, as well as in any- 
thing else. I got into dreadful disgrace with Sir Q, Beau- 
mont once, who standing before a picture at Bowood, 
exclaimed, turning to me, ^^ Immense breadth of light 
and shade P I innocently said, '^Yes; about an inch 
and a half.** He gave me a look that ought to have 
killed me* 

At a large dinner party some one else announced 
the death of Mr. Dugald Stewart; one whose name 
ever brings with it feelings of respect for his talents and 
high character. The news was received with so much 
levity by a lady of rank, who sat by Sydney 3mith, that 
he turned round and said, ** Madam, when we are told 
of the death of so great a man as Mr. Dugald Stewart^ 
it is usual, in civilised society, to look grave for at least 
the space of five seconds.** 

They do nothing in Ireland as they would elsewhere. 
When the Dublin mail was stopped and robbed, a sweet 
female voice was heard behind the hedge, exclaiming^ 
^Shoot the gintleman, then, Patrick dear!** 

We were all assembled to look at a turtle that had been 
sei^t to the house of a friend^ when a child of the party 
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stooped down and began eagerly stroking the shell of the 

turtle. ** Why are you doing that, B ? " said Sydney 

Smith. '' Oh, to please the turtle." " Why, cMld, you 
might as well stroke the dome of St. Paul's, to please the 
Dean and Chapter." 

Some one naming as not very orthodox, ** Oh," 

said Sydney Smith, ^^ accuse a man of being a Sodnian, 
and it is all over with him ; for the country gentlemen 
all think it has somethmg to do with poaching.'* 

I hate bare walls ; so I cover mine, you see with pic- 
tures. I took the advice once of two Eoyal Academicians, 
but brought their consultation to an abrupt determination 
by saying, Crentlemen, I forgot to mention that my high- 
est price is five-and-thirty shillings. The public, it must 
be owned, treat my collection with great contempt; and 
even Hibbert, who has been brought up in the midst of 
fine pictures, and might know better, never will admire 
them. But look at that sea-piece, now; what would you 
desire more ? It is true, the moon in the comer was 
rather dingy when I first bought it ; so I had a new 
moon put in for half-a-crown, and now I consider it 
perfect. 

Some one mentioned that a young Scotchman, who had 
been lately in the neighbourhood, was about to marry an 
Irish widow, double his age and of considerable dimen- 
sions. " Going to marry her I " he exclaimed, bursting 
out laughing^; "going to marry her I impossible! you 
mean, a part of her ; he could not marry her all himsel£ 
It would be a case, not of bigamy, but trigamy; the 
neighbourhood or the magistrates should interfere. There 
is enough of h6r to furnish wives for a whole parish. One 
man many her! — it is monstrous* You might people 
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a colony with her; or give an assembly with her; or per- 
haps ta^e your morning walks romid her, always pro- 
vided there were frequent resting-places, and you are in 
rude health. I once was rash enough to try walking 
round her before breakfast, but only got half-way and 
gave it up exhausted. Or you might read the Biot Act 
and disperse her; in short, you might do anything with 
her but marry her. 

PABSONIC DEEB. 

Oppositb was a beautiful bank with a hanging wood of 
fine old beech and oak, on the summit of which presented 
themselves, to our astonished eyes, two donkeys, with 
deer's antlers fastened on their heads, which ever and 
anon they shook, much wondering at their homed 
honours ; whilst their attendant donkey-boy, in Sunday 
garb, stood grinning and blushing at their side. ^* There, 

Lady ! you said the only thing this place wanted to 

make it perfect was deer; what do you say now? I have, 
you see, ordered my gamekeeper to drive my deer into 
the most picturesque point of view. Excuse their long 
ears, a little peculiarity belonging to parsonic deer. 
Their voices, too, are singular ; but we do our best for 
you, and you are too true a Mend of the Church to men- 
tion our defects." 

REFLECTION. 

We are told, ^' Let not the sun go down on your wrath." 
This of course is best; bat, as it generally does, I would 
add. Never act or write till it has done so. This rule 
has saved me from many an act of folly. It is wonderful 
what a different view we take of the same event four- 
and-twenty hours afler it has happened. 

z 
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STYLE OP Sm JAMES MACKINTOSH, 

It struck me last night, as I was lying in bed, that 
Mackintosh, if he were to write on pepper, would thus 
describe it — 

'* Pepper may philosophically be described as a dusty 
and highly pulverized seed of an oriental fiiiit ; an article 
rather of condiment than diet, which, dispersed lightly 
over the surface of food with no other rule than the 
caprice of the consumer, communicates pleasure, rather 
than aflfords nutrition ; and, by adding a tropical flavour 
to the gross and succulent viands of the North, approxi- 
mates the different regions of the earth, explains the 
objects of commerce, and justifies the industry of man." 



MOCK SPEECH OF SIE JAMES MACKINTOSH. 

" Mackintosh's chief foible was indiscriminate praise. 
I amused myself the other day," said he, laughing, *^ in 
writing a termination of a speech for him ; would you 
like to hear it? I will read it to you : — 

"*It ia impossible to conclude these observations 
without expressing the obligations I am under to a person 
in a much more humble scene of life, — I mean. Sir, the 
hackney-coachman by whom I have been driven to this 
meeting. To pa,ss safely through the streets of a crowded 
metropolis must require, on the part of the driver, no 
common assemblage of qualities. He must have caution 
without timidity, activity without precipitation, and 
courage without rashness; he must have a clear 
perception of his object, and a dexterous use of his means. 
I can safely say of the individual in question, that, for 
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a moderate reword, he has displayed unwearied skill ; 
and to him I shall never forget that I owe unfractured 
integrity of limb, exemption from pain, and perhaps 
prolongation of existence. 

** * Nor can I pass over the encouraging cheerfulness 
with which I was received by the waiter, nor the useful 
blaze of light communicated by the link-bojns, as I de- 
scended from the carriage. It was with no common 
pleasure that I remarked in these men, not the mercenary 
bustle of venal service, but the genuine eflfusions of 
imtutored benevolence : not the rapacity of subordinate 
agency, but the alacrity of humble friendship. What 
may not be said of a country where all the little accidents 
of life bring forth the hidden qualities of the heart, — 
where her vehicles are driven, her streets illumined, and 
her bells answered, by men teeming with all the refine- 
ments of civilised life ? 

" * I cannot conclude. Sir, without thanking you for 
the very clear and distinct manner in which you have 
announced the proposition on which we are to vote. It 
is but common justice to add, that* public assemblies 
rarely witness articulation so perfect^ language so select, 
and a manner so eminently remarkable for everything 
that is kind, impartial, and just.'" 

The Dean of deserves to be preached to death by 

wild curates. 

The advice I sent to the Bishop of New Zealand^ 
when he had to receive the cannibal chiefs there, was to 
say to them, ^ I deeply regret^ Sirs, to have nothing on 
my own table suited to your tastes, but you will fiind 
plenty of cold curate and roasted clergyman on the 
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sideboard ; " and if, in spite of this prudent provision, 
his visitors should end their repast by eating him 
likewise, why I could only add, " I sincerely hoped he 
would disagree with them." In this last sentiment he 
must cordially have agreed with me; and, upon the 
whole, he must have considered it a useful hint, and 
would take it kindly. Don't you think so ? 



BECEIPT FOR A SALAD. 

To make this condiment, your poet begs 
The pounded yellow of two hard-boil'd eggs ; 
Two boil'd potatoes, pass'd through kitchen sieve. 
Smoothness and softness to the salad give. 
Let onion atoms lurk within the. bowl, 
And, half suspected, animate the whole. 
Of mordant mustard add a single spoon. 
Distrust the condiment that bites so soon ; 
But deem it not, thou man of herbs, a fault. 
To add a double (Quantity of salt ; 
Four times the spoon with oil from Lucca brown. 
And twice with vinegar procured from town ; 
And, lastly, o'er the flavour'd compound toss 
A magic soupfon of anchovy sauce. 
Oh, green and glorious 1 Oh, herbaceous treat ! 
Twould tempt the dying anchorite to eat : 
Back to the world he'd turn his fleeting soul. 
And plunge his fingers in the salad-bowl I 
Serenely full, the epicure would say. 
Fate cannot harm me, I have dined to-dav. 
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STATE OF PARTIES IK 1818. 

To John Allen, Esq. 

Jannaiy Ist, 1813 

My dear Allen, 

• • • • • 

As to politics^ everything is fast setting in for arbi- 
trary power. The court will grow bolder and bolder; 
a struggle will commence^ and if it ends as I wish, there 
will be Whigs again, or if not, a Whig will be an animal 
described in books of natural history, and Lord Orey's 
bones will be put together and shown, by the side of the 
monument, at the Liverpool Museum. But when these 
things come to pass, you will no longer be a Warden, 
but a brown and impalpable powder in the tombs of 
Dulwich. In the meantime, enough of liberty will 
remain to make our old-age tolerably comfortable ; and 
to your last gasp you will remain in the perennial and 
pleasing delusion that the Whigs are coming in, and 
will expire mistaking the officiating clergyman for a 
King's messenger. 

BESTOBATION OF THE BOUBBONS. 

March 10th, 1814. 

Dear Allen, 

I CANNOT at all enter into your feelings about the 
Bourbons, nor can I attend to so remote an evil as the 
encouragement to superstitious attachment to kings, 
when the proposed evil of a military ministry, or of 
thirty years more of war, is before my eyes. I want to 
get rid of this great disturber of human happiness, and 
I scarcely know any price too great to effect it If you 
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were sailing from Alicant to Aleppo in a storm, and, 
after the sailors had held up the image of a saint and 
prayed to it, the storm were to abate, you would be more 
sorry for the encouragement of superstition than rejoiced 
at the preservation of your life ; and so would every 
other man bom and bred in Edinburgh, 

My views of the matter would be much shorter and 
coarser ; I should be so glad to find myself alive, that I 
should not care a farthing if the storm had generated a 
thousand new, and revived as many old saints. How 
can any man stop in the midst of the stupendous joy of 
getting rid of Buonaparte, and prophesy a thousand 
little peddling evils that will result from restoring the 
Bourbons ? The most important of all objects is the 
independence of Europe : it has been twice very nearly 
destroyed by the French ; it is menaced from no other 
quarter ; the people must be identified with their sove- 
reign. There is no help for it ; it will teach them in 
ftiture to hang kings who set up for conquerors. I will 
not believe that the Bourbons have no party in France. 
My only knowledge of politics is from the York paper; 
yet nothing shall convince me that the people are not 
heartily tired of Buonaparte, and ardently wish for the 
cessation of the conscription ; that is, for the Bourbons. 



CHEERFULNESS IN EELIGION. 

I ENDEAVOUR in vain to give my parishioners more 
cheerful ideas of religion ; to teach them that God is not 
a jealous, childish, merciless tyrant; that he is best 
served by a regular tenour of good actions, — not by bad 
flinging, ill-composed prayers, and eternal apprehensions 
But the luxury of false religion is, to be unhappy ! 



NON-nrrERFENTION, 84a 

DISTANCE IN LONDON, 
A FEW yards in London dissolve or cement friendship. 

NON-INTBBVENTION. 

Fob God's sake, do not drag me into another war ! I 
am worn down, and worn out, with cnisading and 
defending Europe, and protecting mankind; I mvst 
think a little of myself. I am sorry for the Spaniards 
— I am sorry for the Greeks -pi deplore the fate of the 
Jews ; the people of the Sandwich Islands are groaning 
under the most detestable tyranny; Bagdad is op- 
pressed ; I do not like the present state of the Delta ; 
Thibet is not comfortable. Am I to fight for all these 
people? The world is bursting with sin and sorrow. 
Am I to be champion of the Decalogue, and to be 
eternally raising fleets and armies to make all men good 
and happy ? We have just done saving Europe, and I 
am afraid the consequence will be, that we shall cut 
each other's throats. No war, dear Lady Grey 1 — no 
eloquence ; but apathy, selfishness, common sense, arith- 
metic I I beseech you, secure Lord Grey's swords and 
pistols, as the housekeeper did Don Quixote's armour. 
If there is another war, life will not be worth having. 

" May the vengeance of Heaven " overtake all the 
Legitimates of Verona I but, in the present state of rent 
and taxes, they must be left to the vengeance of Heaven. 
I allow fighting in such a cause to be a luxury ; but the 
business of a prudent, sensible man, is to guard against 
luxury. 

There is no such thing as a *^ just war," or, at least, as 
a wise war. 
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IIATnn>EB*8 BIOQBAPHICAL TBEASUBT. Thirteenth Edition 
rcconatructed. thoroughly revinerl. and ingreat part rewritten ; with about 
1.000 additional Memoira and Noticea, by W. L. B.CATli. Fop.8vo. prioe Oa. 

LETTEB8 and LIFE of FBABCIS BACOB, incloding all hia Occa- 
aional Worka. Collected und edited, with a Commentary, by J. BPBDDnie, 
THn. ColL Cantab. 6 vol«. 8vo. price £3. Its, To be completed in One 
more Volume. 



Criticism^ Phibsaphy^ Polity, &c. 

A 8Y8TBKATIC VIEW of the SCIENCE of JUBISFBUDEBOB. 
By SuSLDox Amos, BI.A. Profcuor of Jurisprudence, Univeraity Cc^ege,. 
London. 8vo. prioe lit. 
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TlLft IirSTITUTSS ef JUSTINIAN; with English Introdnetioii, T 

lAtion, and Notes. By T. C. Sutdass, MJL BMnifter, kte FdUow of Oriel 

CoILOxon. New Edition. 8to. 16«. w mm , .^ 

SOCBATSS and the SOCEATIC SCHOOLS. Transk^d from the 
German of Dr. E. Zellbb. with the Autbcv's approfal, hj tha Ber. Oiwai<i> 
J. BfiCHBL, B.CX. and MJL Crown Sva 8f . 6dL 

The STOICS, EPICUBEANS, and SCEPTICS. Translated from the 
German of Dr. E. Zellbb, with the Auth(^a approval, by Oswald J. 
Bbichel, B.C.L. and MJL Crown 8vo. price 14«. 

Tha ETHICS of AEISTOTLE, illustrated with Essays and Kotea. 
B7 Sir A. Gbabt, Bart. MA. LLJX Third Edition, ww^trnd and partly 
re-written. [/» the prest. 

The NICOHACHEAN ETHICS of AEISTOTLE newlj translated into 
English. By R. Williams, BJl, Fellow and late Lecturer at Merton College . 
and sometime Student of Chriit Church, Oxford. 8vo. 12*. 

ELEMENTS of LOGIC. By K. Whatblt, D.D. late Aichbiahof) of 
Dublin. New Edition. 8vo. 10«. 6d. crown 8vo. 4t. 9d. 

ELeaents ef Bhetoric. By the same Author. New Edition* 9?o. 

lOs. ad. crown 8to. 48, 6d, 

English Synonymes. By E. Jaitb Whatblt. Edited by Archbiahi^ 
Whatblt. 6th Edition. ¥cp.3«. 

BACON'S ESSATS with ANNOTATIONS. By R. Whatslt, DJ). 

late Archbishop of Dublin. Sixth Edition. 8vo.l0«. M. 

LOBB BACON'S WOBES, collected and edited by J. Spbddxno^ MLA. 
B. L. Ellis, MA. and D. D. Hbath. New and Cheaper Editicm. 7 toIs. 
8to. price M3, 13«. 6d, 

The SUBJECTION of WOMEN. By Johk Stiukt Binx. K«w 

Edition. PostSvo. 6«. 

On BEPBESENTATIYE GOYEBNMENT. By JoHM Stuabz I^tt.t., 
Third Edition, Svo. 9s. Crown 8to. 28. 

On LIBEBTT. By John Stuabt Mnx. Fourth Edition. Post 

8to. 7«. 6d. Crown 8to. U. 4(2. 

PBINCIFLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY. By tbe same Anthor. 
Seventh Edition. 2 vols* 8to. 80«. Or in 1 roL crown 8vo. 6«. 

A SYSTEM of LOeiC, BATIOdNATIYE and INBTJCTIYE. By the 

same Author. Seventh Edition. Two vols. 8vo. 26«. 

TJTILITABIANISM. By Johm Stuabt Mill. Fourth Editicm. Sto.5«. 

DISSEBTATIONS and DISCUSSIONS, POLITICAL, PHILOSOPHX- 

CAL, and HISTOBICAL. By Johb Stuabt Mill. Second Edition, revified. 
8 vols. 8vo. 86f . 

EXAMINATION of Sir W. HAMILTON'S FHILOSOFHT, and of the 

Principal Philosophical Questions dist^ussed in hia "Writfaigs. By Johv 
Stuabt Mill. Third Edition. 8yo.l6«. 

An QBTLINE of the NECESSAET LAWS of TH0V6RT : a Treatiae 

on Pure and Applied Loftic. By the Most Ker. "W. TnoBSOir, Lord Arch* 
bishop of York, DJ>.FJi.S. Ninth Thousand. Crown 8vo. 5s. Id. 
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no ILSXinB Of POLinOAL lOOVOKT. Bj Hni»Y Dcnnxa 

Maclbod, Mji, BMrriiter-«l-lAV. Svo.lte. 
A Dietioaarj of PoUUeal loonomy ; Biographioal« Bibliogrtpldoalt 
Hlitorioal, and PracOotL By the taoM Author. Yoii. I. i<oy»l Svo. SOf^ 

Tho monOV of BlPBlilWTATmS, PttrliMieiilMT and Muil. 

dmU ( a TreaiiM. By Thomai Uamm, Bar rii lar •< X a>w. TbM Bdiftioii, 
with AddlUooi. Orown 9to. Of. 

SraSORBS of tho XXOHT HOV. LOBS MAOAIOAT, comctod Vj 

Himaolf. PeoplflTiBdltion. orown •To.8f.6d. 

Lord XaeanUy's Ipoochof oa ParlUmoBtarj Btfom la 1831 and 

18SS. lOmo. U. 
A DIcnOVABT of tbo IBOLIIH LAVOXT AttB. Br B. O. Latham* 
MJL M J). F.BJ. Foondod on the DUsltooavy of Dr. iA]iTTB& JoBHtov, at 
edited by the Re?. U. J.Todd, with numoroua Bmondationa and Additiont* 
In Foot Volomoa, Uo, prioa Sfl, 

THBSAVBV8 of BBOUIH W0BB8 aad PXBA8B8, clMsified and 
arranged to at to tedlltato the BiproMloQ of Ideaa, and aaatal tn Literayy 
Comporition. By P. M. Been. HJ). Hew Bdition. Orown «?o.l«i.6d. 

tBCTVBBS OB tho 80IBB0B of LABeVASB Br F. Max Heixn, 
M.A. Ac. Forelini Hember of the Freneh Inalitata. Btzth Bdition. Ivola. 
crown 8ro. price 16*. 

OHAPTBBi OB LABOXTAam, Bj Fkbdbbio W. Babbab, F.B.8. 

Head Master of Marlborough CoUege. Orown Svo. ••. M, 

MABBAL of BB0LI8B UTBBATVBB, Historical and CritlcaL Bj 
Tbomas Abvold, MJL Beoond Bdltion. Orown 8to. price 7«. Od. 

TEBBB 0BBTUBIE8 of EB0LI8H LITBBATTTBE. By CHABLBa 
DcKS TovoB. Begius ProfeMor of Modem H iat er y and BugUeli Litorature 
iu Queeu't OoUege. BelAMl. Orown 8to. price 7«.6dL 

•0UTHBT8 BOCTOB, oompleta in One Volnma. BdUod bj tho B«?« 
J. W. Wabtbb, BJ>. Square crown trow ll#. 6d. 

HISTOBXOAL and CBTnOAL COMXBBTABT OB tho OLD TBBTA. 
MBNT \ with a New Traadatlon. By M. M. Kausoh, PhJ). YoL. I. 
Qmerij, 8TO. 18#. or adapted for the General B«ader, lit. Vol. IL BawImM^ 
16*. er adapted for the General Beader, ISa. Voi. in. UmUiem; Past I. 
IM. or adapted fbr the Geoeral Eaader. Si; Vol. 1Y. LmHiicm, Pabt 11. 
Iftf. or adapted for the General Reader, St, 

A HBBBBW BBAXMAB, with BXBBCI8B8. Br Bf. IC Kauoob, 

PhJ). Pabt L OutUnstwUk MjMreitm,9wo,lU.%d,KMJ,U, Pabt II. 
Mw00pH§mmi Jbmeand GmstrmeUomt, \U, Od. 

A LATXB-BBOLISH DICTIOBABT. By John T. Whitb, D.D. 
Oion.andJ.B. Riddlb, MA«Oios« Third BdMoo, reflaed. lTola.Oto. 
pp. MSB. price 4S0. doth. 

WhlU'a CollofO LatiB-BBgUah DietioBarF (Intennediate Sise), 
abridged ft>r the nae of University Students tnm the Parent Work (as 
abore). Medium Sro. pp. 1,048, price ISf. cloth. 

Whito*a JbbIot 8tndont*8 Comploto LatiB-BBgUih and BBgUah-LallB 
Bictiooary. Bew Bdition. Square ISmo. pp. 1,064, price 12«. 

a^^-ft^ i The BNGUSH-LATIN DICTIONARY, price 5*. e<f. 
■•^•'^^ 1 The LATIlf -BNOLISU DIOTIONARY. price 7f . W* 
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An ENGLISH-GSEEK LEXICON, containing all the Greek Worda 
used by Writers of good authority. By 0. B. Yovea, B.A. New Bdl- 
felon. 4to.2U. 

Mr. TONOE'S NEW LEXICON, English and Greek, abridged from 
his larger work (as above). Bevised Edition. Square 12mo. 8#. 9d. 

A 0BEEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. Ck>mpiled by H. G. Liddbll, DJ). 
Dean of Christ Church, and B. Scott, PJ). Dean of Bochester. Sixth 
Edition. Crown 4to. price S6«. 

A Lexicon, Greek and English, abridged from Liddbll and Soott'b 
Oreek'JSfH/Ush Lexicon, Fourteenth E^tion. Square 12nio. It. 6d, 

A SANSEBIT-EN0LI8H DICTIONABT, the Sanskrit words printed 
both in the original Devanagari and in Boman Letters. GompUed by 
T. Bentet, Prof, in the Univ. of Gdttingen. 8vo. 62«. 6d. 

A FBACTICAL DICTIONABT of the EBENCH and ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGES. By L. CoNTAirsEAn. Fourteenth Edition. Post 8vo. 10«. 6il. 

Contansean's Pocket Dictionary, French and English, abridged from 
the above by the Author. New Edition, revised. Square 18mo. 3«. 9d, 

NEW PBACTICAL DICTIONABT of the GEBMAN LANGUAGE; 
German-English and English-German. By the Bev. W. L. Blacelbt. MJL. 
and Dr. Cabl Hastin Fbiedlandeb. Post 8ve. 7«. 6d. 

The MASTEBT of LANGUAGES ; or, the Art of Speaking Foreign 
Tonnes Idiomatically. By Thomas PsENDEnGAST, late of the Oivil 
Service at Madras. Third Edition. 8to. &». 



Miscellaneous Works and Popular Metaphysics. 

KISCELLANEOTJS WBITINGS of JOHN CONINGTON, X.A. late 
Corpus Professor of Latin in the University of Oxford. Edited by J. A. 
Symonds, M.A. With a Memoir by H. J. S. Smith, MJL. LLJ). P.B.8. 
2 vols. 8vo. price iSs. 

SEASIDE MUSINGS ON SUNDAYS AND WEEE-DATS. By 

A. K. H. B. Crown 8vo. price Zs. 6d. 

BECBEATIONS OE A COUNTBT FABSON^ ByA.E. H.B. Fisst 

and Second Sebieb, crown 8vo. Ss, 6d. each. 

The COMMON-PLACE PHILOSOPEEB in TOWN and COXTNTBT. By 
A. K. H. B. Crown 8vo. price 8«. 9d, 

Leisnre Honrs in Town; Essajs Consolatory, JEsthetical, Moral, 
Social, and Domestic. By A. K. H. B. Crown 8vo. S». M. 

The AUTUMN HOLIDATS of a COUNTBT PABSON ; Essfijs con- 
tributed to Fraser^t Magazine and to Good Word»» By A. K.H. B. Crown 
8vo. St. 6d. 

The Grayer Thonghti of a Country Parion. B7 A. E. H. B. First 

and Sbcokd Sesies, crown 8vo. Zs. 6d. each. 
Critical Essays of a Country Parson, selected from Essajs con* 

tributed to Fraser'e Magazine, By A. K. H, B. Crown 8vo. S#. 6rf. 
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•UITDAT A7TSBK00V8 at th« PABI8H CHITBCH of a SCOTTISH 
UNIVEBSITT GiTT.- By A. K. H. B. Grown 8to. 8#. 6d. 

Lossons of Middle Age ; with some Account of Tarione Cities and 

Men. B7A.K.H.B. Grown Src 8«. 6(f. 
Ooimsel and Comfort spoken from a City Pulpit. By A. K. H. B. 

Grown Sto. price 8«.6(l. 
Changed Aspects of XTnehaaged Truths ; Memorials of St Andrews 

Bundajfl. B7A.K.U3. Grown 8ro. 8#. 6d. 
Present-day Thoughts ; Memorials of St* Andrews Sundays. By 

A.K.H.B. Grown 9T0. 8«. 6<i. 

SHOBT STXTBIES on OBEAT SUBJECTS. By Jaxxs Akthont 

FaouDi. M. A. Utti FlUow of Exeter Goll. Oxford, t vols. cr. 8yo. price lU, 

LOBD KACAULATS MISCELLAVBOXTS WBITIVOS:^ 

LiBRAST BbiTXOv. t voU. Svo. Portrait, Sl«. 
PsopLB's Kditiov. 1 foL crown Sro. 4ff. 6d. 

LOBD MACAULATS KI8CELLAHE0TTS WBITIHOS and SPEECHES. 

SiuDBHT'i Editiov, iu crowu 8V0. price e«. 

The Bey. SYDMET SMITHES MISCELLAVEOTTS WOBXS ; indod- 
ins hit GontributioDi to the Sdimburgh E0pi§w, Crown Svo. U, 

The Wit and Wisdom of the Ber. Sydney Smith; a Selection of 
the moctmemorabiePaMages in hie Writings and ConverMtioD. lemo.Se.Si'. 

The ECLIPSE of FAITH ; or, a Visit to a Reli(;ions Sceptic* By 
Hbbxt&oobbs. Twelfth Edition. Fop. 8to. price 6c 

Defence of the Bolipse of Faith, by its Author ; a rejoinder to Dr. 
Newman's Eip^. Third Edition. Fcp. Sro. price St. 6<f. 

FAMILIES of SPEECH, Fonr Lectures deliYered at the Boral 
Institution of Great Britain. By the Bev. F. W. Fabbab, MA. FJLS. 
Uead Master of MariboroughGoUtce. Post Sro. with Two Maps, ftf. Sd. 

CHIPS from a OEBMAM WOBKSHOP ; being Essays on the Science 
of BeUi^ion, and oo Mythology. Traditions, and Customs. By F. Max 
MttLLBB. MA. Ac Foreign Member of the Fmich lD»titute. 8 vols. 8yo.AS. 

VEBEBWBO'S STSTEH of LOGIC and HISTOBT of LOGICAL 
DOCTRINES. Tranilmted, with Notes aud Appendices, by T. M. LlUDtAT, 
MA. F.R.8.B. Examiner in Philosopby to the University of Edinburgh. 
Svo. price 16*. 

AMALYSIS of the 'PHEVOHBMA of the HXTHAM IdHD. By 
Jambs Mnx. A New Edition, with Notes, Illustrative and Grttloal, Inr 
Albxabdbb Baiv, Avdbbw Fivdlatbb, and Gbobob Gbotb. Edited, 
with additkmal Notes, by Jon Stvabt Mill. S vols. svo. price S8s. 

An IHTBODVCTIOV te XEVTAL PHIL080PHT, on the IndnctiTe 
Method. ByJ.D.MoBBLL,MA.LLJ>. Svo.lU. 

BLEMEWTS of P87CH0L0GT, containing the Analysis of the 
Intellectual Powers. By the same Author. Post Svo. 7s. 6d, 

The SBCBBT of HBGEL: being the Hegelian System in Origin, 
Principle, FCrm, and Matter. By J. H. BTiBUBe, LUD. S.vola. Svo. S8s. 

Snt WILLIAX HAHILTOV; being the Philosophy of Perceptioa: an 
Analysis. By J. U. Stiblibo. LUD. SvcSs. 
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Af ES6ABDS PBOTOPLASK. JBy J. H. Stiblino, LL.D. Second 
Edition, with Additions, in reference to Mr. Huxley's Seeood laane and a 
new Preface in reply to Mr. Huxley in * least.' 8vo. price St. 

The SEKSES and the INTELLSCT. ^ Alsxanbeb Baut, MJ). 
Professor of Logic in the UniTersity of Aberdeen. Third BdiUmi. Sro. IM. 

MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE: a Compendiiim ot Plsydiolo^ 
and Ethics. By the same Author. TMrd BdiUon. Crown Sra !•«. M. 
Or separately : Past I. MetUal Science, price 65. 6d. ; Past IL Moral 
Science, price 45. 6d. 

LOGIC, DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE. By the same Author. In 
Two Pasts, crown 8yo. lOt. Qd, Each Part may be had sepwatdy ^— 
Past L J>edttctio», 4b, Past U. Induction, 6b, (kt. 

TIME and SPACE; a Metaphysical Essay. By Sbadwobtr H. 

HoDasoir. (This work covers ^e whole ground of Speculatnre Philosophy^ 
8vo. price 168, 

The Theory of Practice ; an Ethical Inquiry. By the same Anthor. 
(This work, in conjunction with the foregoing, completes a system of FhUo* 
sophy.) 2 vols. 8vo. price 249. 

The PHILOSOPHY of NECS8SITT; or, Natural Law as api^icabte to 
Mental, Moral, and Social Science. By Ghaslbs Bbat. Second Edition. 
8¥0.9«. 

A Manual of Anthropology, or Science of Man, based on Modem 
Research. By the same Author. Crown 8vo. price 68. 

On Force, its Mental and Moral Correlatof . By the same Author. 

8vo. 6*. 

The DISCOVERT of a NEW WORLD of BEING. By Obobgb 

Thomsoh^. Post 8vo. price 6*. 

A TREATISE on HUMAN NATURE; being aa Attenpi to Introdnoe 

the Experimental Method of ReasoniBg into Moral Snb^Mts. Bf Bavtd 
HuHB. Edited, with Notes, &c by T. H. Gbbsh* Fellow, and T. H. 
Gbosb, late Scholar, of Balliol Odlege, Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo. tin 



ESSATS MORAL, POLITICAL, and LITBRABT. Bj Datxd Hukb. 

By the same Editors. 2vols.8vo. IJmtht: 



Astronomy J Meteorology ^ Popular Geography j &c. 

OUTLINES of ASTRONOMY. By Sir J. F. W. Hbrsohxl, Bart. 
M JL Eleventh Edition, with 9 Plates and nnmeroiis Diagrama. 8«uaz« 
crown 8vo. price 12«. 

ESSATS on ASTRONOMT : a Series of Papers on Planets and Meteors* 
^ ^ the Sun uid sun-surroundini^ Space. Stars and Star Cloudlets ; and a Ditsec 
tation on the approaching Transit of Yenus : preceded by a Sketch of the 
liife and Work of Sir John Hersehel. Bj Richabd A. Pboctob, BJL. Hon. 
Sec B..A.S. With 10 Plates and 24 Woodcuts. 8va price 12«. 

The SUN ; RULER, LIGHT, EIRE, and UEE of the PLANXTART 
SYSTEM. By RiCHASD A. Pboctob, B.A. VJLkA, Second Sditioa, 
with le Phites (7 ooknired) and 107 Ilgnrcs on Wood. Crown Sro. 14s. 
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OTHSB W0ELD8 TEAV 0UB8 ; the Floralitf of Worldf Studied 
nndar the Light of Recfnt Bdentlflc BMearches. By the tame Author. 
Second Bditioii. with U llliulfatieiie. OroiniSvalte.6<l. 

THS 0BB8 AROVVD VB; a Seriee of Familiar Emays on the Moon 
and Planetn, Metcon and Cometa* the Bim and Coluured Pain of Stars. 
By the same Author. Crown 8vo. price 7«. dd. 

SATtJBV and its 8T8T1M. By the lame Author. 8T0.withUPlates,14«. 

8CHELLEN*8 BPICTBITK AVALT8I8, in iff application to Terres- 
trial Bubstancea and the Pfayftical Conatitution of the Heavenly Bodies. 
Tranihited by Javs and C. LabssxX; edited, with Notes, by W. HuooiHS, 
LLJ). F.BA With li Pktea (6 coloared) and m Woodcuts. 8vo. prUso 28«. 

A BfXW 8TAB ATLA8, for the Library, the School, and the Observatory, 
in Twelve Circular Maps (with Two Index Plates). Intended as a Com- 
panion to •Wrbb'a Celestial ObJ^ts for Common Telescopes/ With a 
Letterpress Introduefciou on the Study of the Stars, illu»tnitcd by Dia- 
gnuBS. By Ric&au> A. Pkoctor, BJL Hon. See. R.AM. Crown 8va fi«. 

CZLX8TIAL 0VBCT8 tn COMMOV TZLE8C0PX8. By the Bot. 
T. W. WsBB, MJL PJULB. New Edition, rfivlsed, wiUi • Uwe Hap of 
the Moon, and several Woodcuta. [/*» tha press. 

AIB and BAOI: the Beginnings of a Chemical Climatology. By 
Bosnrr Akous Smitb, Ph.D. r.RJB. P.C.8. GoTemmeut Inspector of 
Alkali Works. With 8 Illustrations. 8vo. price 24«. 

VAUnCAL BlTBTXTUie. an INTBOBUCTIOV to the PBACTICAL 
and THEORETICAL STUDY oC By Jons Knox Laugbtos, MJU 
P.BJLS. SmaU 8va price as. 

VATIOATIOV Mid VAUTICAL A8TB0V01IT (Pnustfeal, Theoretioal* 
Bdentiflo) for the use of Btudeots and Practical lien. By J. TH ■■bi?t»t.p, 
PJLAJ and H. Brxsa. 8va lit. 

MAOVETIBK uid BETIATIOV of the €0]IPA88. For the U«e of 

Students in Nsvipition and Science Schools. By Jobs Mxxsifiixd, LLD. 
y.RA.H. 18no. price U 6d. 

D0VX*8 LAW of 8T0BM8, cosiidered b connexion with the Ordinanr 
MovemenU of tho Atmosphere. TraoaUted bj SL H.BCOTT, ILA. T.CJ). 
8vo. 10i.6d. 

A GXVXRAL BICnOVABT of eiOOSAPHT, Deacriptiva, FhTikal, 
Statistical, and Historical : forminff a complete Gaaetteer of the World. By 
A. KxiTH JoHSSTOjr, hLJ), WJLQS* Beviaed Bdition. Svo. Sla. 6d. 

A MAJniAL Of eXOOBAP ET, Phyiical, IndoatrUl, and Politicml. 
By W. HroHBt, PJLG.8. With 6 Maps. Fop.7f.Cd. 

HAinroXB'B TBBA8UBT of OXOOBAPHT, Fhyilcal, Historieal, 
De«nriptiv^ and Political. Bdited by W. Bveiixa. PJLOA Beviaed 
Bdition. with 7 Maps and 16 Platea. fop. 6s. doth, or lOs. bound in calf. 

The PITBLIO 8CHOOL8 ATLAB of MOBSXV OBOeXAPET. In 

SI Haps, eihibitinK dearly the more important Fhykical Features of the 
Countries delineated, and Notinir all the Chief Places of Historical. Com- 
scvdal, or Boeial latereat. Bdited, with an Introduction, by the Bev. G. 
BrT]JtB,M.A. Imp. eto. price Is. ill. sewed, or Ac doth. 
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Natural History and Popular Science. 

TEXT-BOOES of SCIENCE, MECHANICAL and PHTSICAL. 

The following Text-Books may now be had, price Z8,Qd, each^-* 

1. Goodeye's Mechanism. 

2. Bloxam's Metals. 

3. Miller's InoiTra-nic Chemistry. 

4. Geifpin's Algebra and Trigonometry. 
6. Watson's Plane and Solid Geometry. 

6. Maxwell's Theory of Heat. 

7. M EREiFiELD's Technical Arithmetic and Mensuratioo. 

ELEMENTAB7 TREATISE on FHTSICS, Experimental and Applied. 

Translated and edited from Ganot's Elhnenta de 'Physique (with ths 
Author's sanction) by E. Atkinson, Ph.D. F.G.S. New Edition, revised 
and enlarged ; with a Coloured Plate and 726 Woodcuts. Post Sro. 16t. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHT for GENERAL READERS and TOIINO 

PERSONS ;. being a Course of Physics divest<'d of Mathematical Porronlai, 
expressed in the language of dally life. Translated ftrom Ganot's Court 
de Phj/fiique, with the Author's sanction, by E. Atkinson, PhJ). P.CJS 
Crown 8vo. with 404 Woodcuts, price 7s. 6d. 

Mrs. MARCET'S CONVERSATIONS on NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Revised by the Author's Son, and augmented by Conversations on Spectrum 
Analysis and Solar Chemistry. With 36 Plates. Crown 8vo. price Is, 6d. 

SOUND : a Course of Eight Lectures delivered at the Royal Institutioo 
of Great Britain. By John Ttndall, LL.D. F.R.S. New Edition, crown 
8vo. with Portrait of M, Chladni and 169 Woodcuts, price 9«. 

HEAT a MODE of MOTION. By Professor John Ttndall, LLJX 
F.R.S. Fourth lldition. Crown 8vo. with Woodcuts, lOf. 6cf. 

CONTRIBUTIONS to MOLECULAR PHYSICS in the DOMAIN of 
RADIANT HEAT ; a Series of Memoirs published in the Philosophical 
Transactions and Philosophical Magazine. By John Ttndall, LL J). F.R.S. 
With 2 Plates and 31 Woodcuts. 8vo. price 16«. 

RESEARCHES on DIAMAGNETISM and MAGNE-CBYSTALLIC 

ACTION ; including the Question of Diamagnetic Polarity. By the same 
Author. With 6 Plates and many Woodcuts. 8vo. price 14f. 

NOTES of a COURSE of SEVEN LECTURES on ELECTRICAL 
PHENOMENA and THEORIES, delivered at the Royal Institution, 
▲J). 1870. By John Ttndall, LL.D. Crown 8vo. Is. sewed, or ls.QdL cloth. 

NOTES of a COURSE of NINE LECTURES on LIGHT deUvered at the 
Royal Institution, A.D. 1869. By the same Author. Crown 8vo. price 1«. 
sewed, or 1«. Qd, Moth. 

FRAGMENTS of SCIENCE. By John Ttndall, LL.D. F.K.S. Thiid 

Edition. 8vo. price \^8, 
LIGHT SCIENCE for LEISURE HOURS; a Series of Familiar 

Essays on Scientific Subjects. Nat ural Phenomena, &o. By R. A. Pboctob, 

B.A. F.R.A.8. Crown 8vo. price 7*. 6d. 

LIGHT : Its Influence on Life and Health. By Forbes WmsLow, 
M.D. D.C.L. Oxon. (Hon.). Fcp. Svo. 6«. 

A TREATISE on ELECTRICITY, in Theory and Practice. By A. 
Db la Riyb, Prof, in the Academy of Gteneva. Translated by C.Y. Walk is, 
F.R.S. S vols. Svo. with Woodcuts, £.^ 13«. 
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Tb« OOBBELATIOV of PETBICAL 70BCSB. Bj W. B. Obots, 

Q.O. V^JLA, Fifth BditioD, rerised. Mid followed by « DLboohtm on Oon* 
tinuitj. Svo. lOf . 9d, The XH§e<mr$t on ConHumUpt separately, 2i. 6d. 

TAV DXS EOEVSV*B EAVDBOOK of ZOOLOOT. Translated from 
the Seoond Dutch Bdition by the Be?. W. Olask, MJ). 7 Jl.8. % ▼oil. S?o. 
with 14 Plates of Piguni, SOf. 

Profsssor OWSV'B LSOTirBSB on tho COXPABATIYS AVATOIIT 
and PhyiioloKy of the Invertebrate AnJmali. Seoond Bdition, with SSS 
HfToodoute. STO.Slt. 

Tho OOXPABATIVX AVATOXT and PETBIOLOOT of tho TBBTI. 

brate Animalt. By Biohaxd Owbm, FJLS. D.CJj. With M78 Wood* 
oute. STolt.STO.«S18«.6d. 

Tho AKOIBBT BTOHE IXPLBXEIITB, WSAP0H8, and OBBA- 
MENT8 of OBBAT BBITAIN. By Johv Evaitb, FJLB. P.8.A. With 
2 Platet and 476 Woodoutt. Svo. price S8«. 

Tho OBIOnr of OIYILIBATIOB and tho PBIXITIYE COKBITIOV 
of MAN {Mental and Soda! Condition of SaviMe. By Sir JoHir LvBBOCX, 
Bart M.P. FJLS . Seoond Bdition. with Sfi WoodouU. Svo. price 16«. 

Tho PBmnyX nrHABITAVTB of BOAHBIHAVIA: contsiniDg a 
Deeoription of the Iroplementi, Dwellinn, Tomhe, and Mode of Living of 
the SaTagee in the North of Burope durinc the Stone Aire. By Stbb 
NiLMOM. WithlSPUtesofPiguretandSWoodouta. 8to.1S«. 

XAVKnrO, their OBIOnr and DESTIHY. By an M.A. of BaUioI 
College. Oxford. Containinff a New TrannUtion of the Ffrtt Tbrro Chapten 
of Oeneeis t a Critli-al Examination of the Pint Two Gotpeb ; au Explana- 
tion of the Apooa1yp«e ; and the Origin and Secret Meanlnir of the Mytbolo* 
gical and Myttical Teaching of the Andents. With 31 Illustrations. 8to« 
price 8 U.Sd . 

Bmi AVnCALB ; being a Description of eTerj Living Creatnre 
nentioned in the Soriptnres, from the Ape to the Coral. By the Bev. J. G. 
Woo d, M JL F JLS. With about 100 Vignettee on Wood. bro. 21#. 

EOXIB WITHOUT EAVBB ; a Description of the Habitations of 
Antiwi«, classed according to their Prindple of Construction. S^ the Bev. 
J. O. Wood, MJL FX.S. With about 140 Vignettet on Wood. Svo. SU. 

niBBOTB AT EOKX; a Popular Account of British Insects, their 
8tructur|% Habitt, and Transformationa. By the E«v. J. G. Wood. MJL 
FX.S. With upwards of 700 Illustrations engraved on Wood (1 coloured 
and 21 ftiU siae of page). Sva price 2U. 

BTEAMOB DWXLLmeB; a description of the Habitations of 
Animals, abridced from * Homes wittiout Hands.' By tho Rev. J. G. Wood. 
M.A.F.L.8. With about SO Woodcut Illustrations. Crown 8vo. price 7«. Sd. 

An XXPOBITIOM of FALLAOIEB in tho HTPOTHESIS of ICr. 
DABWIN. By C. E. Bskb, M J>. F.Z.8. Author of ' Birds of Europe not 
obsenred hi the British Isles 'Ac. With 96 Woodcuts. Crown Svo. price 14f. 

A PAMHIAB EIBTOBT of BIEDB. By B. Stahlbt, D.D. F.B^. 
late Lord Bishop of Norwich. Seventh Bdition. with Woodcuts. Fcp.Ss.Stf. 

Tho HABMOMIXB of MATXTBB and milTY of CBXATIOM. Bj Dr. 
Osonen Habtwio. Svo. with numerous Illustrations. 18«. 

Tko BZA and iU UVIMO WO]n)BBB. By the same Author. Third 
(BngUah) Edition. Svo. with many Illustrations, SU. 
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The SUBTEBBANEAK WOBLD. By Dr. George Hartwig. With 

8 Maps and about 80 Woodcuts, induding 8 ftill lise of page. 8vt>. price 21«. 

The POLAB WOBLD ; a Popular Description of Man and Katnre in the 
Arctic and Antarctic Regions df the Olobe. Byl>r. Gborob HASTWie. 
With 8 Chromozylographs, 8 Maps, and 86 Woodcuts. 8to. 2U. 

XntBT and 8PENGFS INTBODUCnOH to EHTOHOLOGT, or 

Elements of the Natural History of Insects. 7th Edition. Crown 8to. fe. 

MATTHBEB'S TBEASUBT of NATBBAL HI8T0BT, or Popular 
Dictionary of Zoology. Revised and corrected by T. S. Cobbold, MJ). 
Fcp. with 900 Woodcuts, 6«. cloth, or 10«. bound in calf. 

The TBEA8UBT of BOTANY, or Popular IHctioBary of the Vegetable 
Kingdom ; including a Glossary of Botanical Terms. Edited by J. LnrDiXT. 
E.B.S. and T. Mooas, P.L^. assisted by eminent Oontribfut<M« With fl74 
Woodcuts and 20 Steel Plates.. Two Parts, fcp. 12s. cloth, or 20t. calf: 

The ELEHENTS of BOTANY for FAMILIES and SCHOOLS. 

Tenth Edition, revised by Thomas Hoorb, PX.8. Pep. with 154 Wood- 
cuts. 2«. ed. 

The ROSE AMATEITB'S GBIBE. By Thomab Biters. Twelfth 
Edition. Pep. 4f. 

LOUDON'S ENCYCLOPJEBIA of PLANTS; comprising the Specific 
Character, Description, Culture, Hist(H7, Ao. of all the Plants fbund in 
Great Bri&ain. With upwards of 12,000 woodcuts. 8vo.42t. 

MABNDEB'S SCIENTIFIC and LITEBABY TBEASITBY. New 

Edition, thoroughly revised and in great part re-written, with above l,00t 
new Articles, by J. Y. Jonvsoir, Corr. M.Z.S. Fcp. 6i, doth, or 10«. calf. 

A BICTIONABY of SCIENCE, LITEBATUBE, and ABT. Fonrth 
Edition, re-edited by W. T. Brakdb (the ori^nal Author), and Gborob W. 
Cox, MJL. assisted by contributors of emment Sctentiflc and Litenury 
Acquirements. 3 vols, medium 8vo. price 63«. doth. 



Chemistry J Medicihe, Surgery, and the 

Allied Sciences. 

A BICTIONABY of CHEMISTBY and the Allied Branches of other 
Sciences. By HsimT Watts, P.R.S. assisted by eminent Contributors 

Complete in 6 vols, medium 8vo. £7 3«. 

Supplement ; bringing the Record of Chemical Discovery down to 
the end of the year 1849 ; including also several Additions to, and Corrections 
of, former results which have appeared in 1870 and 1871. By Hbwrt Watts, 
B.A. F.R.S. F.C.S. Assisted by eminent Scientific and Practical Chemista, 
Contributors to the Original Work. 8vo. price 3l5. td, 

ZLEKENTS of CHEMISTBY, Theoretical and Practica]. By W. Aixxit 
Millbb, M.D. late Prof, of Chemistry, King's ColL London. New 
Edition. 8 vols. 8vo. £3. Part I. Chbmical Phtsics, 16«. Part II. 
iHOBOAiao Chbmistrt, 21«. Part UL Oroabio Chbhistrt, Mt. 

OUTLINES of CHEHISTBY ; or. Brief NoCef of Chemical Eaett. 

By William OnLnro, M3. F.B.S. Crown 8vo. 7«. M. 

A Course of Practical Chemistry, fbr the nae of Medical Stadenta. 
By the same. Author. New Edition, with 70 Woodc uta. Chnm 8fO. 7«. 6tL 
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A XAWAI of CHSXIOAL PHTSIOLOeT, indnding its Pointa of 
Contact with Patholonr. Bj J. U W. THVDiOHint. MJ), With Woodcuts. 
8ro. price 7«. fid, 

amor mrhods u oeimioai jutaltsis, eUeflj nroB. 

GANIO. By Wiujam Cbookbi, F JL8. With tt Woodcuts. Crown 8to. 
price lU. 64. 

OHBMIOAL VOTES for the LEOTITBE BOOK. Bj Thomas Wood, 
WX)A. t volt, crown tro. L on Heat Ac. jnrice S#. II. on the Metals, U, 

Tb« DIAOE08I8, PATHOLOOT, aad TBSATMSVT of DISEASES 

nf Women ; inclndinff the Diagnoeiiof Prernftncjr. By Oeazlt Hxwitt, 
MJ). Third Edition, partly re-written; with numerom additional lUna- 
trationa. Svo. price 24i. 

On SOKE DISOBDEES of iU EEETOITS STSTEK in CHILD. 

HOOD t belnit the Lamleian Leeturea delivered before the Boyal CoUece of 
Vhyiidana in jfareh 187L By Chaslsi Wist, ILD. Crown 8vo. price 6f. 

LSOTVEES on tlio DISEASES of lEFAEOT and OEHDEOOD. Bj 

Chaslbs Wm. M.D. Ac. Fifth Bdition. revised and enlarged. tvcUs. 

A ITSTEM of SUSeEET, Tbeoretieal and FraetieaL In TreatiaeA 

^Yarlooa Authors. Edited bjT.HoLMai,]fJLte. Surgeon and Lecturer 
on Burgnr at St. Oeonre's Hospital, and Bnrgeon-in-Chief to the Metro- 
politan Folice. Second SditkNi, thoroughly revised, with numerous illus- 
trations. 5 vols.8vo.4S6s. 

Tha SUEGIOAL TESATKSET af dnLDKETS DISEASES. Bj 
T. HoucM. MJL te. late Surnoii to the Hospital for Sick ChOdren. 
Second Edition, with 9 Plates and 111 Woodcuts. 8vo.Sl«. , 

LSOTVEES on tlio PBIHCIPLES and PEACTICS of PETSIO. By 
Sir Thokas Watsom. Bart. MJ). Fifth Edition, thoroughly revised. 
S vols. 8f o. price 36f. 

LECTVEES on SUSeiCAL PATHOLOOT. Br Sir jAma Paost, 
Bart. F.Ril. Third BdHioD. revised and re-edJted hy the Author and 
Professor W. Tvmno. M3. 8vo. with 131 Woodcuts, SU. 

COOPEE*S DIOTIOHAET of PEACTIOAL SmU^EET and Encydo- 
Mrdia of Surgical Bd en ca. New Edition, brought down to the present time. 
By 8. A. Lakb, Burgeon to St. Mary's Hospital, assisted hy varioua Bmiuent 
Surgeons. Vol XL 8vow completiBg the work. [/« th$ prtss. 

On OHBOEIO BEOEOHITIS, aapaaiallj aa oonnaetad with OOTTT, 
EMPHT8BMA, and DI8BA8B8 of the HEAET. By E. HiADtAM 
OftBBVHOW. MJ). F JUXP. Ac. •vo.7s.6d. 

Tha OLIXATE of tlia SOUTH of FEAEOB aa SVITED toIEYAUDS; 

with Notices of Mediterranean and other Winter Stations. By a T. 
WuxxAMS,MJL MJ).Oxon. Asristant-Physlolan to the Hospital ftr Con- 
sumption at Bronpton. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

EEPOETS on tlia PEOOEESS of PEACTIOAL and S ClEE T iPi O 
MKDICINB in Diflbrent Parts of the World. Edited by Horacs Dobxu^ 
MJ). SMisted ^ numerous awl diBtii«aished CoaiUuton. yols.l.awliL 
8va 18s. each. 

PVLXOEAET OOESmCPTIOV ; iti Katne, Varietiei, and Traat- 
ment : with an Analysis of One Thousand Cas es to eiempliljr its Duration. 
By 0. J. B. WnxiAXS, MJ). F JL8. and a T. Williams. MJL MJ). Oxon. 
Post 8V0. price lOt. 6d. 
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OLimOAL UCTUBE8 on DISEASES of the LIVEB, JATJNDICE, 
and ABDOMINAL DROPSY. By Chablbs Mttbohiboit, MJ). Poet 8yo. 
with 26 Woodcuts. 10«. M. 

JUTATOXT, DESCBIFTIVE and STTBGICAL. By Hbnbt Grat, 
F.R.S. With about 400 Woodcuts from Dissection!. Pifth Edition, by 
T. H0LHB8, MA. Cantab, with a new Introduction by.the Editor. Boyal 
8yo.28«. 

OVTLIKEB of PHTSIOLOGT, Human and Comparative. Bj John 
Mabbhall, P.B-CS. Surgeon to the University GoUege HospitaL 2 Tola, 
orown 8vo. with 122 Woodcuts, 82«. 

PET8IOLO0IGAL AKATOUT and PHTSIOLO0T of KAH. By the 
late R. B. Todd, M J). P.RJ3. and W. Bowxah, P JLS. of King's College. 
With nnnerouR Xllustrations. Vol. II. Svo. 2S«. 

Vol. I. New Edition by Dr. Lionel 8. Bbalb. P.E.S.In coume of publi- 
cation, with many Illustrations. Pabts I. and II. price 7«. M. each. 

OOPLAHD'S SICnOHABT of PBACTICAL XEDICIKE, abridged 
from the lancer work and throughout brought down to the present State 
of Medical Science. Svo. 86«. 

On the HAKTJFACTXrBE of BEET-BOOT 8TT0AB in EKGLAVB 

and IRELAND. By Williak Cbooebs, PJLS. Crown 8ro. with 11 
Woodcuts, 8«.6d. 

BB. PEBEIBA'S ELEKENTS of HATEBIA MEBIGA and THEBA- 
PEUTICS, abridfted and adapted for the use of Medical and Pharmaceutical 
Practitioners and Students; and comprising all the Medicines of the 
British PharmacDTVBia. with such others as are ft*equently ordered in Pre- 
scriptions or required by the Physician. Edited by Professor Bentlet. 
P.L.S. &c a\id by Dr. Bedwood, F.C.S. &c With 125 Woodcut lUustra- 
tions. 8vo. price 25«. 



The Fine Arts, and BliLstrated Editions. 

IB 7AIBTLAKD; Pictures from the Elf- World. By BiOHAnD 
DoYLB. WithaPoembyW.ALLUfOHAK. TIHth Sixteen Plates, oontaiDinc 
Thirty-six Designs printed in Colours. Polio, 8lf. 6<i. 

EALP-HOITB LECTTTBES on the HISTOBT and PBACTICE of tha 

Fine and Ornamental Arts. By Williah B. Scott. New Edition, rerieed 
by the Author ; with 60 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 8«. M, 

ALBEBT BTTBEB, HIS LIFE and WOBKS; including Auto- 
biographical Papers and Complete Catalogues. By WnxiAX B. Scott. 
With Six Etchings by the Author, and other Illustrations. 8ro. 16«. 

The CHOBALE BOOK fbr EKOLAin): the Hymns translated bj 
Miss C. WiKKWOBTHi the Tunes arranged by Pro£ W. S. BbUbbtt and 
Otto GoLDBcmuDT. Fcp.4to.l2f.6<2. 

Tha HEW TESTAMENT, illustrated with Wood Engrayings after the 
Early Masters, chiefly of the Italian SchooL Crown 4ito.68«. doth, gilt top • 
or ^. 6». elegantly bound in morocco. * 

LTBA OEBMANICA ; the Christian Year. Translated by Cathebihb 
WnrKWOBTH; with 126 Illustrationi on Wood drawn by J. LiieHTov. 
F.S.A. 4to.2U. 
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X»T&A 0SB1CAHIOA ; the Christian Life. Translated by CiTBUUinD 
WnrxwoBTH : with about 200 Woodcut lllustratiODs by J. LsieHTOM, ¥MJL . 
Mid other Artiiti. 4to.21«. 

Tht LIFB of XAV STHBOLISEl) by the K0KTH8 of the TSAB. 
Text selected by B. Pieor ; lUustratious on Wood from Origioftl Designs by 
J. LnasTOM. VAJl, 4to. tfs . , 

OATS' and 7ABLIS*8 MOSAL EDCBLSHS ; with Aphorisms, Adages, 
and Prorerbs of all Nations. 121 Illustrations on Wood by J. Lbiohtov* 
VJ9JL Text selected by B. PIOOT. Imperial 8vo.31s. 6d, 

8A0BBD and LEGXHDABT ABT. By Mrs. Jameson. 

> Legends of the Saints and Martyrs. New Edition, with 10 

» Etchings and 187 Woodcuts. 2 vols, sqiuu^ crown 8TO.8U.0d. 

^. Legends of the Monaitio Orders. New Edition, with 1 i Etchings 

and 88 Woodcuts. 1 toL square crown 8vo. 2U. 

gi Legends of the Madonna. New Edition, with 27 Etchings and 

3: 166 Woodcuts. 1 voL square crown 8V0. 2l«. 

The History of Onr Lord, with that of his Types and Precnrsors. 
J) Completed by Lady Bastlaxb. Bevised Edition, with 81 Etchings and 

281 Woodcuts. 8 vols, square crown 8¥0.42t. 









The Useful ArtSj Manufactures^ &c. 



^ EISTOBT of the OOTHIO BEVIVAL ; an Attempt to shew bow far 

^'" the taste for Medlsmd Architecture was retained in England W*:rioR the 

^ last two centuries, and has been re-developed in the present. By C. li. B ast- 

LAKB, Architect. With 48 Illustrations (38 full size of page). Imperial 8vo. 

price 81s. dd, 

ewnrs EVOTCLOPJBDIA of ABOUITEOTUBS, with above 1,600 

Engravings on Wood. Filth Edition, revised and enlarged by Wtatt 
Papwobth. 8vo.62f.6d. 

^ A MAEHAL of ABCHITEOTVBB : being a Concise History and 

^ Biplanation of the principal BWles of European Architecture, Andent, 

^ MedissvaL and Bensissanoe; with a Glossary of Technical Terms. By 

Thomas Mitchxll. Crown 8vo. with 160 woodcuts, lOs. Od. 

£ HUTS OB EOVSEHOLD TA8TB im FTIBVITIIBE, ITPHOLSTSBT, 

snd other Details. By Ohablis L. Bastlakb. Architect. New Bdltion 
with abont 90 Illustrasioos. Square crown 8vo. 18f . 

PBnrOIPLSS of MICHAVISM, designed for the Use of Stndenta in 
the Universities, and for Engineenng StudenU cenerally. By B 
Wiius, M JL FiLS. fto. Jadnontan Professor in the university of 0am* 
^ bridge. Second Edition, enhirged; with 874 Woodcuts. 8vo.l8s. 

LATHES aad TUBHIHO, Simple, Meehanieal, and OBlfAMlHTAL. 
.t. By W. HnvBT HoxTBOOTT. With abont 840 Illustrations on Steel and 

^ Wood. 8V0.I8S. 

^ PEB8PE0TIYI; or, the Art of Drawing what one Sees. E^lained 

snd adapted to the use of those Sketching from Nature. By Lieut* W. H. 
51 CoiLurs, B.B. F.BA.8. With 87 Woodcuis. Crown 8vo. price 6c 
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ITEE'S SICnONABT of ABTS, MANTTFACTTTRES, and 

Sixth Edition, chiefly rewritten and greatly enlarged by Bobbst .^^^„^, 
P.£.S. assisted by numerous Contributors eminent in Science mud the 
Arts, and familiar with Mannfactures. With abore 2,000 WoodGuts. 8 woIm, 
medium Syo. price £4. 148. Qd, 

HANDBOOK of PBAGTIGAL TELEOBAPHT. By B. S. CnT.r.ET, 

Memb. Inst; G.E. Enidneer-in-Chief of Telegraphs to the Post Office. 
Fifth Edition, with 118 Woodcuts and 9 Plates. 8vo. price 14«. 

XNCTGLOPiBDIA of CIVIL ENOINEEBINO, Historical, Theoretical, 

and Practical. By E. Cbest, G.E. With above 3,000 Woodcuts. Svo, 4Bc 

The STBAINS in TBT7SSES Computed by means of Diagrams ; with 
20 Examples drawn to Scale. By F. A. Bakkbn', M.A. O.E. Lecturer at 
the Hartley Institution, Southampton. With 85 Diagrams. Square crown 
8vo. price 6s. Qd. 

TBEATISE on MILLS and MILLWOBE. By Sir W. Fairbaibii 
Bart. F.B.S. New Edition, with 18 Plates and 823 Woodcuts. S rols 
8vo. 82«. 

TTSEPTTL INPOBHATION for ENOINEEBS. By the same Anthcn*. 
FiBST, Sbcoxd, and Thibd Sbsibb, with many Plates and Woodcate, 

S vols, crown 8vo. 108. 6d. each. 

The APPLICATION of CAST and WBOTJOHT IBOH to Bnildin^ 

Purposes. By Sir W. "Pairbairs, Bart. F.B.S. Fourth Edition, enlarged; 
with 6 Plates and 118 Woodcuts. 8vo. price 16«. 

IBON SHIP BTJILDINO, its History and Progress, afl comprised in a 
Series of Experimental Researches. By the same Author. With 4 Plates and 
130 Woodcuts, bvo. 18*. 

A TBEATISE on the STEAM ENOINE, in its yarions Applications 

to Mines, Mills. Steam Navigation. Bailwaysand Agriculture. By J. Boitrbb, 
C.E. Eiglith Edition ; with Portrait, 37 Plates, and 646 Woodcuts. 4to. 42«. 

CATECHISM of the STEAM ENOINE, in its varions Applications to 
Mines, Mills. Steam Navigation, Railways, and Agriculture. By the same 
Author. With 89 Woodcuts. Fcp. 6«. 

HANDBOOK of the STEAM ENOINE. By the same Anther, forming a 
Key to the Catechism of the Steam Engine, with 67 Woodcuts. Fop. 9c. 

JSOITBNFS BECENT IMPBOVEMENTSin the STEAM ENOINE in its 

various applications to Mhies, Mills, Steam Navigation, Bailways, and Agri- 
culture. Being a Supplement to the Author's * Catechism of the Steam 
Engine.' By John BounirB, C.E. New Edition, including many New 
Examples ; with 124 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. 68. 

A TBEATISE on the SCBEW PBOPELLEB, 8CBEW VESSELS, and 

Screw Engines, as adapted for purposes of Peace and War: with Notices 
of other Mothods of Propulsion. Tables of the Dimensions ana Pcorformanoe 
of Screw Steamt rs, and d(;tailea Specifications of Ships and Engines. Sj 
J. BouBNE. C.E. New Edition, with 64 Plates and 287 Woodcuts. 4to. 6St. 

EXAMPLES of MODERN STEAM, AIB, and GAS EN0INS8 of 

the most Approved Types, as employed for Pumping, for Driving Machinery, 
for Locomotion, and lor Asriculture, minutely and practically described. 
By John Bournb, C.E. In course of publication in 24 Parts, price Si. 6d, 
each, forming One volume 4to. with about SO Plates and 400 Woodcuts. 

PRACTICAL TREATISE on METALLTJBOT, adapted from the last 
German Edition of Professor Kbhl's Metallurgy hyW.CROOKBB^ VJLS.kc, 
acU E; BouBio, Fh.D. LI £ With 625 Woodcuts* 8 vols. 8to. price £4 Ht, 
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tflTCHSLL'S XAVUAL of PBACTICAL ASSATING. Third Edi- 
tion, for the most part re-written, with all the recent Disooyeries incor- 
porated, by W. Cbooebs, F.S.S. With 188 Woodcuts. 8vo.28«. 

Tilt ABT of PEBFTIMEST ; the History and Theory of Odonrs, and 
the Methods of Extracting the Aromas of Plants. By Pr« PiBSBB, P.O.S. 
Third Edition, with 58 Woodcuts. Crown Sro. 10*. M. 

LOUDON'S ENCTCLOPJEDIA of AOBICULTtTBE : comprising the 
Laying-out, Improvement, and Management of Landed Property, and the 
Oultiyation ana Economy of the Productions of Agriculture. With 1,100 
Woodcuts. 8V0.2U. 

London's Encyclopsedia of Gardening : comprising the Theory and 
Practice of Horticulture, Floriculture, Arboriculture^ and Landscape Gar* 
dening. With 1,000 Woodcuts. Sro. 21«. 

BATLDON'S ABT of yALTTING BENTS and TILLAGES, and Claims 
of Tenants upon Quitting Parms, both at Michaelmas and Lady-I>iy. 
Eighth Edition, revised by J. G. MoBTOir. Svo. 10«. M, 



Religious and Moral Works. 

The OUTLINES of the GHBISTIAN HINISTBT DELINEATED, and 

brought to the Test of Beason, Holy Scripture History, and Experience, 
with a view to the Becouoiliation of Existing Differences concerning it, 
especiaUy between Presbyterians and Episcopalians. By C. Woedswobth, 
D.O.L. Bishop of St. Andrews, and Fellow of Winchester College. Crown 
Svo. price 7«. 6(2. 

OHBISTIAN COUNSELS, Selected from the Devotional Works of 
P6nelon, Archbishop of Cambrai. Translated by A. M. James. Crown Svo. 
price 5«. 

CIHBIST the CONSOLEB ; a Book of Comfort for the Sick. With a 
Preface by the Bight Bev. the Lord Bishop of Carlisle. Small Svo. price 6«. 

ATTTHOBITY and CONSCIENCE; a Free Debate on the Tendency of 
Dogmatic Theology and on the Characteristics of Paith. Edited by CoirwAY 
MoBEL. Post Svo. price 7«. 6(2. 

BEASONS of FAITH ; or, the ORDER of the Christian Argument 
Developed and Explained. By the Bev. G. S. Dbew, M.A. Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged. Pep. Svo. price 6«. 

The TBTIE DOCTBINE of the ETTCHABIST. By Thomas S. L. Vogak, 
D J). Canon and Prebendary of Chichester and Bural Dean. Svo. price 18«. 

CHBISTIAN SACEBDOTALISM, viewed from a Layman's standpoint 
or tried by Holy Scripture and the EarlylPathers ; with a short Sketch of 
the State of the Church from the end of the Third to the Breformation in 
the be^niug of the Sixteenth Century. By John Jabdine, MA. LLJ). 
Svo. pnce 8«.6a. 

SYNONYMS of the OLD TESTAMENT, their BEABING on CHBIS- 

TIAN PAITH and PRACTICE. By the Bev. Bobbkt Bakeb Gibdlb- 
BTONB, M JL. Svo. price VSs. 

An INTBODTJCTION to the THEOLOGY of the CHTTBCH of 
ENGLAND, in an Exposition of the Thirty-nine Articles. By the Bey^ 
T. P. Boultbbe, LL.D. Pep. Svo. price 6«. 
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FTTin)A])IEKTALS ; or, Bases pf Belief concerning MAN and GOD: 
a Handbook of Mental, Moral, and Eeligious Philosophy. By the Kev. 
T. Gbifpith, M Jl. 8vo. price 10$, M, 

PBATEBS for the FAMILT and for PRIVATE USE, selected 
from the COLLECTION of the late BARON BUNSEN, and Translated by 
Cathebinb Whtewobth. Fcp. Svo. price Sa. 6d. 

The STTTDENrS GOMPENSniM of the BOOK of GOHKOV 
PRAYER: being Notes Historical and Explanatory of the Litungr of the 
Church of Enghmd. By the Rey. H. Alldest Nabh. Pep. 8vo. price a«. 6<i. 

The TRUTH of the BIBLE: Eyidence from the Mosaic and oth^ 
Records of Creation; the Origin and Antiquity of Man; the Science of 
Scripture ; and from the Archaeology of Different Nations of the Earth. 
By the Rev. B. W. Savilb, MJL Crown Sro. price 7«. 6<2. 

CHURCHES and their CREEDS. By the Rev. Sir Philip Fbrrino, 
Bart, late Scholar of Trin. OolL Cambridge, and Unirer&ity Medallist. 
Crown 8vo. price 10«. Qd, 

CONSIDERATIONS on the REVISION of the ENGLISH KEW 
TESTAMENT. By C. J. Ellioott, D.D. Lord Bishop of Gloucester abd 
BristoL Post 8T0. price 6«.6<i. 

An EXPOSITION of the 89 ARTICLES, iSstorical and DoctrinaL 
By E. Hasold BBOwm. D J). Lord Bishop of Ely. Ninth Edit. 8to. 16*. 

The LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. By the Bev. W. J. 

CoiTTBEABB, MJL, and the Very Rey. J. B. HowsoH, D J). Dean of Chester : — 

LiBHAST Edition, with all the Original Illustrations, Maps, Landaciq[)ea 
on Steel, Woodcuts, Ac 2 vols. 4ita 489, 

IirnsBMBDiATB EDITION, with a Selection of Maps, Plates, and Woodcnta. 
2 yols. square crown Svo. 218, 

SxTTDBirr'B Edition, revised and condensed, with 46 Hlnstrations and 
Maps. 1 vol. crown Svo. price 9f« , 

The VOYAGE and SHIPWRECK of ST. PAUL; with DissertatioDs 
on the life and Writings of St. Luke and the Ships and Navigation of the 
Ancients. By Jambs Smith, PJLS. Third Edition. Crown Svo. lOt. 6d: 

A CRITICAL and GRAMHATICAL COMMENTARY on ST. PAXIL'S 

Epistles. By C. J. Ellicott, D J). Lord Bishop of Gloucester ± BristoL Svp. 

GalatianB, Fourth Edition, 6s. 6tL 

EphesianB, Fonrth Edition, 8«. ^ 

Pastoral Epistlei, Fourth Edition, 10«. 6d 

PhilippianB, ColOBsianB, and Philemoni Third Edition, lOi. 6tL 

ThoBBalonianfl, Third Edition, 7«. 6d. 

HISTORICAL LECTURES on the LIFE of OUR LORD JESUS 
CHRIST : being the Hulsean Lectures for 1869. By 0. J. Ellicott, D J>. 
Lord Bishop of Gloucester and BristoL Fifth Edition. Svo. price 12i. 

EVIDENCE of the TRUTH of the CHRISTIAN RELIGION deriTed 

from the Literal Pulfllment of Prophecy. By Albxaitdbb KSith, D.D. 
S7th Edition, with numerous Plates, in square Svo. 12«. 6d. ; also the 89th 
Edition, in post Svo. with 5 Plates, 6t. 

History and Destinj of the World and Chnroh, aeeording to 
Scripture. By the same Author. Square Svo. with 40 Illustrations, lOf. 
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▲m DmtODironOV to tlio study ot tlio VSW TB8TA1ISVT, 

Orltioal, Bxegetioal, and TbeologicftL By (he Be?. B. Dayimov, DJ). 
LL.D. t Toll. 8vo. 80#. 

HABTWSLL E0BVF8 IHTBODUOTIOV to tho OBITIOAI STUDY 
And Knowledge of the Holy Boriptures, m last reriaed; with 4 Maps and 
tS Woodoula and FaofimilM. 4 ▼ola. 8T0.4fif. 

XWALFS EISTOBY of I8BASL to tho DEATH ot M0818. Tnnf- 
lated Arom the German. Sdited, wilhaPreflMeand an Appendiifby Bumbll 
MAsmrsAU. ILA. Second Bdition. 2 ▼ola. 8to. U$» Vols. IIL and IV. 
edited bjr J. B. Caafx5T£B, HJL price 2U. 

Tho HISTOBY aad LITEBATUBS of tho ISBABLTTBS, oeoordinff 
to the Old Teatament aitd the Apocrypha. By C Di Bothbohild ana 
A. Dm BOTHSOHILO. Second Bdition. revised, t Yolt. poet Svo. with Two 
Ifapa, price lU, 9dL Abridged Edition, in 1 voU fcp. 8vo. price S«. Oct. 

Tho TBIASUEY of BIBLE XHOWLEDOB; being a Diotionary of tho 
Booka. PMvona, Placet, Bventa, and other mattera of which mention ia made 
In Holy SoripturaTBy Bor. J. Ann, MJL With Mana. 16 Platea, and 
BomeroaaWoodouta. Fcp. difo, price 6t. doth, or lOt. neatly hound in calL 

Tho 6EEEK TESTAaiEET ; with Notei, Qnmmntical and BzogotloaL 
Biy the Ber. W. Wmna, JUL and the Be?. W. F. WiLZunov, MJL 
«? ola.>?aJt4i. 

SYEEY-DAY SCEIPTUBE DI7FI0ULTIE8 ozplalnod and iUastratod. 
By J. B. Pbmcott, HJL Vol. L Mattktw and Mark\ Vol. IL Luk^ and 
Jokm, S ?ola. 8?o. M. each. 

Tho PEETATEUOH and BOOKof JOSHUA OBITIOALLY EX AUHED. 
. By the Bight Be?. J. W. Colbvio, DJ). Lord Biihop of Natal People*! 
Bdition, in 1 ?oL crown 8vo. Of. 

Paet VL ih$ LaUr LegUUtUm qf th$ PentaUueK 8?o. price a4t. 

Tho EOEMATIOE of 0HBI8TEHDOM. Bj T. W« AlxiBi. Fabto L 
and IL 8?a price lit. uach Part. 

EEOLAED and CHEISTENDOM. Bj Aecbbubop MAmriMO, D.D. 

Port >?a price lOfcOd. 

A TIEW of tho 8CBIPTUEE EEYELATI0H8 OOEOEEHnfO a 



fUTU&B BTATB. By BiCHAno Wbatblt. DJD. late Archbishop of 
^ Dublin, mnth Edition. Fcp.8ro.5t4 

THOUGHTS for tho AGE. By Eusabbtb B1 Sbwbll, Author of 
* Amy Herbert 'Ac. New Bdition, re?i»ed. Fcp. 8?o. price 5t. 

PoMiaf Thonghti on Eeligion. By the same Author. Fcp. 8?o. 3«. 6<2. 

Silf'Eiamlnatioa befoxo Confirmation. Bj the eame Anthor. SSmo. 

price u.od. 
Boadiags for a Month Preparatory to Confirmatloa, from Writon 
Ci oftiieBar^andBngiiahCburcli. By the tame Author. Pcp.4i. 

Beadiags fbr Erery Day in Lent, oompQed from the Writings of 
Bidiop JrancT Tatloe. By the tame Author. Fcp.Ot. 

i Preparation for the Holy Commnnion ; the DeTod<nif chieflj from 

'-' theworkaof JsuacrTATLOB. By the aame Author. 81mo.8«. 

THOUGHTS fbr the HOLY WEEK for Young Pertoni. By the Author 
t( of * Amy Herbert.' New Edition. Pep. 8ro. St. 
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SS NSW WORKS PTTBLIBHSD BT LONGMANS ABD 00. 

PBIKOIPLES df EDTTGATIOK Drawn from Nature and BeveIatioB» 

and applied to Pemale Education in the Upper Classes. By the Autiior 
of * Amy Herbert.* 2 vols. fcp. 12». ed. 

SnrOEBS and SONGS of the GHTJBGH: being Biographical Sketches 
of the Hymn-Writers in all the principal Collections; with Notes on tlieir 
Psalms and Hymns. By JosiAH Milleb« MA. Post 8to. price 10$. ed. i 

LYBA OEBMANICA, translated from the German bj Miss C. Wikk* 
WORTH. PmsT Sbbies, Hymns for the Sundays and Chief Pestivals. 
• Sbooitd Sbbibb. the Christian Life. Pep. 8«. M, eachSBSiEB. 

«BPIBITTIAL SONGS* for the STTNBATS and HOLIDAYS tlirpngh. 
out the Yean By J. S.B. Monsbll, LLJ). Vicar of Egham and Bural Dean. 
Pourth Edition, Sixth Thousand. Pep. 4f. M. 

The BEATITUDES : Abasement before Grod ; Sorrow for Sin ; Meekness 
of Spirit : Desire for Holiness ; Gentleness; Purity of Heart; the Peace- 
makers i Sufferings tat Christ. By the same. Third Edition. Pbp. 3f. 6<f • 

His PBESENCE— not Ms MEMOBT, 1855. By the same Andior 
in Memory of his Son. Sixth Edition. 16mo. 1#. 

SNDEAVOTJES after the CHBISTIAN LIFE: Disconrses. Bj 
Jaubs Mabtikbait. Pourth Edition, carefblly revised. Post 8vo. 7*. 6(1. 

WEATELTS. INTBODUCTOBT LESSONS on tke GHBISTIA9 
Evidences. 18mo. 6(2. 

70TJB DISGOTJBSES of GHB7S0ST0M, cbieflj on the Parable of the 
Bich Man and Lazarus. Translated by P. Allbn, B Jl. Crown 8vo. 8c. 6d. 

3ISH0P JEBEMY TATLOE'B ENTIBE WOBES. With lafe hj 
Bishop Hbbbs. Bevised and corrected by the Bev, C. P. Edbv, 10 Tolg. 
price £6. ha, 

Travels, Voyages, &c. 

SIX MONTHS in CALIFOBNIA. By J. G. Plateb-Fbowd. Post 
Svo. price Qs, 

The JAPANESE in AMEBICA. By Chables Lakuan, American 
Secretary, Japanese Legation, Washington, U.S.A. Post Svo. price 10«. 6ci. 

HT WIFE and I in QUEENSLAND ; Eight Years' Experience in 
the Colomr. with some account of Polynesian Labour. By Chables H. 
Eden, with Map and Prontispiece. Crown Svo. price 9*. 

LIFE in INDIA; a Series of Sketches shewing something of the 
Anglo-Indian, the Land he lives in, and the People among whom [be lives. 
By jEdwaM) Beaddon. Post Svo. price 9s. 

HOW to SEE NOBWAT. By Captain J. R. Campbell. With Map 

and 6 Woodcuts. Pep. Svo. price 68, 
PAU and the PTBENEES. Bj Count Henrt Russbll, Member of 

the AJpine Club, Ac. With 2 Maps. Pep. Svo. price 68, 
80ENES in the SUNNY SOUTH ; inclnding the Atlas Moimtaiiii 

and the Oases of the Sahara in Algeria. By Lieut.-CoL the Hon. 0. S. 

Vbbbkeb, M.A. Commandimt of the Limerick Artillery MUitia. 2 vols. 

post Svo. price 219. 

The PL AY0BOUND of EUBOPE. By Leslie Stephen, late Freudent 
of the Alpine Club. With 4 Illustrations engraved on Wood by E. Whymper. 
Crown Svo. price 108, Qd, 
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CADOBB ; or, TITIAN*8 OOTTKTBT. By JotiAH GiuiBvr, one of 
the Authon of * The Dolomite MoonUini.' With lUp. Faodmile, tnd M 
Dlastrations. Imperial 8vo. ZU, 6d. 

K0ITB8 of EXEBCISE in the ALPS. By John TrvDAix, LL.D. 
F.1L8. Second Edition, with 7 Woodcuta by B. WHraiFn. Crown 8vo 
price 12t. 0d. 

TBATXL8 in the OSNTRAL OAVCASirS and BASHAV. Inclnding 
Yiiita to Ararmt and Tabroot and Ascents of Kasbek and Elbrua. By 
D. W. FuanYiiLD. Square crown 8to. with Mapt, Ac 18«. 

FIOTXf&BS in T7B0L and lU ewhere. From a S^unfly Sketch-Book« 
By the Authoress of * A Tojage en Zlgxag/ Ac Second Edition, Small 4to« 
viib numerous llhistratioos, tls, 

HOW WZ SPENT the STTIOCZB; or, a Voya^ en Zigzag In Swf tier- 
land and ^frol with some Members of the Axpihi Clxtb. From the Sketch* 
Book o f one of the Party. In oblong 4to. with 800 Illustrations, 1S<. 

BXATSN TBACK8; or, Pen and Pencil Sketchee in Italy. By the 

Authoress of * A Vo]ra«een Zinaff.' With 41 Plates, containing about 100 
Sketches ftrom Drawings made on the Spot. Svc 16ff. 

MAP of the CHAIN of MONT BLANO, from an actual Sarvey in 
186S— 1864b By A. AnAXfl-RniXT. P.B.OA MJL.0. Published under the 
Authority of the Alpino Glub. In Ohromolitbo(n«phy on extra stout 
drawing-paper 28in. x I7in. price lOs. or mounted on can?as In a fSolding 
case. Its. ed. 

WZSTWABD by BAH; the New Ronte to the East. By W. F. Rak. 
With Map showing the Lines of Bail between the Atlantic and the Paciflo 
and Sections of the Railway. Second Edition. Post 8ro. price 10«. 6d, 

HISTOBT of BISCOVEBT in onr AU8TEALA8IAN COLONIES, 
Australia. Tasmania, and New Zealand, from the Earliest Date to the 
Present Day. By Woliam Howitt. % vols. 8rc with 8 Maps, 20«. 

ZIOZAOOnre amongst dolomites. Bv the Antiior of * How we 
Spent the Summer, or a Voyage en Zigsag m Switserland and TyroL' 
with upwards of 806 Illustratlous by the Author. Oblong 4to. price ISs. 

The DOLOKITE HOTTNTAINB ; Excnrsions through T^rol, Carinthia, 
OamioU, and Friuli, 1861-1868. By J. GfLDiRT and G. 0. CHUBCHUXt 
f .RjQJS. With numerous lUustrationa. Square crown 8?c %U. 

OVIOE to the PYBENEES, for the oae of Moontaineen. B 



CMABLit Packs, iud Edition, with Map and niustrations. Or. 8tc 
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The ALPIVE OUIDS. By Johk Ball, M.R.IJL late President of 
the Alpine Club. Thoroufrhly Eerised Bditious, In Three Volumes, post 
8tc with Maps and other Illustrations >— 

0TII]>E to the WE8TEBN ALPS, including Mont Blanc, Monte Bosa, 
termat«,Ac Price6«.6d. 

eHflDE to the CENTEAL ALPS, indnding all the Oberland District. 
Prioe7s.6A 

GTFIBE to the EASTEBN ALPS, price 10«. 6<L 

Introduction on Alpine TraTelling in General, and on the Geology 

of the Alps, price It. Each of the Three Volame« or Parts of the Mpitt4 
OnitU may be had with this IirraoDUcrxos prviUed, price Is. eitra. 
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TISITS to BEKABKABLE PLACES: Old Halls, Battle-S^elds, and 
Stones Illustrative of Striking Passages in English Historsr »nd Poetry. 
By WHiLiAM HowiTT. a vols, square orown 8vo. with Wooacuts, 2 5#. 

th« BUBAL LIFE of EKOLAKD. By the same Antlior. With 

Woodcuts by Bewick and Williams. Medium 8vo. 12*. 6d. 



Works of Fiction. 

POPVLAB BOMAHOES of the MIDDLE AGES. By aBo:RGM W. 
Cox, M.A. Author of 'The Mythology of the Aryan Nations* Ac and 
Eustace Hinton Jones. Crown 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 

HABTLAHD POBEST ; a Legend of North Devon. By Mrs. J?b^t, 

Author of ' The White Hoods/ * Life of Stothard,' &c. Post 8vo. with Fron- 
tispiece, price 4a, Qd, 

V0VEL8 and TALES. By the Right Hon. B. Dtbrakt.t, 3£F. 

Cabinet Edition, complete in Ten Volumes,' crown 8vo. price 6«. 
follows:—.; 



LOTEAIB, 9s, 
CoviirosBY, Qs* ' 
Sybil, Qs. 
Tancbed, e«. 
Veitbtia, 6s. 



Hehbibtta Temple, 6t. 
CoiTTABnn PLEnnre, Ao. 6#. 
Alboy, Ixioh, Ac. es. 
The YouvG Duke, Ac 6*. 
ViviAjr Obey, 68. 



The HODEBK NOYELISrs LIBBABT. Each Work, in crown 8to. 

complete in a Single Volume ^- 
Melville's Gladiatobs, 2«. boards; 2s. 6d. doth. 
— — GtooD bob Nothing, is. boards ; is, 6d, doth. 

HoLMBY House. 2s. boards ; 2s.6d. cloth. 

— — Ihtebpbeteb, 2s, boards ; 2s, 6d, cloth. 
■ Kate Covewtby, 2s. boards; 2s. 6d. doth. 

QuEEir's Mabibs, 2s. boards ; 2s. 6d. doth. 

DiGBY Gband, 28. boards ; 2s. 6d. doth. 

Tbollope's Wabden, Is. 6a. boards ; 2s. doth. 

— — Babchbsteb Towbbs, 2s. boards ; 2s. 6d. doth. 

Bbamley-Moobb*s Six Sibtebs qft?ie Valleys, 2s. boards ; 2t. 6d, doth. 

lEBHE; a Tale. By W. Steuart Tbenoh, Author of < Realities of J 

Irish Life.* Second Edition. 2 vols, post 8vo. price 21s. 

TABHDALE; a Story of Lancashire Life by a Lancashire Man. 

3 vols, post 8vo. price 21s. 
CABINET EDITION of STOBIEB and TALES by Miss Sewxu.>- 



Aky Hebbebt, 2s.6d. 
Gebtbudb, 2s. 6d. 
The Babl'b Daughteb, 2s. 6d, 
ExPEBiEircE of LiPE, 2s. 6d, 
Olbvb Hall, 2f. 6(1. 



Iyobb, 2s. 6d* 

SukTHABIVX ASHTOV, 2S. 6d. 

Mabgabbt Peboiyal, 8S. 6d. 
Laebtoh Pabsoitagb, 8s. 6d. 

XJBSULA,8S.6d. 



8T0BIES and TALES. By R M. Sewell. Ck>mpri8ing:~Am7 
Herberts Gertrude; The Earl's Daughter: The Experience of Uft; Cleve 
Hall; Ivors; Katharine Ashton; Margarev Perdval; Laneton Parsonage: 
and tJrsula. The Ten Works, complete in Bight Volumes, crown Sva boona 
in leather, and contained in a Box, price 42s. 

A Olimpse of the World. By the Anther of 'Amy Herbert' Fop. 7s. 6i. 

The Journal of a Home Life. By the same Author. Poet Sto. 9s. 6dL 

After Life ; a Sequel to ' The Journal of a Home Life.' Price 10s. €d 
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eiAHT ; A Witch's Story for English Boys. By the same 
\ Aathor and Editor. Fqi. Sro. prtoa Af. 

'' WOVDZBTUL 8T0BIE8 from VOBWAY, SWEBSH, and I0ELA17B. 

Adapted and arranged by Julia Goddiud. With an Introductonr Suay 
hj tne Eev. G. W. Coz« M .A. and Six Woodcuts. Square poet Sro. U, 

'8 OALLtJS; or, Roman Scenes of the Time of Angnstos: 
with Notei and Ezcursuiet. New Edition. Post 8to. 7«. 6J. 

'8 CHABI0LB8; a Tale HlnstradTe of PriTate Life among the 
I Ancient Greeka t with Notea and Bzourausea. New Edition. Post Sro. 7«. Sd. 

TAIJB8 of AVOISirT GBSBCX. By Gbobob W. Coz, MJL lato 
Bcbolar of Trin. OoU. Ozon. Crown Sro. price St. 6d. 

A MAWAL of XTTHOLOGY, in the form of Question and Answer. 
By the same Author. Fcp. 8«. 



Poetry and The Drama. 

A YISIOV of CBEATIOH, a POXX ; with an Introduction, Geolo- 
^oal and CriticaL By CrrnsBBT CoLLnrowooD. HJi. and B.M. Ozon. 
PXA Ac Author of * Rambles of a Naturalist on the Shores and Waters of 
the China Seas/ Ac Crown Sro. price 7t. Sd. 

BALLAB8 and LTBIC8 of OLB PBABCX; with other Poems. By 
A Laho, Fellow of Morton College, Ozlbrd. Square fop. Svo. price 6s. 

80V08 of the 8IEBBA8. By JoAQriiv Mft-lkb. New Edition, revised 
fay the Author. Pop. Svo. price 6«. 

THOMAS X00BE*8 POETICAL WOBXS, with the Author's last 
Copyright Additions r— 

Shambock Editiov. crown tro. price St. Sd. 

PioPLB'B Bpitiok, squsre crown 8to. with niustrationB» prioe lOf. Sd. 

LiB&inT Enmov, medium 8ro. Portrait and Vignette, 14i. 

VOOBTS IBI8H XXLODISS, Madise's Edition, with 161 Steel Plates 
from Original Drawings. SupernroTal 8to. Sit. Sd. 

Miniature Bdition of Moore's Irish Melodies with Maclise*s De- 
signs (as above) reduced in Lithography. Imp. ISmo. lOt. Sd. 

MOOBTS LALLA BOOKH. TennieFs Edition, with 68 Wood 
logmrings from original Drawings and other niustratkms. Pcp.4to.tU. 

SOTFTHXTS POXTIOAL WOBU, with .the Author's last Corrections 
and 'eopTrl^t Additiooa. Library Bditi<m, in 1 toL medium 8?o. with 
FMrtrall and Vignette. 14s. 

LiT8 of AVOIJUIT BOMB; with Ivry and the Armada. By the 
Bi^ Hod. LoED Macaulat. 16mo.Ss.6d. 

Lord Maeanlay's Lays of Aneient Borne. With 90 lUnstrations on 
Wood, from the Antique, from Drawings by O. SoHABV. Pcp.4tQ.tU. 

naiatnre Bdition of Lord Maeanlay's Lays of Aneient Borne, 
vtth the Illustrations (as abore) reduced in Lithography. Imp. 16mo. 10s. 6d. 
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eOLDSmTH'S POETICAL WOBKS, with Wood Engi&vings firoita 
Designs by Members of the Etchxho Glub. Imperial 10mo. 7«. ad. 

The 2:NEID of YIBGIL Translated into English Verse. By Johm 
OoznNGKTOir, MX New Edition. Crown 8to.9«. 

The ODES and EFODES of HOEAGE ; a Metrical Translation into 
English, with Introduction and Commentaries. By Lord Ltttoit. With 
Latin Text. New Edition. Post Svo. price 109. Qd, 

EOEATII OFEBA. Library Edition, with Marginal References and 

English Notes. Edited by the Bev. J. E. YoKas. 8yo.21«. 

BOWDLEB'S FAMILT 8HAESPEABE, cheaper Gennine Editions. 
Medhim 8vo. large type* with 86 Woodcitts, price 148, Cabinet Bditioii, 
with the same Illttbisations, 6 vols. fop. 3«. 6d, eaoh. 

POEMS. By Jean Ingelow. Fifteenth Edition. Ecp. Sto. 5«. 

POEMS by Jean Ingelow. With nearly 100 Illnstrations by Eminent 
Artists, engraved on Wood by the Brothers Dalzibl. Fcp. 4ito. 21m, 

A STOBT of DOOM, and other Poems. By Jean Ingelow. Third 

Edition. Fcp. 6«. 

ETJCHABIS ; a Poem. By F. Reginald Statham (Francis Reynolds), 
Author of 'Alice Bushton, and other Poems' and *Qlaphyra, aiid other 
Poems,* Fcp. Svo. price Zs, 6d, 

WOBKS by EDWABD YABDIET:— 
Fantastio Stobibs. Fcp.39.6d. 
Melusinb and othbb Poems. Fcp. 69. 
HoBACB's Odes, translated into English Verse. Crown Sro. 69. 
SuFfLBMEzrxABY Stobies and Poems. Fcp. 39. 6d. 



Rural SportSj &c. 

BNOYCLOPJEDIA of BUBAL SPOBTS ; a complete Account, Histo- 
rical, Practical, and Descriptive, of Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, Badng, 
and all other Bural and Athletic Sports and Pastimes. By D. F. BlaibI* 
With above 600 Woodcuts (20 fh>m Designs by Johv Ieboh). Svo. SU. 

The DEAD SHOT, or Sportsman's Complete Guide ; a Treatise oi 
the Use of the Gun, Dog-breaking, Pigeon<^ootlng, Ao. By Mabkoiav. 
Bevised Edition. Fcp. 8vo. with Plates, St. 

The 7LT-FISHEB*8 ENTOMOLOGY. By Alfrid Ronalds. Wfth 
coloured Bepresentations of the Natural and Artificial Insect, Sixth 
Edition ; with 20 coloured Plates. 8vo. 149. 

A BOOK on ANGLING; a complete Treatise on the Art of An^ff 
in every branch. By Fbancis Fbanois. New Bditioo, with Portrait 
and 16 other Plates, plain and coloured. Post Svo. 169. 
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Thft BOOK of th« BOAOH. B/ Gsiyillb FemmslLi of* The Field.' 
Vep. 8to. price t«. 6<i. 

WILOOCXB'B 8BA-FI8HSB]£Air; comprising the Chief Methods of 
Hook and Line Fiihlng in the British snd other Seas, s GUmoe at Nets, 
smd Remarks on BoaM and Boating. Second Edition, enlarged ; with 89 
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